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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORV. 

In     the    first    edition   of  *  The    Gold    Mines   of   the    World*   I  '^^^^^' 
described  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia,  West  Australia, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  British  Columbia,  and  India. 

Since  writinji^  that   I   have  revisited  most  of  these  countries,  New  mining 
seeinjif  some  new  mines  and  many  of  the  old  ones,  and  have  also  described  in 
inspected  the  mines  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  the  ^utlkm. 
Malay   Peninsula,  the   Klondyke,  Alaska,  the   United  States,  and 
Mexico. 

This  jrround  covers,  in  a  sense,  the  '  ^old  mines  of  the 
world.' 

The  only  important  gold-producing  country  I  have  not  visited  Countries  not 
is  Russia.      But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  hardly  any  mines  in 
Russia ;  all  the  gold  is  found  in  alluvial,  or  *  placer '  deposits,  close  ^"^»a- 
to  the  surface,  and  only  one  or  two  attempts  have  yet  been  made  to 
sink  deep  shafts. 

The  other  countries  that  I  hope  some  day  to  inspect  are 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  the  Dutch  Indes,  Hungary,  South  and 
Central  America ;  but  these  are  only  small  gold  producers,  and, 
as  yet,  English  capital  is  not  sunk  in  their  mines  to  any  extent. 

Of  West  Africa,  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  speak;    it  will   be  five  West  Africa, 
years  before  we  know  anything  definite  about  its  value  for  gold. 
Personally,  before  going  there,  I  am  prepared  to  wait  until  science 
has  exterminated  the  anopheles  mosquito,  for  the  risk  of  malaria 
is  a  serious  one. 

Since   the  latter  end   of    i<S97,   ^vhen  I   left  Johannesburg  to  Xum»>erof 
start  on  my  travels,  I  have  covered  a  distance  of  150,000  miles,  at  travelled, 
the  rate  of  over  ninety  miles  a  day.      But  new  mines  are  always 
being  discovered,  or  old  ones  going  wrong ;    and   I  can  see  years 
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Number  of 
^old  mines 
inspected. 


and  years  of  travellinjf  still  ahead  if  I  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with 
this  wonderful  indu.stry. 

I  have  inspected  the  underjj^round,  or  *  of>en  cut '  workings  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  gold  mines.  These  are  located  as 
follows  : — 


South  Africa.  /'/  South  Africa, 


Australasia. 


Canada. 


The  East. 


The  States. 


Alaska. 


Mexico. 


/;/  Australasia, 


In  Canada,    ... 


In  the  East,  . . . 


In  United  States, 


A  laska 


Mexico 


IVansviial 

89 

Rhodesia 

•9 



108 

West  Australia  ... 

50 

Queensland 

40 

New  South  Wales 

0 

Victoria  ... 

35 

Tasmania 

4 

New  Zealand 

25 

157 

British  Columbia 

16 

The  Klondvke  ... 

1 1 

/^  *• 

India 

13 

2/ 

Malay  Peninsula. . . 

/ 

20 

Montana... 

2 

Colorado... 

18 

Utah 

2 

South  Dakota    ... 

3 

California 

15 

40 

.      iViasica    ...          ... 

7 

^» 

Mexico   ... 

6 

6 

365 

Other  mines  In  addition  to  this  I  have  seen  a  number  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 

inspccte  .        jXx^q^^  tin,  coal,  and  diamond  mines,  in  many  of  which  gold  is  recovered 
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as  a  minor  product.  To  see  these  gives  one  valuable  experience, 
and  is  a  help  in  forming  a  mining  judgment ;  but  a  description  of 
them  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

Neither    do     I   write     about     the    exploration    and     finance  Exploration 

and  finance 
companies.  companies. 

Gold  is  the  one  satisfactory  metal  to  deal  with.     Not  only  is  ooidas 
its  price  a  fixed  one,  but  it  is  usually  found  in  ores  that  are  more  wiJh'o[hcr 
cheaply  treated  than  either  the    ores  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  "^c^a^s. 
or  zinc.      Pure   gold — gold   of   i,ooo  fineness — is    always    worth 
jC4.  4s.  I  ifd.  an  ounce,  and  the  holder  of  shares  in  a  gold  mine  knows 
that  the  product  of  his  mine  can  always  be  sold  on  this  basis.      But 
the  price  of  all  these  other  metals  is  continually  fluctuating,  and  a 
profit  one  month,  by  a  change  in  the  metal  markets,  may  easily  be 
turned  into  a  loss  the  next. 

Therefore  I  stick  to  gold. 

The  Index  at  the  end  of  this  book  enumerates  far  more  than  The  index, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  mines.      In  many  cases  I  have  had 
reports,  plans,  or  other  valuable  information  given  me  about  mines 
I  was  unable  to  visit.     These  have  been  put  before  me  in  such  a  More  mines 
way  that  it  was  possible  to  form  a  correct  opinion  about  the  mine  in  JhLhave 
question  even  without  visiting  it.     In  a  country  like  the  Transvaal,  f^"*ctcd^" 
too,  where  I  lived  for  years,  the  history  and  prospects  of  every  J*^«  "J^n 
mine  are  so  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have  had  such   frequent  access 
to  assay  plans  or  other  data,  that  actual  inspection  of  the  mines 
underground  would  tell  me  nothing  new.     Many  of  the  deep  level 
mines  at  the  Rand,  and  new  mines  in  other  places,  that  are  referred 
to  in  this  book,  have,  as  yet,  no  underground  workings.     These, 
although   I   may  write  about  their  prospects,  I  naturally  could  not 
inspect. 

And,  added  to  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  freemasonry  among 
mining  men,  whereby  one  can  learn,  if  he  only  meets  the  right 
people,  the  inward  and  true  position  and  value  of  every  mine  in  the 
world.  Each  mining  man  you  meet  probably  knows  the  truth  or 
all  that  there  is  to  know — about  at  least  two  or  three  mines  ; 
and  if  he  can  do  so  without  hurting  his  employer's  interests,  he  will 
generally  give  this  information  to  another  mining  man  who  asks  for 
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it.  I  /taw  nu*t  thr  *  rij^ht  people,'  I  believe,  so  that  my  references 
lo  iniiirs  1  havr  not  visited  can  nearly  always  be  traced  to 
lururalt*  sourcrs. 

iMir  I  he  last  five  years  I  have  written  mining  articles,  chiefly 
about  j^old  inininjkj,  for  the  Economist,  and  much  of  the  information 
in  this  book  has  appeared  in  its  columns  in  a  somewhat  different 
shup(\  I  have  found  that  my  connection  with  that  paper  is  a 
pusswi^nl  to  the  confulence  of  many  people. 

rho  output  of  }i*old  in  the  world  is  about  16.530,000  oz.  fine. 
In  hjijiUnd  this  is  equal  to  /'4,  4s.  i  i^d. ;  in  the  United  States  to 
$^00;  an  ounct\ 

The  ji^^ld  inininji*  Industry,  therefore,  adds  about  ^70,000,000 
a  year  to  the  wi^rld's  wealth. 

This  anuHUU  is  divideil  as  follows*  : — 


IVkKk^hI  by  liritish  Kmpire  \say\ 
Tniuxl  Stuit^  and  Alaska 
Russian  lunpirt^ 
South  anvl  Central  America 
Me\icv^ 

V  hu\a.  Ia|vm.  auvi  Kv^rva 
Kurv^jx^  v^her  than  Russui 
\  artvK;s 


0/>,    OK    KLNE   v.OlD. 

KM  22,000 

3,781.000 

\A  17.000 

^17.000 


r 


#  • 


•  ->     ^  ^  ^     "\^^ 


<V%  <k^^^ 


^IJsv.i!r         ^x>kV'.  :^v  \tio;  :^a:  :v  r -^x  ^"  ^^'-'^^  V  :^'*  :^''"  rr:co; 


•■•..  -  * 


v.« 


*   ^^- .■v.^.x;;VAv  x  ^wci*;*  "v  V  >i:c^-^\:  A.,    zr-ji   c*.^c"::^.»:::>  -^c"^:^    ■* 


^r**  'w  ^  •»  ^ 


^.Kx'-Y     /V"V  111 
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If  British,  or  United  States  mining  methods  were  applied  to  wm  there  be 
Russia,  Siberia,  Hungary,  China,   Korea,  the  Dutch   Indes,  Asia  fhe*goid^eid 

Minor  and  South  America,  I  think  the  output  of  crold  from  these  i>/  "?"* 

,  ,         .     .    English- 

countries,    in   ten   years  say,    would   be    much   greater  than   it   is  speaking 

countries  ? 

now. 

But,  even  then,  the  energy  to  do  this,  the  mining  knowledge, 
and  probably  most  of  the  capital  required,  would  still  be  supplied 
by  the  English-speaking  peoples. 

The   British   Empire's  share  of  the  world  s  yearly  gold  pro-  Gold  yield  of 
duction  is  now   nearly   60  per  cent.      Add  to  this   the  yield  by  Empire*^ 
English-owned  mines  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  total  is  raised  *"*^>'^^- 
to  69  per  cent. 

This  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

O/.S.    OK    FINE    (JOI.I). 

Production  of  African  possessions  (.v^i)')  4,618,000 

Australasia           ...          ...  3,554,000 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  i  ,352,000 

India        ...          ...          ...  448,000 

British  Guiana     ...          ...  111,000 

Borneo     ...          ...          ...  17,000 

,,            Malay  Peninsula...          ...  16,000 

,,            United  Kingdom             ...  6,000 


>, 


>> 


» > 


», 


» ♦ 


10,122,000 


Approximate  production  from  ¥.  nglish-o  wned  /  o 

r  •  ^     •  f  I,  ^2  0,000 

mmes  m  foreign  countries         ...  ...)         ^ 


Total  ...         ...      11,450,000 

Against  this  must  be  noted  the  fact  that  there  are  American,  roreiKn 
French,  and  German  shareholders  in  many  of  the  best   I^iglish-  ifHtl^h  n"ines. 
owned  mines. 

As  to  whether  we    British   have  any  right  to  be  proud  of  the  is  our  gold- 
way  we  handle  our  gold  industry,    I    shall    deal    with   under  the  |n[j"u"t^va 
heading  *  Plthics   in  Gold  Mining.'     The  energy   we  pui  into  the  credit  10 us? 
search  for  gold,  and  the  way  we  develop  new  countries,  is  all  right; 
the  skill  we  bring  to  bear  is  all  right,  too  ;  but  as  to  the  dishonesty 
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gold-pro- 

iluoing 

countries 

lo-dfty. 


Africn. 


Au$tr;ikUsiA« 


of  much  of  the  share-dealing,  and  the  flotation  everywhere  of 
worthless  mines,  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  be  proud  of.  London 
is  the  canker  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  worst  in  our  gold-mining 
industry  ;  but  all  over  the  Empire,  whether  in  Ballarat,  or  Toronto, 
or  Hong-Kong,  or  Bulawayo,  there  is  only  too  often  in  mining 
matters  a  lack  of  straight  dealing  as  between  man  and  man.  Of 
iliixi  we  cannot  be  proud. 

Let  me  show,  in  a  brief  summary,  the  present  position  of  the 
world's  gold-mining  industry. 

The  Transvaal  can  increase  its  yield  easily  to  ^25,000,000 
a  year.  This  increase  will  come  from  the  Witwatersrand  solely. 
The  outside  districts  will  be  actively  developed  ;  but  their  capacity 
is  well-known,  and  but  few  outside  mines  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  payable  ventures.  The  Rand  yield  can  be  kept  up  for  many 
years. 

In  Rhodesia  the  yield  of  gold  will  go  on  increasing  for 
several  vears  ;  but  most  of  the  mines  contributing^  to  this  will  be 
small  mines,  liable  to  run  short  of  ore  reserves  and  be  shut  down 
after  a  year  or  two's  work.  The  real  extent  of  the  gold  industry 
in  this  country  can  hardlv  be  i^aui^^ed  yet. 

\\\  the  Soudan  eft'orts  are  beini^  made  to  start  TOld  mininir. 
In  West  Africa  there  is  a  present  activity  in  gold  mining.  Sound 
minino'  men  will  defer  judgment  of  the  country,  because  for  five 
years  to  come  not  much  real  development  will  be  done.  Develop- 
ment of  this  country  must  be  hindered  by  the  climate,  the  want  of 
ri>ails  and  railways,  and  the  unreliability  of  the  natives  where  hard 
Wi>rk  is  concerned. 

Abyssinia  is  spoken  of  as  a  likely  gold  country.  In  1900  its 
proiUutii>n  was  given  at  20.000  ozs. 

Madagascar,  has  as  yet,  only  a  sm  ill  gold  oatpai.  When  I 
was  there  five  years  agi>  I  made  eiH]uiries  as  to  this,  with  dis- 
apiH>inting  results. 

West    Australia  has  become   a    big  gold-producing  country, 
rhe  u\eral  is  sprtwd  over  sue*"  'vea  there  that  I  believe  its 

yield  will  increase.      Pros'  ^ry  year  further  into 

the  ilesert,  and  idwavs  t 
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Queensland  is  rather  disappointing  at  present.  Its  great 
mineral  belt  needs  prospectors  and  capital.  Valuable  finds  of  gold 
surely  remain  for  the  future  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Victoria  has  many  hundreds  of  small  gold  mines,  but  no  great 
ones.     The  production  there  ought  to  be  kept  up  for  some  time. 

New  South  Wales.  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  do  not 
yield  much  gold,  and  are  not  likely  to  increase  their  outputs. 

New  Zealand  has  only  a  few  payable  quartz  mines  ;  but  its 
jjrold-dredging  industry  is  still  a  profitable  one. 

New  Guinea,  on  the  mainland,  has  too  deadly  a  climate  to 
allow  of  a  regular  mining  industry.  The  discoveries  on  adjacent 
islands  are  of  small  value. 

India  continues  to  do  well,  but   the  whole  industry  is  still  con-  The  East, 
centrated,  at    full    pressure,    within    five    miles   of  reef.      Several 
outside  goldfields  are  known,  but  carry  very  low  grade  ore. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  appeared  to  me  disappointing.  The 
pay  chutes  do  not  seem  to  go  down. 

The  Dutch  Indes  are  suffering  from  wild  company  flotations 
-  engineered  in  Batavia.  Out  of  it  all  has  sprung  one  certainly 
good  mine  in  Sumatra,  and  several  possibly  payable  mines  in  the 
Celebes  and  Borneo. 

China  is  still  in  the  alluvial  state  ;  but  there  are  quartz  reefs  in 
the  North  which  may  become  valuable.  Japan  is  a  small  producer 
only.  Korea  is  thought  to  show  the  best  prospects  for  gold  of 
any  of  the  far  Eastern  countries.  Its  output  for  1900  is  given  as 
77,000  ozs.  Americans  are  now  prospecting  there  and  also  in 
the  Phillipines. 

In  the   United  States  the  output    of  gold  is  still  increasing.  United  states 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  re-working  of  low  grade  mines-  -hitherto 
thought  unpayable — by  improved  methods.     The  yield  of  gold  as 
a  secondary   product  from  copper  and   silver  ores  is  also  getting 
greater. 

Alaska  has  gold  mines  on  the  islands  lying  off  its  coast  ;  and 
placer  deposits  are  worked  all  the  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Yukon. 
This  country  is  being  prospected  in  many  places,  and  I  believe 
quartz  mines  will  yet  be  found  on  the  mainland. 
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British  Columbia  has  not  fulfilled  expectations.  Three  years 
aj(o  its  jfold  mines  looked  more  promising  than  they  do  at 
present.     The  Atlin  hydraulic  field  may  prove  successful. 

Ontario  mines  have  failed,  almost  without  exception. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  yield  of  gold  increases  ver\*  slightly.  It 
is  now  30,000  ozs.  a  year.  The  Klondyke  has  passed  its  zenith. 
Its  pnxluction,  in  1900,  of  over  a  million  ozs.  will  never  again  be 
reached,  but  there  is  still  work  for  years  ahead  on  the  lower  grade 
gravels.  Outside  districts  in  the  Yukon  Territor)'  are  beginning 
to  \Ht  opened  up  with  moderate  success,  but,  as  yet,  no  payable 
quartz  reefs  have  Ix^en  found. 

Mexico  is  a  great  mineral  country.  Whether  its  future  lies 
principally  in  its  copper  and  silver,  rather  than  its  gold  mines,  is 
yet  undecided.  There  are,  as  yet,  only  a  few  important  gold  mines, 
but  the  number  is  growing.  In  1900,  the  yield  of  gold  was 
455,000  ozs. 

We  know  little  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics.  Brazil,  where  the  best  gold  mines  are 
English-owned,  leads  the  yield,  followed  by  Columbia.  The 
government  of  these  countries  is  considered  almost  an  insuperable 
obstacle  against  successful  mining. 

In  writing  this  book,  and  particularly  in  giving  a  description  of 
any  mine,  I  have  tried  to  make  the  mine's  value  apparent  to  the 
shareholder,  rather  than  write  for  other  mining  men  on  technical 
matters.  This  is  not  a  work  on  geology,  or  mine  timbering,  or 
machinery,  or  modern  mining  processes,  because  all  of  these 
subjects  have  been  written  about  by  experts  in  each  branch.  It 
deals  with  mining  rather  from  the  financial  than  any  of  these  other 
sides.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  call  myself  a  specialist  in  *  share 
values.*  I  have  tried  to  give  every  shareholder,  or  would-be  investor. 
an  answer  to  that  very  relevant  question,  *  What  is  the  value  of 
such  and  such  a  mine.  Shall  I  buy  the  shares  ;  or  shall  I  sell 
those  I  already  have  ? '  This,  I  take  it,  is  what  he  most  wants  to 
know.  After  all,  the  money-making  side  of  mining  is  //ic  important 
thing  ;  and  therefore,  dealing  with  that  as  I  do,  there  is  no  need 
to  apologise  for  a  lack  of  description  of  details. 
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I    follow    the   example,    which    I    set  in  the  first  edition,    of  No  individuals 

■..  ,  n    -    '  ...  r'i'*i       are  mentioned 

mentioninjjf  no  persons  by  name.     Mining  criticism  of  individuals,  —the reason 

,  I   .     .       I         I  II  .  for  this. 

as  1  read  it  in  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  is  very  apt  to  run 
10  seed — to  degenerate  into  mere  gush,  with  here  and  there  just  a 
suspicion  of  advertisement.  But  that  does  not  make  me  blind  to 
merit.  When  a  manager  shows  me  a  well-kept  set  of  mine  plans, 
or  an  exact  cost-sheet ;  or  an  engineer,  a  well  laid-out  plant ;  or 
a  mine  foreman,  a  cleanly-worked  stope — I  make  a  mental  note, 
and  it  goes  to  the  mine's  credit  in  my  final  estimate  of  its 
value. 

Now    let    me — without  the    mention  of  names -pay  a  well-  a  well- 

deserved 

deserved    compliment  to    the    thousand   or  so  mining    engineers,  tribute  to 

r  •  •  1  those  who 

managers,  mine  foremen,  engineers,  cyanide   managers,  surveyors,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  g^i^j 
assayers,  accountants,  whose  work  I  have  inspected,  and  who  have  '"'"*^^* 
so  materially  assisted  me  in  my  work. 

The  average  mine  manager,  whether  in  South  Africa,  or  Managers. 
Australia,  or  the  P2ast,  or  America,  or  wherever  1  have  met  him, 
is  a  self-reliant,  capable  man.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 
Some  managers  are  not  capable  :  some  are  not  even  honest-  but, 
as  a  rule,  those  in  actual  charge  of  gold  mines  to-day  are  men  who 
can  be  relied  on.  The  special  knowledge  required  by  these  men 
has  to  be  almost  encyclopaedic  in  its  range,  while  a  strong  grasp 
of  the  springs  of  human  nature,  the  knack  of  choosing  good  lieu- 
tenants, the  exercise  of  great  tact,  and  the  ability  x.o  goirrn,  are  all 
necessiiry  requirements.  To  my  mind  the  most  valuable  essential 
of  all  in  a  mine  manager,  and  that  an  attribute  which  is  often 
subjected  to  a  severe  test,  is  honesty.  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  I 
number  as  friends  and  acquaintances  many  mine  managers  all  over 
the  world,  who  a?'c  honest  men,  and  who  have,  over  and  over 
again,  to  their  own  detriment,  refused  to  do  what  they  considered 
unworthy  their  position  as  managers  and  gentlemen. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  confine  my  praise  to  the  managers  only.   Mine 
The  mine  captain,  whose  valuable  qualities  are  known  rather  to  the 
manjiger   than   to   outsiders,  is   usually  a  most  capable  man,  and 
devoted  to  his  work.      Many  and  manv  a  time,  after  his  hard  clav's 
work  should  have  been  over,  has  a  mine  captain  cheerfully  started 
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either 

memliers  of 
the  staff. 


The  miner: 


off  with  me  on  a  three  or  four  hours'  inspection  of  his  workings, 
only  too  delijrhted  to  oblijre,  and  askinjr  merely  that  his  visitor 
should  show  an  intellij^ent  interest  in  w^hat  he  saw. 

To  these  men,  and  to  the  other  heads  of  departments — ^to 
battery  mana^jers,  cyanide  works  managers,  assayers,  samplers, 
surveyors,  office  staff-  I  owe  a  great  debt,  for  much  service  cheer- 
fully rendered  me,  and  for  the  example  of  good  work  done  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  with  always  a  strict  sense  of  duty,  and  a 
loyalty  towards  the  company  which  shareholders  often  do  not 
fully  appreciate. 

For  the  directors  of  companies  who  sometimes  try  to  corrupt 
these  men  I  have  a  strong  contempt. 

I  wish  I  could  write  as  favourably  of  the  miner  as  of  those  in 
authority  over  him.  The  miner  who  does  his  day's  work  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  w^ho  saves  his  money  with  the  idea  of 
bettering  himself,  is  in  a  minority.  The  average  workman  has  a 
weak  sense  of  duty  :  he  is  jealous  of  his  employer's  better  position  ; 
and  joins  a  labour  union  in  the  secret  hope  that  it  may  be  able  to 
thwart  the  schemes  and  lessen  the  profits  of  the  company  from 
which  he  earns  his  living.  The  rate  of  pay  for  a  miner  on  nearly 
every  gold  mine  is  high.  In  Australia  it  varies  from  45s.  to  70s. 
a  week.  In  the  United  States  even  the  unskilled  worker  draws 
$3  a  day.  In  India,  the  Transvaal,  Canada,  it. is  as  much  as  this, 
or  even  more.  A  good  worker,  too,  can  always  make  a  bigger 
w^age  than  this  by  taking  a  contract.  But  only  the  few  get  any  good 
from  this  high  wage.  The  steady  men  save  their  money.  In 
course  of  time  they  build  a  house  and  have  a  bank  balance  ;  a  good 
many,  too,  find  an  opportunity  to  buy  shares  with  their  savings. 
But  the  majority  literally  squander  their  wages  on  drink  or  gambling, 
and  live  from  hand  to  mouth  all  the  time.  No  miner  need  be  a 
poor  man,  or  consider  himself  an  inferior  being.  After  each  year's 
work  he  can  easily  lay  aside  quite  a  substantial  sum,  and  at  thirty 
years  of  age  this  accumulated  money  ought  to  bring  him  in  a  decent 

income. 

My  sympathies  were  originally  on  the  side  of  the  miner.  My 
personal  experience   in    America,    how  '  more    especially 
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Australia,  has  shown  me  that  the  majority  of  miners  to-day  are  he  is 
hickincr  in  a  sense  of  duty,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  see  their  lacking  in  a 

I  '>       rr  '  •  A;r  r   ^i_  r^*  sense  of  dutv. 

employers  affairs  going  wrong.  Many  ot  these  men  are  rinns, 
Poles,  Slavs  or  Italians,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect  much ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  thousands  of  English  and  Americans 
who  are  led  by  these  men,  and  the  breach  between  labour  and 
capital  in  English-speaking  countries  continues  to  be  a  very  wide 
one. 

I  suppose  that  Government  recognition  of  the  miners'  labour  ui)our 
unions  is  the  thing  that  would  do  most  good.  With  this  would 
be  included  the  liability  of  the  union  officials  for  the  acts  of  the 
union.  The  taking  upon  themselves  of  a  real  responsibility  would 
probably  have  a  bettering  effect  on  these  men — at  present  their 
acts  are  usually  the  acts  of  irresponsible  beings. 

In  this  second  edition,  I  am  giving  no  account  of  many  of  TheiK>orer 

I  •  '        \\T  A  \'        r\  1         1      XT  'y       1         1     ami  shut-down 

the  poorer  mines  in   West  Australia,  yueensland,  INew  Zealand,  mines. 
British  Columbia,  and  elsewhere.     I  had  to  inspect  many  of  these 
once  ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  them  again,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
new  to  write  about  them,  I  am  now  leaving  them  out  altogether.* 

It   is  not  possible  to    keep  up  to  date  with  all  gold-mining  The  dangers 

c      *    * 

developments.  Mines  are  continually  changing- -only  too  often  ^'"""*"s- 
for  the  worse.  In  this  edition,  I  accentuate  the  extreme  dangers 
that  beset  the  speculator  in  shares,  and  show  that  some  day  or 
other  every  mine  must  come  to  an  end.  This  is  too  often  forgotten, 
more  especially  by  shareholders  in  the  best  mines.  The  pessimistic 
side  of  the  question  is  the  right  one  nine  times  out  of  ten  ! 

What   a   work   we  have  before  us  in  riddinj^f  the  industrv  of  The  guinea-pig 

^  ^  '  ^         (lireclor  must 

the  guinea-pig — the  worthless  director!     We  wonder  that  America  begoiHdof. 

is    outstripping    us  in  everything.      But  take  even  this  question. 

In  America  the  director  is  a  business  man,  often  a  mining  specialist, 

and  alwavs  an  executive  head.     With  us  the  London  director  is  a 

titled  person,  or  other  sort  of  dummy,  with  no  business  or  mining 

experience,  and  simply  put  there  to  decoy.     Why  do  we  continue 

to  keep  these  men  in  power? 

*  The  *  Mining  Manual,' pul>lished  every  year  in  London,  is  the  besi  guide  to  the  afVaiib  j'f 
these  hundreds  of  small,  and  mostly  worthless  mines.  I  have  fountl  this  a  valual)le  hook  of 
reference. 
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Here  is  a  quaint  little  story  :    - 
Thestoryof  ^he    Rt.    Hon.    the     Earl    of ,    Chairman     of    the 

a  chairman. 

Chapultepec  Gold  Mine,  sat  one  clay  in  the  company's  office. 
He  was  signing  scrip  transfers  :  it  was  the  thing  he  was  best  at  of  all 
his  duties.  As  he  sat  writing,  a  look  of  extreme  sagacity  came  into 
his  face,  and  all  his  mining  knowledge  shone  out  of  his  eyes. 
'  Mr.  Secretary,'  said  he  to  the  young  man  standing  beside  him, 
*  our  manager  has  several  times  lately  in  his  reports  used  the  word 
**  stope."  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  this  word  before. 
Can  you  tell  mc  what  a  stope  really  is  ? ' 
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CHAPTER     II. 


THK    GOLD    MINES    OF    THK    TRANSVAAL. 

In  1870,  prospectors    in   the  northern   district    of   Zoutpansberij  Early  gold 

discoveries 

were  the   first   to    find    payable  gold    in  the   Transvaal.     In  the 
following   year,    the  discovery   of  the  alluvial  fields  at   Pilgrim's  J*iigrim's 
Rest,  and  Mac-Mac,  in  the  mountains  of  Lydenburg,  led  to  a  big  Mac-Mac. 
rush  from   all  parts  of  the  world,  and   from  that  period  onwards 
the  Transvaal  was  included  among  gold-producing  countries. 

About    1884,   reef  gold    was   found    in    a  number  of  places 
on  Moodie  s  Mountain,  and  on  the  adjoining  hills  of  the  De  Kaap  Moodie's. 
range,   and    a    new    quartz    mining    field,    with    Barberton    as    its  Barberton. 
centre,    came    into    existence.      From     1886    onwards,   a    series    ^^^    ,. 

1086:  dis- 

of  discoveries,    principally    of    *  banket,'    or     reefs    of    water-laid  coveriesof 
pebble     formation,     was     made  :      Witwatersrand,      Klerksdorp, 
Potchefstroom,     and     Heidelberg    districts    were    all    found    to 
contain    these  banket  beds.      Explorers  later  on  opened  up  the 
quartz    reefs  of  the  Murchison    and   Klein    Letaba  districts,   and 
the   stratified    veins   of   Lydenburg.     Less  important  finds   were  outside  min- 
made,    too,    in    the    New    Republic    and    Swazieland — now    parts  "^k  «i'**t"cts. 
of  the    Transviial — and   at    Malmani   and   Otto's  Hoop  near   the 
Bechuanaland  border. 

But  long  ere  this,  all  these  outside  districts  have  had  to  give  The  Rand. 
way  in  importance  to  the  gold  field  of  Witwatersrand- -a  series  of 
banket  beds  nearly  forty  miles  in  length  ;  unlimited,  apparently, 
in  depth  ;  and  payable  over  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  area. 

Witwatersrand,  with  the  fine  city  of  Johannesburg  as  its 
centre,  although  only  sixteen  years  old,  long  ago  became 
the  leading  gold-mining  centre  of  the  world,  and  from  its 
own  immediate  neighbourhood  now  turns  out  more  gold  than 
the  United  States  or  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
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Total  yield 
from  the 
Rand  to  date. 


future  yield. 


Importance  of 

Johannesbury; 

compared 

with  other 

mining 

centres. 


157  mines  on 
the  Rand. 


888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898 


The  yield  of  gold  from  the  Rand,  from  the  commencement 
till  the  time  the  war  began,  totals  ^^76,763,231,  and  is  made 
up  as  follows  : 

1887  •••  •••  •••  •••  ^;^8l,022 

...  ...  ...  72  O}  o  2 1 

1,300,509 

i»735»49i 

2,556,328 

4t^97>^^o 

5)^87>^o6 

6,963,100 

7>84o>779 
...  ...  ...  7)^^4>34^ 

10,583)616 

15,141,376 

1899  to  August  ...         ...         ...  12,485,032 

For  a  number  of  years  to  come  an  average  yield  of 
^25,000,000  may  be  with  reason  expected,  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  ore  in  sight  to  ensure  a  large  output  for  thirty  years  more. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  details  about  the  geology 
of  the  Rand  banket  beds.  The  fact  remains  that  the  ijold  is 
there,  and  when  any  two  geologists  are  prepared  to  agree  as  to 
the  source  whence  it  came,  it  will  be  soon  enough  for  laymen  to 
study  the  question.  In  a  description  of  the  deep-level  mines, 
which  occurs  later  in  this  chapter,  I  refer  to  some  of  the 
elementary  geological  features  about  the  banket  beds,  but 
pretend  to  no  originality  on  the  subject. 

Witwatersrand  to-day  is  ten  times  a  greater  goldfield 
than  any  other  individual  district  in  the  world — not  necessarily 
because  of  its  greater  present  output,  but  because  of  its 
permanence.  I  place  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  second  to  the 
Rand,  and  Kalgoorlie,  West  Australia,  as  third  ;  while  other 
fields  I  have  visited — Dawson  City,  Coolgardie,  Bendigo,  Ballarat, 
Charters    Towers,    Ohinemuri,    Kolar,    Rossland,   the   San  Juan, 

Lode,'  are  of  still  less    individual  importance. 

of  writing    this,    there   are   on   the    Rand    157 

while  a  number  more,   chiefly   to  work  deep- 


and  the    *  Mother 
At   the   time 


mmmg  companies, 

level  areas,  are  in  course  of  formation.^ 

*  JVo/^. —Such   companies   as    Main    Keef    East,    iMain    Reef    ^ 
subsidiaries  of  Randfontcin  Estate  have  already  been  registered, 
market. 


Vson,    and    six    more 
?t  quoted  on  the 
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Of  these  157  mines,  124  are  situated  on  the  Main  Reef  banket 
beds  :  the  majority  of  these  will  eventually  be  worked  at  a  profit. 

In  1898,  75  mines  working  on  the  Rand  produced  j>old 
to  the  value  of  ^15*  141,376,  and  of  these  40  paid  dividends 
equal  to  ^4,834,158.  In  1899,  but  for  the  war,  these  profits 
would  have  been  larger. 

In  1898,  the  following  dividends,  earned  from  actual  mining.  Results  and 

.  ,    1  .  *  1         T-k         1  *        dividends  fr 

were  paid  by  mines  on  the  Rand  : —  ,898. 

Robinson 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

Crown  Reef    ... 

Ferreira 

Geldenhuis  Deep 

Village  Main  Reef 

City  and  Suburban 

Bonanza 

Rose  Deep 

New  Primrose 

Simmer  and  Jack 

Henry  Nourse... 

Crown  Deep    ... 

Pioneer 

I^nglaagte  Estate 

Angelo 

Glencairn 

Wemmer 

Heriot ... 

Durban  Roodepoort    ... 

Witwatersrand 

Wolhuter 

Treasury 

Jumpers 

Rietfontein  *A' 

Driefontein 

Ginsberg 

United  Roodepoort     ... 

Worcester 

Meyer  and  Charlton    . . . 

Jubilee 

J*orges  Randfontein    ... 

I^nglaagte  Block  *  H  ' 

May  Consolidated 

Lancaster 

New  Comet 

Kleinfontein     ... 

Windsor 

Salisbury 

Stanhope 

;£4,834,i58 


I : — 

;^44o,ooo 

295,000 

288,000 

270,000 

225,000 

210,000 

204,000 

200,000 

170,000 

165,000 

164,500 

156,250 

150,000 

141,750 

141,000 

i37»i74 

125,000 

1 20,000 

111,864 

100,000 

97,500 

86,000 

81,000 

80,000 

71,437 

68,750 

64,000 

60,000 

57,433 

51,000 

50,000 

4»,75o 

47,850 

41,250 

30,000 

28,125 

23,125 

20,0C0 

10,000 

3,400 

i6 
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Total  dc])t 
of  Rand 
mines. 


A  Rand 

mining 

venture 

compared  to 

a  mining 

venture 

elsewhere. 


Shareholders 
must  prepare 
to  redeem 
their  capital. 


The  combined  debt,  in  debentures  or  otherwise,  of  Rand 
mining  companies  before  the  war  amounted  to  about  ^5,50x3,000. 

F'urther  capital  will  have  to  be  provided,  in  order  to  bring 
the  already  floated  promising  mines  to  a  producing  stage,  to 
the  amount  of  over  ^13,000,000. 

An  average  main  reef  mining  venture  is  a  legitimate 
venture ;  and  even  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  main  reef  a 
shareholder  has  a  better  chance  in  the  long  run  than  a  shareholder 
in  the  average  third-rate  gold  mine  elsewhere  ;  but,  of  course — 
at  a  price.  Most  of  these  Rand  properties,  except  perhaps  the 
very  best,  are  now  standing,  and  nearly  always  do  stand,  quite 
above  their  intrinsic  value.  A  Rand  claim  is  a  valuable  bit  of 
ground  ;  but  then,  remember,  it  is  only  400  x  150  feet  in  size,  and 
contains  perhaps  40,000  tons  of  ore.  A  100  stamp  mill  will 
crush  this  in  less  than  four  months — and  then  the  claim  is  worth 
nothing.  A  dividend  will  be  paid  from  the  profit,  and  the  shares, 
instead  of  falling  nearly  the  amount  of  the  dividend  deducted, 
will  at  once  rise  to  their  old  price,  or  pt^rhaps  to  a  higher  one. 
But  the  mine  is  gradually  becoming  worked  out. 

It  is  an  exact  statement  to  say  that  in  from  five  to  ten  years 
from  now  a  number  of  the  richest  Johannesburg  mines  will  be 
worked  out.  In  the  meantime  they  will  pay  great  dividends,  but 
their  valuation  on  the  market  is  also  great. 

From  now,  onwards,  shareholders  in  these  mines  must  make 
sure  of  the  redemption  of  their  capital.  These  are  by  far  the 
safest  gold  mines  in  the  world,  and  in  some  cases  the  shares  are 
still  worth  buvins" ;  but  if  the  shareholder  calmly  o^oes  on 
spending,  as  income,  the  whole  dividend  he  receives,  and  makes  no 
provision  for  getting  his  capital  back,  he  will  one  day  curse  the 
name  of  the  mine  he  now  holds  shares  in  -whether  it  be  a 
Wemmer,  or  a  Perreira,  or  a  Heriot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
takes  as  income  five  or  seven  per  cent,  on  his  capital  outlay,  and 
sets  the  rest  of  his  dividend  aside,  strictly  for  redeeming  his 
capital,  he  will  most  certainly  come  out  well  in  the  end. 

This  extreme  safety,  where  one  may  be  satisfied  with 
seven  per  cent,  only,  applies  to  but  a  few  ^^ ^^  the  Johannesburg 
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mines.  I  draw  a  strict  line  between  what  is  certain,  and  what  is 
only  good.  Later  on  in  this  chapter  these  best  mines  are 
tabulated  by  themselves,  and  their  values,  on  a  seven  per  cent, 
basis,  worked  out. 

For  the  more  speculative,  there  are  a  great  many  Rand  mines  a  ciassifica- 

,  ,  111  1         •  1  •  ^>on  of  the 

that    are   good — uncommonly  good   when   compared  with    mmes  Rand  mines 

elsewhere — but  they  are  not  yet  certainties  like  the  best.  *^he^ir^safeiy; 

The  shares   in  these  mines  are  always  fluctuating — up  and 

down  —but  as  a  rule  their   market  valuation   is  more  than   their 

intrinsic  value. 

Then  there  are  the  poorer  and  unpayable  mines  on  the  main 

reef,  and  those  on  outside  reefs.     Some  of  these  may  be  made 

payable  in  time,  but,  speaking  generally,  they  are  only  gambling 

counters,  and   not   to   be  mentioned  in  the  same   breath  as  the 

best  mines. 

The  value  and  earning  capacity  of  these   Rand  mines  before  The  effect  of 

the   war  was  known   pretty  accurately.     Working    expenses  had  mining  " 

then  been  reduced  to  an  all-round  cost  of  about  28s.  per  ton,  or  the  Rami!  *^ 

jXirhaps  a  little  less. 

Much  political  capital  was   made  out  of  the  heavy  taxation, 

and  especially  because  of  the  dynamite  and  railway  monopolies. 
These  were  unjust  of   course,  but  they  did  not    mean  so  much 

to  the  minmg  industry  as  the  difficulties  connected  with  native 
labour.  This  was  for  years  the  real  trouble,  and,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  it  is  going  to  be  the  real  trouble  for  years  to  come. 
Under  a  new  Government  there  will  be  no  monopolies: 
there  w^ill  be  an  efficient  Civil  Service:  a  High  Court  above 
suspicion  :  strict  liquor  and  pass  laws  where  the  native  workers 
are  concerned,  and  a  just  treatment  of  the  natives  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  goldfields.  For  these  advantages  the 
Government  will  levy  direct  taxation,  to  the  extent  of  probably 
ID  per  cent  on  the  mines'  profits.  Kven  then,  after  this  payment 
of  10  per  cent,  working  costs  would  be  lower  than  they  were  before 
the  war. 

But  of  course  another  factor  has  now  to  be  looked  at.     W'e  TheprobaMc 
have  had  the  war,  and  as  a  result  have  got  a  good  Government  taxaii-.n. 
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and  a  lowering  of  mining  costs,  but  the  mines  have  most 
assuredly  got  to  pay  for  all   this. 

The  mining  industry  is  the  only  industry  in  the  Transvaal 
that  will  bear  taxation  :  the  whole  indemnity  therefore,  as  being 
the  Transvaals  share  in  the  cost  of  the  war.  will  be  borne  by  the 
Rand  mines.  The  interest  on  this  indemnity,  and  the  providing 
of  a  sinking  fund,  will  amount,  I  suppose,  to  some  millions 
annually.  To  this  add  a  large  yearly  sum  for  the  up-keep  of  a 
military  or  police  force  in  the  Transvaal — also  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  mines — and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large  savings  in  working 
costs,  brought  about  by  the  war,  are  already  mortgaged  to  meet 
these  payments. 

I  take  it  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  money  saved  by 
lower  working  costs  will  have  to  be  paid  away  by  the  mines  in 
settlement  of  their  share  in  the  cost  of  the  war.  There  will  be, 
therefore,  no  increase  in  their  earning  capacity.  Indirectly, 
conditions  will  be  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  the  poorer  mines 
may,  under  a  graduated  scale  of  taxation,  do  better  than  before  ; 
but  the  richer  mines  will  not.  I  think,  pay  bigger  dividends. 

The  people  who  control  the  industry  will  then  direct  their 
attention  to  the  one  channel  by  which,  even  then,  they  can  lower 
working  costs.  That  will  be  by  increasing  the  supply  of  native 
workmen,  and  reducing  their  pay. 

In  British  South  Africa  there  are  4,000,000  natives — of 
many  races.  In  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Mozambique, 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  there  are  probably  several  millions 
more. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  80,000  able-bodied  natives 
working  in  the  Rand  mines ;  but  100,000  could  have  been 
employed.  For  each  new  stamp  dropped  in  a  mine  ten  more 
natives  are  needed  to  supply  it  with  ore.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
assume — as  so  many  new  mines  will  soon  be  starting  work  -  -that  in 
two  years  from  now  1 50,000  men  will  be  needed  on  the  Rand. 
This  makes  no  allowance  for  many  thousands  more  to  fill  the  needs 
of  Johannesburg  itself,  the  coal  mines,  and  all  the  outside  mining 
districts. 
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The  sources  of  supply  are  : —  Sources  of 

supply. 

(i.)  Natives  of  Swazieland,  Zululand,  and   Natal.     These 

are  fine  workers,  but  refuse  to  work  underground.     They 

are  employed  in  surface  work. 
(2.)  Natives  of  Basutoland,  Cape  Colony,  and    Bechuana- 

land.     They  are  capricious,  and   form  only  a  small  part 

of  the  supply. 
(3.)  Natives  of  the  Northern   Districts   of  the   Transvaal. 

They  are  inferior  workers,  but  in  future  can  be  drawn  on 

more  than  in  the  past. 
(4.)  Natives  of  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Mozambicjue. 

This   is   by   far  the   most   important   source  of   supply. 

These  men   are   fine  workers,  especially   underground  : 

they  stay  on  the  field  for  a  longish  period,  and  really  do 

the  bulk  of  the  work. 

The    labour  question    is   the   question    to-day,    both    in     the 
Transvaal  and  Rhodesia.     Is  the  supply  sufficient  ^ 

Among  these  people  the  prestige  of  a  governing  power  is 
great.  Many  will  come  to  the  Rand  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  the 
change  of  rulers  that  has  come  about.  The  old  workers  will  return: 
these  will  know  that  the  chance  of  ill-treatment  on  the  road  from 
petty  Boer  officials  is  at  an  end.  The  chiefs,  too,  thinking  it  to 
their  advantage  to  cringe  to  the  paramount  Power,  will  be  more 
willing  than  in  the  past  to  assist  the  official  labour  agents  of  the 
Government  or  the  Chamber  of  Mines. 

All  this  will  mean  a  good  deal. 

But  the  crux  of  the  question  is  Mozambique.  Here  Britain  is  Mo/amhiqm 
not  the  paramount  Power,  but  Portugal,  and  here,  unfortunately,  ^hua*^'  '^ 
dwell  the  majority  of  the  best  workers.  Portugal  has  a  trump 
card  here.  It  is  worth  a  big  sum  each  year  to  the  Transvaal,  that 
Portugal  should  favour,  and  organise -or  allow  the  mines  to 
organise — a  continuous  supply  of  workers.  A  close  understanding 
— with  this  in  view — is  essential  between  the  Transvaal  and 
Mozambique  Governments,  with  the  Chamber  of  Mines  a  third 
party  to  the  agreement. 
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But  even  the  resources  of  Mozambique  will  have  to  be 
organised  very  thoroughly — with  responsible  agents,  subsidies  to 
the  chiefs,  and  food  and  shelter  stations  at  regular  intervals — if 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of  men  is  to  be  raised.  I  believe 
even  then  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  supply  at  the  Rand 
for  years  to  come  ! 

And  then  the  natives*  wage  is  going  to  be  reduced  from, 
say,  55s.  to  30s.  a  month.  It  has,  indeed,  already  been  reduced. 
Is  he  going  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  wage  and  continue  to 
come  four  or  five  hundred  miles  to  work  for  it  ? 

This  cutting  down  the  black  man's  pay — as  the  first  result  of 
a  war  which  many  people  believe  was  fought  as  much  on  account 
of  the  Boers'  cruelty  to  the  natives,  as  for  any  other  reason — is 
not  such  a  heartless  act  as  it  appears.  To-day,  in  Natal,  or  the 
Cape,  a  grown  native  thinks  anything  over  1 5s.  a  month  a  good 
wage  :  a  youngster  gets  about  8s. :  even  among  the  Boers,  for 
farm  work,  a  native  got  no  more  than  this,  and  yet  he  often 
remained  for  years — a  devoted  servant.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Rand  the  wage  was  not  even  the  30s.  it  is  now  proposed  to  pay  ; 
and  the  late  high  scale  obtaining  before  the  war,  was  fictitiously 
raised  by  mining  companies  bidding  one  against  the  other  when 
short  of  labour. 

In  addition  to  his  wage,  the  native  gets  food  and  shelter. 
What  he  also  got  in  the  past — vile  drink — he  paid  for  out  of  what 
may  be  called  his  surplus  wage.  A  few  shillings  each  month 
were  spent  on  clothes,  coloured  handkerchiefs,  hand-mirrors, 
sardines,  sugar,  or  butcher's  meat,  but  at  least  half  of  the  whole — 
the  unearned  increment  so  to  speak — went  for  liquor. 

This  extra  wage  will  not  now  be  paid  to  him.  The  ^i  a 
month  or  so,  saved  on  every  native,  instead  of  going  into  the 
pockets  of  Polish  publicans,  will  be  saved  to  the  mining  companies. 
The  native  will  not  be  drunk  two  or  three  days  a  week  :  he  will 
be  just  as  happy,  and  he  will  give  better  and  more  regular  work 
than  before. 

Besides  the  direct  saving  in  wages,  there  will  be  an  indirect 
saving  on  the   item  of  native  labour  of  almost  as  much  again. 
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Because  of  the  new  Government  there  can  now  be  an  organised 
labour  supply  all  over  South  Africa :  food  and  shelter  will  be 
supplied  to  natives  travelling  to  or  from  the  fields  :  they  will  not 
be  molested  by  officials  or  touts :  there  will  be  an  efficient  pass- 
law,  ensuring  no  loss  to  the  mines  by  desertion  :  there  will  be  no 
premiums  except  to  official  agents :  the  sale  of  liquor  will  be 
regulated,  or  stopped  :  the  natives  will  work  on  a  longer  contract : 
they  will  not  arrive  at  the  mines  in  an  emaciated  condition,  and 
there  will  be  less  sickness  :  it  will  be  possible  to  re-introduce  hand 
labour  in  stoping.  instead  of  rock  drills,  and  the  mines  will  be 
bound  down  not  to  outbid  each  other  for  workers  as  in  the 
past. 

All  these  items — facets  in  a  general  study  of  extreme  interest  what  these 
-  -will  mean  a  combined  saving,  either  in  cash  or  in  efficiency,  of  to. 
almost  as  much  as  the  direct  reduction  of  wage. 

It  is  on  this  great  problem  that  I  see  a  real  lessening  in 
working  costs.  Reductions  under  all  other  heads  are  ear-marked 
for  paying  off  war  expenses. 

Another    thing     to     be     settled    is    the    question    of    the 
Bewaarplaatsen.     These   are   areas— equal    to   about  500  mining  The 
claims    m    extent — which    some    mmes    originally    pegged    out  piaatsen 
as  sites  for  machinery  and  tailings  heaps,  or  for  water  rights,  and  *i"*^'*^*""~' 
which    now,    owing   to   deep    level    developments,    have    become 
very  valuable. 

The  companies  owning  the  surface  rights  on  these  areas 
now  naturally  wish  to  secure  the  mining  rights  also.  These 
claims  mostly  lie  in  small  blocks,  containing  the  reef  at 
great  depth,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  new  owners,  who 
might  acquire  the  mining  rights  of  these  areas,  to  work  them  to 
much  advantage.  The  surface  rights,  too,  belong  to  the 
companies,  so  that  a  new  set  of  owners  could  under  no  circum- 
stances reach  the  reef-  -however  valuable  it  might  be — except  by 
arrangement  with  the  present  surface  owners. 

The    solution    of    the    question    is    clearly    this :    that    the  how  it  should 
Government  should  offer  the    claims,  with  full   mining  title     or 
bezitrecht  as  it  is  called — to  the  companies  interested,  for  from  a 
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third  to  a  half  of  their  estimated  ji^ross  value.  Should  the 
companies  refuse  to  take  the  claims  on  these  terms,  they  should 
be  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  hijfhest  bidder. 

Another  problem  which  has  now  to  be  tackled  in  earnest  is 
the  problem  of  ore-sortinj^. 

A  reef  is  frequently  only  from  12  to  24  inches  thick.  To 
mine  this  it  is  found  necessary,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  to  blast  down  a  total  of  30  inches — that  is  to  say, 
24  inches  of  ore  and  6  inches  of  waste  rock.  Usually  the  width 
blasted  down,  however,  is  more  than  this,  averaging  from  36 
to  42  inches,  and  often  when  a  rock  drill  has  to  be  used  in  the 
stope,  the  total  width  of  rock  blasted  down  is  48  inches. 

Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  12  inches  of  clean  ore  was 
I  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  that  of  36  inches  of  waste  rock  almost  nil^ 
the  value  of  the  total  product  blasted  down  on  a  basis  such  as  this 
would  only  be  5  dwts. — an  unpayable  result.  To  make  a  narrow 
reef  such  as  this  pay,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  a  big  per- 
centage of  waste  rock  be  sorted  out  on  the  surface  before  the 
ore  is  sent  t(^  the  battery.  A  large  quantity,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  waste  rock  must  always  remain  in  the  ore  product, 
because,  in  blasting,  much  of  it  is  broken  into  innumerable 
minute  fragments,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  sort  out  a 
great  deal  and  t(^  raise  the  value  of  the  product  considerably. 
In  the  last  two  years  before  the  war,  the  science  of  ore-sorting 
was  getting  to  be  better  understood.  Large  revolving  tables  and 
belts  have  been  erected.  Over  these  the  rock,  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  mine,  slowly  revolves,  streams  of  water  play  upon  it,  showing 
clearly  to  the  sorters  what  is  reef  and  what  is  waste  ;  and,  on 
a  number  of  mines,  from  20  to  30  and  even  40  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  quantity  is  sorted  out  as  being  valueless.  The  mines 
employing  this  careful  system  of  sorting  are  distinguished  above 
their  neighbours  by  their  high  yields  per  ton,  and  usually  by 
their  better  comparative  profits.  But  into  the  minds  of  consulting 
engineers,    and    especiallv    managers,    is    stealing    insidiouslv    the 

as  to  working      i      '        i      i  i  '  r  i  *    i  •     '         l 

costs  militates  knowledge    that    every   ton   ot   waste    rock   sorted   out   raises  the 
^-sl^rtlng.^^^  working  costs  on  the  remainder   by   ^   '^'  •'ht   fraction,   and   they 
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begin  to  realise  clearly  that  low  working  costs — the  object  of  every 
manager  on  the  Rand — and  careful  sorting,  do  not  go  together. 
Unfortunately,  Witwatersrand  managers — with  superficial  reason- 
ing, it  has  seemed  to  me  —  are  judged  by  their  costs  per 
ton  of  ore  crushed.  The  man  who  works  for  20s.  per  ton  takes 
credit  to  himself  over  his  neighbour  who  works  for  22s.,  and  yet 
the  latter,  if  he  chose  to  relinquish  his  elaborate  sorting,  might 
also  work  for  20s.,  or  perhaps  19s.  It  is  true  that  shareholders 
benefit  at  the  end  of  the  year  more  by  the  latter  s  method 
than  by  that  of  the  worker  at  20s.,  but  short-sighted  directors 
on  the  spot,  consulting  engineers  even,  the  Press,  and  a  great 
many  other  people  who  ought  to  know  better,  are  inclined  to 
praise  the  manager  with  the  low  working  costs,  and  to  look  with 
cold  eyes  upon  the  really  sounder  man  who  has  the  courage 
to  prejudice  his  working  costs  per  ton  in  favour  of  close 
sorting. 

But   my  contention   is  that  sortini^  has  not   nearly    reached  Weaiore- 

r  T-  •1--1--J    sorting. 

a  perfect  stage  yet.  hvery  new  mme  that  is  being  equipped 
should  be  provided  with  sorting  tables  or  belts  of  double  the 
area  of  those  now  in  use ;  these  tables  should  revolve  more 
slowly  than  they  do,  and  more  jets  of  water  should  play  on 
them.  A  white  man,  or  several  white  men,  of  capacity,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  sorting-sheds ;  the  staff  of  native 
pickers  should  be  doubled,  and  every  bit  of  waste  rock  over 
the  size  of  an  inch  should  be  removed. 

Then  we  should  have  yiekls  of  45s.  and  50s.  per  ton  from 
mines  now  producing  35s.  ;  smaller  stamp  batteries — saving  all 
the  expenditure  entailed  by  the  present  huge  equipments — would 
suffice  ;  and  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  be—  relatively 
— higher.  Certainly,  to  superficial  study,  working  costs  per  ton 
would  not  show  so  well  as  at  present,  but  the  authorities  to  whom 
the  managers  look  for  approval,  would  have  been  trained  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  relative  values  of  a  low  working  cost  and 
a  large  percentage  of  sorting  combined. 

While  on  this  subject  I   may  say  that  in  America  ijood  work  ;Hai.\  MriiK 

ill  slopes. 

in  stoping  is  being  done   with  *  baby '  drills.      These   are    more 
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easily  moved  about,  and  adjusted,  and  where  the  reef  is  narrow 
do  not  tear  out  the  waste  rock  as  do  those  of  the  ordinary  size. 
They  perhaps  need  better  handling,  however.  I  do  not  think 
these  small  drills  have  ever  been  in  general  use  yet  on  the  Rand. 

A  fourth  problem  worth  discussing,  is  that  of  reciprocity 
between  the  mining  companies. 

As  it  is,  the  capital  expenditure  on  the  Rand,  upon  surface 
equipments,  for  each  individual  mine,  has  reached  an  alarming 
and  extravagant  level.  It  is  no  rare  thing,  now-a-days,  for  the 
directors  of  a  deep-level  mine  to  spend  ;^ 500,000  in  hard  cash 
before  a  single  ton  of  ore  is  milled,  while  the  expenditure  on 
outcrop  mines,  too,  has  been  little  short  of  this.  Of  course,  a 
great  expenditure  is  really  necessary,  but  in  many  cases,  by  the 
exercise  of  due  reciprocity,  a  saving  of  from  ;^50,ooo  to  ;^  150,000 
to  any  given  mine  could  easily  be  effected.  Firstly,  fewer  shafts 
might  be  sunk.  At  present,  by  the  mining  law,  every  mine  must 
have  two  means  of  egress  in  case  of  accident,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  two  adjoining  mines  might  not  agree  to  have  three  shafts 
between  them — one  shaft  each  for  a  main  hauling-way,  and  the 
other  a  joint  shaft,  for  ventilation,  and  for  uses  other  than  that 
of  ore-hauling.  Then,  again,  great  facilities  might  be  rendered 
between  mines  as  regards  the  development  of  certain  areas, 
which,  from  the  occurrence  of  dykes,  faults,  or  from  their 
geographical  position,  may  be  difficult  of  access  to  the  mine 
owning  the  same.  But  probably  the  most  important  saving, 
and  this  is  a  point  I  should  like  directors  of  new  deep-level 
flotations  to  study,  is  what  would  be  effected  by  the  joint  use 
— spread  over  two,  three,  or  even  four  neighbouring  mines — 
of  battery,  cyanide,  and  slimes  plants,  electric  works,  work- 
shops, dams,  and  surface  equipment  generally.  By  means 
of  reciprocal  relationships  of  this  sort  immense  sums  would  be 
saved  on  initial  capital  expenditures,  and  also  a  substantial  figure 
on   actual   working  expenses  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  157  mines  on  the 
Witwatersrand.  Many  more  are  now  in  process  of  formation — 
principally   to  work  deep-level    areas. 
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It  IS   a  matter  of  difficulty  to  classify  the  mines  in  a  way 
that  will  best  show  their  varying  values. 

The  course   I   have  adopted   is  to  classify  them   into  three  a  general 
divisions,  which  are  as  follow: —  classification. 

(a.)  Mines  on  outside  reefs — other  than  the  Main  Reef. 
(6,)  Mines  on  the  Main  Reef — outcrop. 
(c.)  Mines  on  the  Main  Reef — deep  level. 

These  mines  are  further  on  tabulated  to  show  at  a  glance 
^*^^ir  financial  position,  and  they  are  again  further  sub-divided 
*^t:c)  groups. 

A   short    sketch    of   the    main    facts    about    each   of    these 
i  ties    is    added.      Particulars    are    given    of   debenture    issues, 
also   a   table  of  estimated  lives,  and   values  of  the  leading 
ines,  and  a  short  account  of  the  factors  which  determine  such 
^  ^lues. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  mines  floated  on  reefs  other  than  Mines  not 
^Vie  Main   Reef.     The  list  was   a   much    longer   one   years   ago,  theNiain^Recf. 
^specially    after    the    1895    *  boom,'    which    was    responsible    for 
^uite    a    swarm    of    worthless    flotations    on    the    Black     Reef, 
Kimberley  Reef,  etc.     Of  the  twenty-nine  mines  in  this  list  only 
three — Rietfontein  A,  Lancaster,  and  Lancaster  West — have  any 
good  ore  in  sight  at  present,  and  in  the  case  of  the   Lancaster 
mine  this  ore  is  found  rather  on  the  Main   Reef  (known  locally 
as  Botha's  Reef)  than  on  the  Battery  Reef,  on  which  the  mine 
is  supposed,  nominally,  to  be  working. 
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WITWATERSRAND  MINES   SITUATED  ON    REEFS  OTHER    1  HAN 

THE   MAIN    REEF  SERIES. 

Statement  as  to  the   Financial  Position. 


Reef. 

Name  of  Mine. 

Issued  Capital 
{J^\  shares). 

Debt  and 
Debentures. 

Remarks  as  to   the 

Financial  Position 

before  the  War. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Black  Reef      ... 

Midas  East 

175,000 

45,000  in  hand. 

Midas  Deep 

150,000 

— 

50,000         „ 

Middelvlei 

175,000 

12,000         „ 

Middelvlei  Deep... 

90,000 

— 

10,000         „ 

South-West  Randt 

i85»387 

30,000         „ 

Apollo 

180,000 

30,000         „ 

Cornucopia 

100,000 

— 

2,000         „ 

Rand  Southern   ... 

80,615 

8,000 

7  %  Debentures. 

Battery  Reef    ... 

Rip 

I^n  caster 

111,950 
300,000 

180,000 

/  Option  on  Reserve  Shares   to  Re- 
1  deemUebentuies.  I'roAt  earning. 

I^ncaster  West  ... 

195,000 

Profit  earning. 

Violet 

Randt  (5s.  shares) 

1 50,000 
80,000 

150,000 

\  Options  on  250,000  Reser\'c 
\         Shares. 

Rand  Junction    ... 
Horsham... 
Vulcan     ... 

125,000 

190,000 

90,000 

45  000 

(  25,000  Shares  have  15s.   iin- 
(          \vx\k\  liability. 
<  Company  has  given   a    two 
(    years'  option  to  reconstruct. 

2,000  in  hand. 

Lindum    ... 

500,000 

-  — 

70,000         „ 

Kimberley  K^^{ 

Great  Britain 

100,000 

5,000         „ 

Gordon  Estate     ... 

92,000 

— 

20,000         „ 

Bohemian 

1 30,000 

— 

2,000         „ 

Elandsf  ntein  No.  2 

120,000 

- 

Randt  Reefs 

150,000 

■ 

Rand    Roodepoort 

(lOS.)    ... 

60,000 

Leeuwpoort 

95,000 

2,000         „ 

Rand  Central 

200,000 

— 

60,000         ,, 

Du   Preez   Reef 

Rietfontein 

270,000 

Owns  Riet.  A  shares. 

Rietfontein  A     ... 

3i7»5oo 

— 

Profit  earning. 

Alexandra  Estate... 

250,000 

— 

25,000  in  hand. 

Waterfall  (5s.)     ... 

25,000 

Profits  from  Claim  Licenses. 
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Speculators    at   a    distance    should    not  touch  the  shares  of  Outside  mines 

.  •      1  •    •  1       1  1  1        ^^^  dangerous 

any  of  these  outside  mines.  In  individual  cases  they  may  be  investments. 
made  successes,  or  temporary  successes,  and  at  times  they 
form  good  enough  speculations  for  those  on  the  spot,  with 
an  exact  knowledge  of  all  that  is  going  on.  But  if  investors 
in  Europe  buy  these  shares  they  will,  in  all  probability,  lose 
their  money.  As  regards  the  Black  Reef,  eight  miles  to  the  south  Black  Reef. 
of  the  Main  Reef  series,  I  look  on  it  with  extreme  suspicion, 
and  would  like  to  see  every  mine  on  this  line  put  into  liquidation. 

The  Du  Preez  reef  is  narrow  and  treacherous.  Du  Prcez 

The  Kimberley  Reef  and  Battery  Reef  mines  have  this  Kimi)eriey 
point  in  their  favour  —  the  reefs  on  which  the  mines  were  and  Battery 
floated  originally  are  no  good  at  all,  but  under  both  of  them 
the  Main  Reef  series  lies,  sometimes  at  a  workable  depth.  Already, 
in  the  case  of  the  Battery  Reef,  which  lies  comparatively 
near  the  Main  Reef  series,  the  Lancaster  and  Lancaster  West, 
by  sinking  to  the  latter  series,  have  found  payable  ore.  Other 
mines  on  the  same  line,  when  properly  financed,  may  find 
themselves  also  in  this  position. 

The  Kimberley  Reef  mines  are  therefore  being  bought  up  for 
Main  Reef  deep-level  areas.  Most  of  these  mines  are  situated 
on  the  dip  of  poor  stretches  of  Main  Reef,  but  nevertheless  a 
certain  vague  value,  in  these  days  of  deep-level  dreaming, 
attaches  itself  to  the  areas  in  question. 

Midas  East. — Has  a  lot  of  cash  in  hand,  but  little  prospect  Midas  East, 
of  finding  any   payable  ore.     The  property   is  a  large  one,  but 
of  no  value. 

Hidas  Deep. — Has  465   claims.     A  borehole  was  put  down  Midas  Deep. 

Qnttixi^  the   Black  Reef,  at  800  feet,  and   the  directors   reported 

^Aat  the  reef  was  twelve  inches  wide,  assaying  four  ounces.     This 

A^Ppened   some  years  ago,   and   it   is  curious  that   the  company 

^^s     not  either  put  down  more  boreholes,   or   preferably  a  shaft, 

^^       there   is  cash  in  hand  for  this   purpose.      It   is   probable   that 

^^y  ^  is  only  a  local   patch  of  rich  ore,   which   will   not   continue 

e  results  of  working  in  the   Midas  Estate,  the  outcrop  mine. 
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MWdelvld. 


Mi/Ulelvlei 


Srrtith  W«t 
Kandt. 


Apollo. 


Cornucopia. 


Rand 
Southern. 


Rip. 


Lancaster. 


now  liquidated,  were  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the 
Midas  Deep  would  ever  be  a  payable  property. 

Middelvlei. — There  is  no  payable  ore  known  to  exist   here. 

Middelvlei  Deep. — There  is  no  payable  ore  known  to  exist 
near  this  mine. 

South  West  Randt. — Having  found  no  signs  of  payable 
reef  locally,  the  directors  thoughtfully  invested  most  of  its  intact 
working  capital,  some  ;^6o,ooo,  in  a  series  of  New  Zealand  mining 
shares.  They,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  selected 
the  most  worthless  of  all  the  bad  New  Zealand  mines,  for 
this  essay  in  finance,  and,  as  a  result,  the  money  so  laid  out 
must  by  now  have  vanished. 

Apollo. — This  is  a  typical  Black  Reef  flotation.  Fortunately 
there  is  some  cash  in  hand  which  the  shareholders  ought  to 
distribute. 

Cornucopia.— A  mine  of  no  value. 

Rand  Southern. — This  company  should  be  liquidated. 

Rip. — The  Battery  Reef  ore,  worked  in  1896  by  dry  crushing, 
was  found  unpayable.  The  property  of  the  company  might  be 
included  in  a  flotation  to  embrace  the  deep  level  of  the 
French  Rand,  and  for  that  reason  the  shares  have  a  speculative 
value.  There  are  343  claims.  Of  these  52'5  claims  have  lately 
been  sold  to  the  newly-floated  Tudor  mine — a  deep  level. 

Lancaster. — This  company  has  made  an  unexpected  success 
of  an  area  of  ground  hitherto  thought  worthless,  but  more  from 
the  Botha's  Reef  (Main  Reef  series)  than  from  the  Battery  Reef 
itself.  There  is  a  large  debenture  debt,  but  against  this  are 
the  regular  profits  of  the  mine,  and  a  big  reserve  of  good  ore. 
The  future  promises  to  be  successful,  but  the  shares  at  high 
prices  are  not  a  tempting  speculation. 
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Lanoaster  West. — This  property  is,  as  yet,  an  unknown  Lancaster 
quantity.  It  is  expected  to  turn  out  as  well  as  the  Lancaster, 
and  is  under  the  same  control.  Until,  however,  the  continuous 
results  of  a  year's  working  give  a  definite  value  to  the  shares, 
the  mine  may  be  said  to  be  over-capitalised.  There  are  151 
daims. 

Violet. — A  badly-managed  mine  in  the  past.  The  ore  in  vioiet. 
sight  on  the  Battery  Reef  is  unpayable,  but  it  is  thought  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Lancaster  and  Lancaster  West,  the 
Bothas  Reef,  underlying  the  Battery  Reef,  and  not  yet  opened 
out,  may  prove  more  reliable.  The  company  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  reconstruction.  There  are  sixty  stamps  erected,  but 
no  proper  sorting  plant.  The  shares  are  quite  speculative. 
There  is  a  very  large  claim  area. 

Randt. — A    poorly-financed    London    flotation.       Some    ore  Randt. 
of  barely    payable   value   was  developed,   but  the   company  ran 
short  of  funds,  and  the  mine  had  to  be  shut  down  in  the  middle 
of  development.     There  are  forty-six  claims. 

Randt   Junction    Reefs. — A    doubtful    venture,    floated    in  Randt 
London.     No   work    has    yet    been    done.     There    is    a    small  J""^^*^*"* 
balance  of  cash  in  hand. 

Horsham. — The  funds  of  this  company  were  spent  rather  Horsham, 
in  the  erection  of  a  costly  surface  equipment,  and  eighty-stamp 
mill,  than  in  the  development  of  the  mine.  So  far  as  is  known, 
the  ore  developed  is  just  unpayable,  but  further  exploration  on 
the  reef,  which  is  a  fine  regular  body  of  ore,  might  be  more 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  debt  of  ;^45,ooo,  and  the  bondholders, 
while  guaranteeing  to  cancel  interest  on  this  for  two  years,  and 
to  spend  ;^  10,000  in  further  prospecting  work,  have  received 
an  option  for  that  period  to  reconstruct  the  company. 

Yuloan. — After  a  short  period  of  working,  a  few  years  ag(^,  Vuican. 
the    mine   was    shut  down.      It   is  thought   that   the   reefs    might 
eventually   be   payable,    but  only  after  the   spending  c^f  a   great 
deal  of  money — which    the   company  is  not  in  a  position  to  do. 
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Lindum.  Lindum.  -A  larj^e  property  of  550  claims.     This  mine  will 

probably  be  reconstructed,  and  an  effort  made  to  prove  the 
jjround  satisfactorily.  There  are  stretches  of  payable  reef  known 
to  exist,  but  these  are  not  of  great  extent,  and  the  country-  is 
somewhat  badly  faulted.  There  is  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  if  soundly  developed,  the  mine  might  become  a  payable. 
th()u;^h  a  low  grade,  venture.  It  is  a  possible  deep  level,  too. 
of  si^veral  of  the  Randfontein  mines. 

(irrut  Hriiuin.  Great   Britain, — Some  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  this 

c()m|)any  would  make  a  success  of  the  Kimberley  Reef.  A  lot  of 
on*  was  (U^veloped,  on  a  wide  reef,  and  several  good  patches  were 
found.  The  payable  section  of  several  feet  thick,  however,  among 
tli(»  mass  of  low  grade  ore.  was  found  so  difficult  to  locate,  that 
the  mini*  was  shut  down.  Any  future  the  company  may  have 
will  \)r  as  a  deej)  level  of  the  Main  Reef  series,  but  as  the 
Main  Keef  in  this  i\eighlH>urhood  is  poor,  no  great  value  can 
!)(•   set    on    lh<*  (ireat   Britain  claims. 

<''»T(liin.  Gordon    Estate.     Was    recently    reconstructed,    and    is    now 

lu'ini'  bored  with  a  view  to  locating**  the  Main  Reef.  The  countrv 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  much  disturb.^!  i^eolojicallv.  and  it  is 
(loubllul   whether  any   j^ood  r^^'sults  can  be  expected. 

Huhemian.  BoHemlan.      This    mine,    in     the     same    localitv,     is    of    no 

value. 

EiaiuUfontein  ElancLsfonteln     No.    2.     (^wns    fortv-two    claims    on     the 

Kimberley  Ret^f,  valueless  under  that  head,  but  worth  ^300 
each  as  very  deep  levels  oi  Jumpers  outcrop  mine.  The  whole 
value  of  the  property  would  therefore  work  <Hit  at  ,:{,  12.000.  or 
2s.   on  each  share. 

Karitii  Kvv.^  Randt  Reefs.     Owns  i  15  claims  on  extreme  dip  oi  Jumpers. 

uid  .idjacent  outcrop  mines.  The  claims  are  w«>rth  ,{,300  each 
IS  det*p  levels,  making  a  Randt  Reefs  share,  therefore,  worth 
iiuuit  4s.  od. 
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Rand  Roodepoort.  — Owns  thirty-seven   valueless  claims  on  Rand  Ru<xie- 
the  farm    Roodepoort,    and  eighty  claims,    equally    valueless,    at  ^^^' ' 
Klerksdorp. 

Leeuwpoort. — Owns  sixty-five  claims  on  Kimberley  Reef.     It  Ueuwixwrt. 

Is  thought   that  the   Main   Reef  series   will    be   found   here,   and 

boring  is  being  done  in  the  neighbourhood.     But  the  formation 

IS   much    broken   in   this  locality,   and   it    is  probable  that   if  the 

Alain    Reef    is    found    underlying    Leeuwpoort,    or    any    of    the 

acf/acent  blocks  of   claims,  it    will  be  both    broken   and  of   poor 

value.     The  shares  will  be  a  favourite  gambling  counter  until  the 

rnirkG   is  either  proved — or  disproved. 

Sand  Central  Mines. — These  areas  adjoin  Leeuwpoort,  and  Rand  Central. 
^Ae?     same  remarks  apply  here  also.     Boring  is   in   progress,  and 
^h^t         Kimberley    Reef  has    already    been     located    at    a    shallow 

^^E>t:Ti.        It   is   improbable    that   the    Main    Reef   will    be    found 

/^ei-^i^  of  any  value. 


Rietfontein. — Owns    a    large    estate    and     claim    area  —on  Rietfomein. 

Preez    Reef.     The    most   valuable   area   was    floated    off  as 

tfontein  A,  for  which  the  Rietfontein  received  169,029  shares. 

ese   form    its   only    valuable   asset.     The    reef   in    Rietfontein 

^•^^5s   so    far   proved    unpayable.       There    are    forty    stamps — now 

ng  up. 


Vx 


Rietfontein  A. — This  company  has   done    well    for  the  last  Rietfont« 
^"Vvo    years,    although    much  troubled  with  a  broken  reef.     The 
»^ocality    is    not    a    safe   one    for    investors   to   go    into,    and    the 

^Viares,    whatever   the    immediate    prospect    of   the    mine,  should 

be  left  alone. 

Alexandra  Estate. — This   company's  assets  of  value  consist  Aiexa 
of    its    estate    and    its   tree    plantations.     The    reefs   have    been 
found  to  be  valueless. 

"'  '^^^^ — Owns  a  freehold  estate  of   1,917    acres  wat 
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The  Main 
Reef  series. 


A  list  of  the 
mines  on  the 
Main  Reef. 


is  a  small  yearly  revenue  from  claim  licenses,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  reefs  on  the  property  are  of  any 
value. 

So  much  for  the  outside  reefs  of  the  Rand. 

The  Main  Reef  series  extends  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
between  Klipfontein  on  the  east,  and  Randfontein  on  the  west. 
With  the  exception  of  two  big  blanks  in  the  formation,  one  at 
Boksburg  where  a  mass  of  dolerite  has  intruded,  or  overflowed, 
and  the  other  at  Roodepoort,  where  the  whole  formation  has 
been  thrown  several  miles  north,  the  series  may  be  said  to 
be   perfectly    regular. 

Beyond  the  extreme  points  mentioned,  the  continuation  of 
the  series  has  not  yet  been  found.  Without  doubt  it  exists  for 
many  miles  further  in  each  direction,  but  the  formation  has 
either  been  badly  broken,  or  the  outcrops  are  hidden  under 
a  great  depth  of  soil,  or  the  reefs  have  narrowed  down  to 
mere  strincrers.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  continuation  of  the 
Main  Reef — even  if  found — would  be  payable.  Of  the  last 
ten  miles,  east,  on  the  already  proved  stretch,  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  aggregate  carry  payable  reef,  and  on  the  west 
nothing  of  value  has  ever  been  found  beyond  Randfontein.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  no  other  important  stretch  of  the  Main 
Reef  will  ever  be  found  to  carry  payable  gold. 

At  the  far  east  of  the  Rand,  an  apparently  valuable  new 
area  of  ground  is  being  opened  by  the  Geduld  Company.  But 
this  I  look  on  more  as  the  deep  level  area  of  a  section  of  reef 
already  known.     It  is  not  an  actual  extension  of  new  ground. 

Following  this  is  a  list  of  all  the  outcrop  mines  on  the  Main 
Reef ;  in  it  they  are  arranged  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  financial  groups  which  control  them. 

As  I  have  already  said,  some  of  these  mines  are  by  far 
the  safest  gold  mines  in  the  world,  and  a  number  more  are 
really  good,  without  actually  being  quite  safe.  But  the  remaining 
ones  are  a  sorry  lot,  on  the  whole,  and  at  their  present  market 
values  quite  overrated. 
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Each  mine  is  dealt  with  in  detail,  and  its  prospects,  good  or 
bad,  are  summarised.  The  reader  will  see  that  to  hold  shares  in 
3il    the  Rand  mines  is  not  good  business. 

Further  on,    the    deep-level    mines    are   summarised   in   the  The  deep- 
same  way,  and  also  dealt  with  in  detail.  amfthewa) 
It  is  in  these  mines  much  of  the  future  lies.     People  have  betngm^er- 
nictde  a  lot  of   money    in    good    deep-level  shares  in  the  past —  ^'^'^«- 
tKc±y  are    going    to    lose   a    lot    in  bad  deep-level  shares  in    the 
future. 

All  sorts  of  blocks  of  ground — in   which  the  reef  lies  at  an 

a-ppalling  depth — are  going  to  be  floated   into    deep-level    com- 

P*inies,  and  just  as  surely  the  public  is  going  to  buy  the  shares. 

The  deepest  shaft  in  the  world  to-day  is  a  bare  5,000  feet; 

t>ut  one  financial  group»  alone,  is  responsible  for  three  deep-level 

flotations — Bantjes   Deep,  South  Village  Deep,  and   South    Rand- 

*ontein  Deep — which,  I  believe,  will  in  the  aggregate  require  shafts 

^f  over  5,000    feet !     Mines    of  this  sort  would    need    a    million 

pounds   each    before   they   could    start    to    crush ;     these    three 

particular  mines  have  ;^3 50,000  between  them  ! 

But  even  this  sort  of  flotation  will  be  put  in  the  shade  later 
on.  Already  company  promoters  on  the  Rand  are  talking  of 
shafts  to  go  to  8,000,  even  to   12,000  feet ! 

It   will  take  years  even   to  sink  boreholes  to  these  depths.  People  are 
While  they  are  going  down,   the   shareholders  will    need   to  be  h'ea"fiy'ove'i 
buoyed    up  with   fantastic   tales   of  what   they    will    find    at    the  ^^^'^^' 
bottom,  and  then — after  years  of  waiting,  when  the  bore  goes  into 
a  fault,  showing  no  reef  at  all,  or  perhaps  cuts  a  reef  of  hungry 
appearance    that   assays    traces  only  -  people   will  begin  to  think 
that  the  deep-level  madness  has  gone  a  little  too  far. 

"  Too   sweet    is   the   rind,    say   the  sages. 
Too   bitter   the   core'' 

And  then  will  come  the  time  when  these  deep-deep-deep  shares 
are  unsaleable. 
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MINES     SITUATED     ON     THE     MAIN     REEF    SERIES. 

Outcrop    Mines. 
Statement  as   to  the  Financial  Position  before  the  War, 


^  *                             ^     ^  *  * 

Issued  Capital 

Debt  and 

Further  Cash 

Remarks  as   to   the 

Name  of  Mine. 

(;f  I  Shares). 

Del)entures. 

Required. 

Financial  Position. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

A   Modderfontein  (;^4) 

•  •  • 

1,000,000 

Modderfontein  Extension 

325.000 

p 

• 

Witwatersrand    ... 

•  •  • 

352,083 

j  Option  at  ;C7  on  23,917  Resene 
(         Shares. 

Junipers... 

•  »  • 

100,000 

Heriot     ... 

•  •  • 

114,864 

Henry  Nourse    ... 

•  •  • 

125,000 

City  and  Suburban  (;^4) 

1,360,000 

Ferreira  ... 

•  •  • 

90,000 

Robinson  (;^5)  •-. 

•  •  • 

2,750,000 

Crown  Reef 

•  •  • 

I  20,000 

! 

Paarl  Central 

•  •  • 

400,000 



French  Rand 

•  •  • 

j       560,000 

200,000 

70,000 

«  Option  on    Reserve   Shares  to 
(          Redeem  Debentures. 

Wolhuter  (^^4)  ... 

■  •  • 

'     86o,oco 

1 

1 

1 

Treasury  (/;4)    ... 

•  •  • 

540,000 

!       54>ooo 

1 

1 

Debentures. 

Banijes   ... 

•  ft  • 

434^50 

200,000 

C\>n«?olidated    Main 

Reef 

1 

1 20,000 

•  Option  on    Reser\-e   Shares   to 
\          Redeem  Debentures. 

B    Rand  Klipfontein 

*  ft  « 

1 

1 

1 

P 

• 

^60,000  in  hand. 

«v 

1 

•  Option   on    Reserve   Shares  to 

Kleinfontein 

ft  ft  ft 

;     ^3<*250 

IOO,OCO 

1          Redeem  Debentures. 

Chimes  West 

*  »  » 

i7^'^,<'23 

20,000 

P 

• 

1  •  Option   on    Reser%-e   Shares   to 
pay  off  Debt. 

1  % 

P 

Option   on    Reser\-e    Shares   to 

Ik'niun    ... 

■  »  * 

^04,100 

J^O^OOO 

pay  off  Debt. 

.\|K'X 

I  .\n.OOO 

- 

P 

1 

Hviksburg 

•  ft  « 

(»-*5»ooo 

- 

P 

HUieSky 

.  .  . 

150.000 

>sO^OOO 

100,000 

Will  be  Reconstructed. 

Cinderella 

•  •  ft 

ioo»ooo 

^^C'^C'OO 

io.\ooo 

Do.             do. 

.Vi^nes  Munr\>     .., 

■  »  ft 

o3»ooo 

KW.^<^0 

^0.000 

\\^.             do. 

Oivi-Ti   v^n    Reserx-e   Shares   to 

I  ou\et 

ft  ft  « 

\  7  >«ooo 

Kevitr^m  iVhcniurcs, 

Angelo    ... 

ft  *  ' 

j:>»ooo 

Rcv^-^i    IVbenturc    Issue  paid 

Drietonteu\ 

-*  7  5,000 

Ke\^   t    IVbenture    Issue   paid 

0   i«i\>HU'\>; 

ft  ft  ft 

l(K\000 

r-vjv  v«N."      t.''      Issue      Rcser>-e 

Itidmvwal 

5\iOv^ 

\   |>,v^V' 

<^A-x^  :>•   Liquidate  Debt. 

Cdeueanu 

^Ov^,vV^v^ 

I   |v\nVV^ 

*.^,;  ,       ,;^     Keserx^   Shares   to 
Kvv.vx^:v.  IWntures. 

New  rvuwuvse 

\v^v>»OOv> 

.           V       ft      V 

v^fv;  .  ■       •    K«"*<T>x   Shares  to 

S|Hv^  lu»v\a 

\  \<\\>K^<^ 

On^^Ox-n^ 

I  :v;x;vji:c  iVbt. 

\  s\\\^<\\^w  Kvwal 

•  ft  ft 

\  ^^>>s><^ 

.»7x\oo 

X> 

j  \\  \\\  W  Rtxx>nstructed. 

New  I'nitWd 

\    ^^^^y^X^^^ 

<v\v^ 

1 

KovKlepouil 

i75»ow^o 

,         4v>.V 

^  vyik   Ro^mc   Sli«r«s  to 

New  Cvvesuh 

^ 

H«a«t«  IVVc. 

f 
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MWES    SITUATED    ON    THE    MAIN    REEF    SERIES— Ce«ft«<«rf. 


Nim«of  Mine. 

l<sL,i-,lCanilal 

Debt  and 

TurlhiT  Ca-sti 

Remarks   as    .,.    the 

;/.  Shares). 

Del)e  mures. 

Required. 

Financkl  rusition. 

D 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Liiit;laagte  Estate 

470,000 

Langlaagte  Block  B 

632,500 

— 

— 

i°".''i?£.i'as.."" 

Langlaagte  Star 

250.000 

— 

50,000 

Randfontein  Porges 

487.500 

^ 

Rjndfontein  North 

300,000 

— 

50,000 

"indfonldn  Robinson  ... 

574.500 

— 

50,000 

Randfontcin  Block  A      ... 

547.500 

— 

150,000 

"andfonlein  Mynpacht  ... 

632,500 

— 

150,000 

Randfontein  South 

400,000 

- 

J^'ipfonlein           

175.000 

_ 

P 

S'mmet  and  Jack  (;£S)... 

4,700,000 

293,000 

J  DilKiituiM   ttill    nhorlty   Iw 

Luipaards  Vlei 

1 50,000 

|0|inan   on    R«cryi    Shaiei   lo 

Eton        

201,858 

— 

— 

*I^y  Consolidated 

275,000 

_ 

_ 

^^Uenhuia  Estate 





•^t-incess   ...          

165,000 

6o,OOD 

._ 

1  Opikx.  «  K«m  ShuRt  IS 
1         Kedctm  Utbeniurei. 

;j«"%" 

400,000 

— 

\  ""ff   U''«n'"=    l™'    f^ 

N^ewGoch            

300,000 

— 

— 

Meyer  and  Charlton 

100,000 

— 

„ 

Aurora  West        

250,000 

30,000 

_. 

^oodepoort  U.M.  Reef.., 

250,000 

_ 

Salisbury 

1 00,000 



_ 

Jt.bil«     

50,000 

— 

_ 

Wemmer 

o 

Chimes 

80,000 

— 

- 

36.444 

41,000 

-- 

t  option  on  Rexive  3hu«  lu 

East  Rand  Extension 

p 

Geldcnhuis  Main  Reef  ... 

1 50,000 

_ 

1        pij  up.. 

Stanhope 

34.000 

— 

-_ 

Pioneer      

21,000 

— 

LanglaagtePropri'tary  ( i;4) 

100,000 

50.000 

Vogelstruis  Estate 

200,000 

IDO.OOO 

— 

Durban  Roodepoort 

115,000 



— 

Roodepoort  West 

40,000 

— 

— 

Grey's  Mynpacht 

200,000 

— 

- 

York          

64.615 

15,000 

l'.i.|U„l.,L^  l'..|.l.' 

West  Rand  Mines 

240.000 

1  60,000 

.(1|.ii.i-.  ...1   Rc*n.-  s).Ji--  lo 

Windsor 

[0O.O0O 

— 

Worcester           

95-7" 

-- 

West  Rand  Central 

80,000 

— 

— 

Champ  d'Or        ... 

131.624 

— 

Oera  Kleinfoiuein     .../ 

If  0,000 

— 

P 

\  jf.fa  0 ,0Q0  m  Xww'i  ■ 

;()  TRANSVAAL. 

In  descrihiiiLj  these  mines   we  will  commence  at   the  east  en  J 
of  the  R;miK  the  first  mine  Ix^in^j  :  - 

Khphiiii.in.  Klipfontein.      The   ctMiipany   tnvns  a  freehold    farm   of  over 

j.iHX'J  acres.  The  M*iin  Reef  series  has  been  located  here  in  a 
nuniher  of  horeht^les.  but  much  disturlx^d,  and  with  almost 
inwiriable  |)oor  results.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  cash  in 
hand.  riie  shartvs  are  quite  speculative  and  have  as  yet  no 
nttniisii    value. 

i. Rand  Klipfontein.     Owns   a  freehold   farm  of  nearly   s.cmdo 

**'"'"      .h  It-.,  .uul  .lb  uii  .{.00,000  in  cash.  Ihe  reef  has  been  located  in  a 

nuinbrr   t»l   boreholes,   but  aUvays  with  pt.)or   results.      The   mine 

brlon^.'s  lo  ilie  eniirelv  snecuKitive  Rand  ventures. 

H  M.  Modderfontein  Extension.      Two   vears  a^i*)   this   mine   was 

1', lull  down,   but   before  that  a  ;^ood  deal  yA  pn)spectin«j  work  had 

bi  I  M  tlonr.       riv    resuh^   showed    that    the   reef  ran   throuL^h    the 

|iHi|ii  ii\.  bu(  it  i*^  bavlU  faukevl.  narrow,  and  i>nly  t>ne  small  section. 

I.  iIm    m  .nil  ti|   .ill  ilu'  I'xpIor.iitM'v   work,  could  W.  hooked  upon  as 

III  >  b    |M    \h-M    .1     |>it»tii.     Owiu;;    10    .^ood    developments   in    the 

I  i.iii   I  n.l   ,i|    \b»»lil«i  I'MUrin.  M.^vivicrtonuin    b'xcensitm  must  l)e 

.   .11  1.1.  i.. I   i.Imnim-;   .\   irii.vin   *^pv\'i:'..iu\  e  value,   but  there  are  no 

V  iiiiii.    I.  .nil  .  h.  k\.\w  io  \\,u  r.ini  the  shares  <t.indin-^^  at  a  premium. 

Ill-    |ii-.|Mii>   I  .  h.  .  h.iM  t»\  fi     j.iw^  .urrs.   but  only    ;i  small   area 

■  •!    1 1 II  -   I      mil  li  I  I  till    \^\    I  Ml '    I  I'l  t 


.1    I  I 

I   


I 


Miuiiliirhiiilnlii        Ihr.    itKlM.ued    but     hiih  rt-i    unfortunate 

null.     I.   iiii.  inn.-    Miii    1>.  III!    n^riu'iN.    .uul    :n  i>    n-'W    h\i   referred 

I..    I,    I  yK\  il.li    iniiii         I  lir  onl\    lei^on.  h.^wrvr;',  til  it  can  justify 

dix     ^  ,1*  ..i\i     III  u  I.I  I    N.iliMiioM   of   ihi-   prop. Ml)    !•>  tHo   tact    that 
'.lui.       iM     ..\»i      t    M. «    ii-il    1  l.Min  ..    .ind.     J.ovibt'.r  •>,«;,     ^peculators 

\/^.i    ili.ii   ilh    v.MupiiiN    w  ill  '..-11  oil   sv'ver.i!  .uwiN  t'»    -^Libsidiaries. 

\b«vlvu  iloiiu  in    loun  .  .ui   i\i  rlieni    i-\  iinp\'  .>:'  t:;e    '  valuatitm 

.    .    I.  :i       i.:.u\        l\  ,.pli'  .I'.-.mnr  th.ii   e.uli   Mo.i.icrt"  «n:eia  claim 

.VWI..J        •  .vs».    iiid  ihii.  ihrirlori'.  llu'  ^l^res  are  w.irili.  at 

;-  :         :.ii    '..x^    M.iax   \vMis  will  '  >d  how  :ni:ch   inoiu-y 

.-•    t^     '.io!'-  •  •      'line.    i!kI  i  *5;,  whose  llotaiiiMi 
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must  be  assumed,  will  be  earning  the  ;^ 300,000  a  year  which  will 

be  necessary  to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  present  market 

v'aluation  ?     Looking  at  the  mine  in  a  coldly  impartial  light,  we 

^tid  that  half-a-million  has  been  spent  on  it,  and  that  so  far  it  has 

*^'orked,  on  balance,  at  a  loss.    These  are  the  actual  results  to  date. 

*  hey  are  not  distinctly  encouraging,  and  yet,  such  is  the  desire  of 

^'^^    public  to  gamble,  and  to  discount   any  improvement  by  at 

fea.st    five   years,    that   the  shares  have  again  become  a  popular 

speculation. 

Van  Ryn. — The  earlier  directors  of  this  mine,  in  the  *  boom  *  Van  Ryn. 

^'     I  895,  showed  themselves  to  be  able  originators  and  pioneers  in 

^*^^    now  fashionable  recreation  of  *  flotation  of  subsidiaries.'    They 

"^^^ted  the  Van  Ryn  North  and  the  Van  Ryn  West,  and  on  the 

ngth  of  this  the  shares  in  the  parent  company  were  put  up  to 

When  the  slump  came,  these  able  men  again  struck  out  a  line 

^^^     themselves,  and  showed  an  admiring  financial  world  a   new 

^'^^^t^iation  on  the  *  subsidiary '  theme  :    they  reabsorbed  these  two 

^^tations — and  still  to    the  extreme    financial   advantage   of  the 

Parent  concern.     It  came  about  in  this  way.     It  was  found  that  the 

^  a.n   Ryn  North,  owing  no  doubt  to  some  careless  blunder,  Aad 

^^en  located  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  reefy  and  that  there  was  no 

^re  at  all  in  the  mine.     The  parent  company  was  at  that  time  very 

short  of  cash,  in  fact  heavily  in  debt,  and  as  the  Van  Ryn  North 

had  fortunately  ;^ 60,000  in  the  bank,  it  was  decided  to  rectify  the 

awkward    mistake   alluded  to  by   a   reamalgamation,   which    was 

done.     By    this    act.    Van     Ryn    North    shareholders     received 

shares   in    a    mine    with    ore    in    it,    and    the    Van    Ryn   Com-  Curious 

-  ,  ^_^-  .  ,  •     1     •  finance. 

pany  got  the  necessary  cash.  1  hen  agam,  at  a  later  period,  it  was 
found  one  day  that  the  Van  Ryn  West  was  heavily  in  debt.  As 
this  debt  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  parent  company,  and  was 
mostly  due  to  it,  it  was  necessary  that  such  an  unpleasant  fact 
should  be  got  rid  of,  so  the  directors  of  the  Van  Ryn.  with  exquisite 
delicacy  of  feeling,  not  only  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  V^an  Ryn  West, 
but  absorbed  the  whole  of  that  company,  with  its  8o-stamp  mill, 
and    its   well-developed    mine,   into  the   bargain.     Now  the  Van 
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Chimes. 


New  Klein- 
fontein. 


Benoni. 


Chimes  West , 


Ryn  exists  as  if  these  exciting  matters  had  never  taken  place. 
It  has  1 60  stamps  ;  a  poor  labour  supply  ;  a  large  extent  of 
ground  ;  a  narrow  reef ;  and  is  well  managed. 

Reconciling  these  various  factors,  the  directors  have  notified 
shareholders  that  when  all  the  stamps  are  set  to  work  profits  of 
;^  1 5,000  a  month  may  be  expected.  There  is,  however,  not 
enough  ore  in  sight  to  speak  definitely  of  the  future.  The  mine  is 
a  promising  one. 

Chimes. — The  area  of  this  company's  mine  is  situated  on  a 
small  broken  patch  of  reef.  This  has  now  been  worked  out, 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  mine  is  at  an  end.  Share- 
holders still  continue  looking  for  another  bit  of  reef,  but  this  is 
costly  work,  and  they  may  tire  of  it  soon. 

New  Kleinfontein. — A  low  grade  mine,  but  with  over  1 20 
unworked  ore  claims.  The  company  is  soundly  managed,  and 
there  is  a  large  reserve  of  ore  opened  out.  The  capacity  of  this 
mine  is  now  fairly  well  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
chance  of  any  considerable  improvements  in  profit-earning.  There 
are  140  stamps,  but  owing  to  scarcity  of  labour  never  more  than 
100  have  been  worked.  With  all  the  stamps  at  work,  profits  of 
^100,000  a  year  might  be  earned,  but  this  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  high-water  mark  of  production,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  attained 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  shares  at  over  £2  are  a  doubtful 
investment,  (ireat  damage  was  done  to  the  machinery  of  this 
mine  during  the  war.  To  replace  this  will  no  doubt  require  a  new 
issue  of  shares. 

Benoni. — There  is  one  small  patch,  or  chute  of  good  ore  in  the 
mine,  not  enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  battery,  and  so  far  all 
other  development,  of  which  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount, 
has  failed  to  prove  anything  more  of  value.  No  doubt  further 
development  in  Benoni  is  justifiable,  and  will  be  undertaken  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  consider  the  mine  a  doubtful  venture, 
and  the  shares  only  a  speculation. 

Chimes  West. — This  is  another  mine,  which  so  far  is  shown 
to  be  unpayable,  and  althoug  '  =*-al  more  exploration  will  be 
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undertaken  before  the  mine  is  absolutely  condemned,  it  is  as  well 
^r  shareholders  to  realise  that  the  venture  is  a  doubtful  one.  The 
'■^t^f  is  a  fine  body,  and  regular  in  occurrence,  but  low  in  value. 

Western  Kleinfontein. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ]y^^^^P'   . 

«  ....  Kleinfontein. 

the  reef  in  this  mine  is  unpayable — in  fact  the  company  should 
nciver  have  been  floated.  Practically  no  work  has  yet  been  done 
^'^  the  property,  although  it  was  floated  six  years  ago.  The 
directors,  in  not  wasting  their  money  on  the  mine,  have  shown 
^ood  judgment.  The  working  capital  thus  saved  has  been  invested 
J^cliciously,  and  the  company  now  owns  at  least  ;^6o,ooo  in  cash 
^ncl  good  shares.     It  should  be  liquidated. 

Apex. — The  property  of  the  company  embraces  the  freehold  Apex. 

^f  a  large  farm,  which  contains  within  its  boundaries  a  coal  mine,  as 

^^ell  as  numerous  broken  patches  of  the  Main  Reef  series — which 

^u    this  neighbourhood  is  badly  disturbed.      Within  the   last   few 

nionths  before  the    war,  the    explorations    of   the   company  had 

U)cated  what  I  think  is  the  first  stretch  of  payable  reef  that  has, 

so  far,  been  found  in  the  Apex.     On   this  the  shares  have  gone 

to  a  big   price.     But    it    is   too  soon   to    assume   that  a   payable 

mine    will    be    evolved    from    the    disturbed    area  owned    by  this 

company.     The  shares,  ow^ing  to  the  size  and  geographical  position 

of  the  property,  have  doubtless  a  fascination  for  speculators,  but 

investors,  who  buy  on  proved  results,  should  not  touch  them  yet. 

East  Rand  Extension.  The  area  of  this  company  is  1,117  ^'^^^  R*"** 
claims  in  different  parts  of  the  poor  section  of  the  East  Rand,  also 
claims  at  De  Kaap,  Heidelberg,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  a  holding  in 
East  Rand  Proprietary  shares.  Boreholes  put  down  on  the 
principal  block  of  ground,  adjoining  Apex,  have,  it  is  said,  cut  a 
reef,  or  reefs,  of  good  value.  There  is  no  evidence  to  prove,  how- 
ever, that  the  Main  Reef  series  (if  it  (/oes  run  through  the  ground ) 
is  likely  to  be  payable  over  any  great  stretch.  In  the  meantime 
the  shares  are  only  a  gambling  counter,  though,  I  will  admit,  rather 
a  tempting  one  to  a  certain  class  of  speculators. 

Boksburg  Mines. — This  is  another  company  holding  a  large  H<,ksi,ur^. 
area  of  ground  on  the  broken  and  probably  poor  stretch  of  country 
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Blue  Sky. 


Cinderella. 


Agnes  ^funro. 


New  Comet. 


that  exists  in  this  part  of  the  East  Rand.  The  property  of  the 
company  is  dangerously  near  to  the  great  mass  of  diorite  which  cuts 
right  through  the  formation  here,  and  which  apparently  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  reefs  being  poor  and  broken  up  for  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  of  disturbance.  All  these  little  matters  are  con- 
veniently forgotten  in  a  *  boom/  and  the  public,  owing  merely 
to  the  geographical  position  of  the  property  (the  surface  map  does 
not  show  a  mass  of  diorite  a  mile  wide),  will  probably  purchase 
the  shares  with  eagerness. 

Blue  Sky. — The  most  easterly  of  the  fine  series  of  mines 
that  belongs  to  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Company.  Readers 
must  note  that  from  this  mine  westwards  the  Main  Reef 
stretches  in  a  regular  line  for  many  miles,  and  is  almost  invariably 
of  good  value,  while  from  here  eastwards,  with  the  exception 
of  a  patch  in  Apex  and  the  Kleinfontein-Modderfontein-Van  Ryn 
stretch,  no  payable  reef  has  been  found. 

The  reef  in  the  Blue  Sky  although  good,  is  very  narrow, 
and  is  not  yet  proved  sufficiently  to  justify  the  immediate 
reflotation  of  the  company.  There  are  forty  ore-bearing  claims, 
and  eventually  the  mine  should  be  a  payable  one.  The 
shares    are    a    fairly    good    speculation    up  to  par. 

Cinderella. — This  mine,  consisting  of  forty  ore-bearing  claims, 
will  be  absorbed  into  one,  or  two,  new  subsidiaries  of  the  East 
Rand  Proprietary  Company.  The  ground  is  good.  The  shares 
are  quite  a  good  speculation  at  ;^2. 

Agnes  Munro. — Owing  to  the  small  area  of  this  property — 
twelve  ore-carrying  claims — and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  already  in  debt 
to  the  extent  of  ;!^90,ooo,  the  shares  cannot  be  considered  as 
worth  more  than  par  ;  but  the  reef  is  good.  The  mine  will  be 
absorbed  into  a  larger  flotation. 

New  Comet. — This  is  a  mine  with  lOO  stamps,  and  about  80 
unworked  ore  claims.  Two  reefs  of  the  series,  the  north  and 
south  reefs,  are  worked,  but  up  to  the  present,  owing  to  the 
patchiness  of  the  ore,  the  mine  has  been  disappointing.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  shares  is  not  over  ^3,  if  as  much. 
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Beginning  in  the  Comet,  and  passing  through  all  the  mines 
^^_,_  as  far  as  the  Witwatersrand  mine,    is  a  big  dyke  running 
^^^^lel  with  the  formation,  and  lying  between  the  north  and  south 
;fs.     There  are  good  geological  reasons  for  believing  that  this 


j^^Vce  originally  cut  the  south  reef  in  two,  and  that  the  so-called 
tiot^h  reef  of  this  part  of  the  Rand  is  only  the  cut-off  piece  of  the 
sovith  reef. 

If  this  is  so,  shafts  going  down  on  the  north  reef,  when  they  what  is  the 
reach  a  depth  of  about  i,ooo  feet,  will  come  up  against  the  dyke,  big  dyke 
and  the  north  reef  will  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  partVThe  * 

In  favour  of  this  theory  is  the  fact  that  in   places  along  this  ^^afie?"^ 
stretch,  the  two  reefs  are  dipping  at  different  angles.     This  is  not  between  the 
USU3.1  on  the  main  reef  series. 

Against  the  theory,  is  the  fact   that  in   most  of  the  mines 
afected,  the  north  reef  is  much  poorer  than  the  south  reef.     If 
fAe    north  reef  is  only  a  cut-off  piece  of  the  south  reef,  why  should  it 
^ot    b>e  as  rich  as  the  south  reef?     But  it  is  not  so  by  a  long  way ! 

However,  the  assumption — which  will  be  proved  one  way  or 
the  other  within  a  year  or  two — is  that  these  two  reefs  are  parts 
o^  tiV^e  same  reef,  cut  in  two  by  the  dyke. 

The  mines  affected  are  New  Comet,  Angelo,  Driefontein, 
B^^l- moral,  Witwatersrand,  and  Witwatersrand  Deep.  Fortunately 
^^  most  of  these  the  north  reef  is  low  grade,  and  is  not  worked 
^^^va.^h  yet. 

The  East  Rand  Proprietary  Company  ought  to  make  an 
^^PRcial  statement  on  this  question. 

*  Angelo. — So  far,   only  the  south   reef  has  been  worked  in  Angeio. 

^Viis  mine.     The  north  reef  is  poor,  and,  should  it  be  cut  off  by 

^Vie  dyke,  the  loss  to  the  Angelo  would  not  be  great.     The  south 

^^ef  is  exceptionally   rich,   and    there  is    a    large  amount  of  ore 

developed.      But  there  are  only  about  fifty-five  unworked  south 

reef  claims,  and  on  this  reef  alone,  with  i  lo  stamps,  the  mine  will 

be  worked  out  in  ten  years.     The  dividend  should  be  80  per  cent. 

On   these   figures,   based  only  on  the  south  reef,  the  shares,   to 

*  Readers  are  referred  to  the  assay  plan  of  the  Angelo,  which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
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yield  7  per  cent,  interest  and  redemption  of  capital  invested,  are 
worth,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  ;^5f . 

Driefontein. — This  is  an  excellent  property,  consisting  of 
about  60  unworked  south  reef  claims.  The  north  reef  in  this 
mine,  too,  is  poor.  There  are  no  stamps  and  a  large  reserve 
of  ore  developed.  So  far  as  can  be  estimated,  the  life  of  the 
mine,  on  the  south  reef,  should  be  twelve  years  ;  the  dividend 
45  per  cent.  ;  and  the  shares,  on  the  south  reef  alone,  on  a 
7  per  cent,  basis,  are  worth  ;^3f. 

Balmoral. — This  property  has  only  got  north  reef  in  its 
area,  and,  after  years  of  work,  the  result,  on  balance,  has  been  a 
loss.     I    do  not   see   much    chance  of  improvement. 

Ginsberg. — This  is  rather  a  sound  little  mine,  and  is  at 
present  working  the  south  reef.  The  north  reef  has  been 
located  in  a  borehole,  but  this  is  probably  north  of  the  dyke, 
and  may  not  be  found  to  continue  in  depth.  Assuming  that 
both  reefs  exist  throui^hout  the  mine,  but  that  the  north  reef 
is  as  poor  as  in  the  Balmoral,  the  life  of  the  Ginsberg,  with 
fifty  stamps,  will  be  thirteen  years  more  ;  the  average  dividend  w^ill 
be  35  per  cent.  ;  and  the  shares  may  be  said  to   be  worth  about 

£21 

Witwatersrand. —  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  set  even  an 
approximate  valuation  on  the  shares  of  this  company.  It  owns  a 
valuable  freehold  estate  bringing  in  ^12,000  a  year  revenue; 
five  water-rights  ;  400  reef  claims  ;  and  a  fine  surface  equip- 
ment, including  120  stamps.  The  ore  lately  developed  in  all 
parts  of  the  mine  is  stated  to  be  of  good  value,  and  the  shares 
are  eagerly   bought   by   speculators. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  record  of  the  mine  has  been 
poor.  Even  with  its  increased  battery  it  has  earned  indifferent 
profits.  No  doubt,  in  these  days  of  the  '  valuation  per  claim ' 
fallacy,  and  the  *  flotation  of  subsidiaries  '  movement,  some 
shuffling  of  the  cards  may  ere  '  olace. 
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As  to  earning  legitimate  mining  profits  sufficient  to  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  price  to  which  the  shares  have  risen,  i.e,, 
^240.000  a  year,  I  do  not  consider  the  mine  can  do  it.  As  a 
gamble  the  shares  may  be  all  right ;  in  the  meantime,  as  an 
investment,  they  are  not  worth  more  than  half  their  price. 

Glencairn. — So  far  as  is  now  known  this  mine  also  is  low  Giencaim. 
grade,  but  from  the  value  of  the  ore  being  opened  out  in  the 
adjoining  mines,  especially  in  the  deep  level,  it  should  improve 
rather  than  decline.  Only  no  out  of  i6o  stamps  were  at  work 
in  1899;  ^he  excuse  given  was  want  of  labour.  Assuming  all 
the  stamps  at  work,  the  life  of  the  mine  would  be  sixteen  years 
more ;  the  dividend  would  average  30  per  cent. ;  and  the  shares 
would  be  worth  ^2f. 

May    Consolidated    is    opening    out,    as    are    all    the    other  MayConwii- 
mines  in  this  neighbourhood,  well  in    the   lower  levels.      Given 
a  regular  water  supply,  this  mine  should,  in  the  future,  and  until 
it  is  exhausted,  never  again  cause  shareholders  anxiety. 

There  are  about  26^  un worked  claims  ;  with  100  stamps 
the  life  will  be  ten-and-a-half  years  more ;  the  averaije  dividend 
75  per  cent.;   and  the  shares  are  worth   rather  over  ^5^. 

New  Primrose. — This  mine,  as  regards  aggregate  width  of  New  Primrose 
payable  ore,  has  improved  in  the  lower  levels.  Under  the 
same  management  as  (ilencairn,  working  costs  are  low, 
and  the  future  should  be  even  more  successful  than  the  past 
has  been.  With  the  present  160  stamps  the  life  is  fifteen 
years ;  the  dividend  should  average  60  per  cent.  ;  and  the  shares 
are  worth  rather  over  ^5. 

Simmer  and  Jack. — The  controllers  of  this,  the  largest  mine  simmer  and 
in  the  Transvaal,  are  alwavs  so  busv,  either  tloatin<^  off  sub-  •  *^  ' 
sidiaries  ;  or  splitting  up  subsidiaries  already  Hoated  ;  or  issuing 
debentures  ;  or  paying  them  oft*  again  ;  that  for  an  outsider  it 
is  impossible  to  state  at  any  given  moment  either  the  size  of  the* 
Simmer ;  its  debt ;  its  cash  in  hand  ;  the  number  of  shares  held 
in    subsidiaries  ;     or    even     the     number    of     such     subsidiaries 
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themselves.  When  the  directors  settle  down  to  steady  work  with 
the  280-stamp  mill,  which  they  talk  of  increasing  to  320  stamps, 
they  will  find  that  the  property,  fine  as  it  is,  is  over-capitalised. 
Of  the  one-and-a-half  million  tons  of  ore  developed,  an  immense 
quantity  is  of  a  lower  grade  than  was  ever  expected,  t.e.y  it  will 
not  yield  more  than  8s.  per  ton  profit,  and  should  these  poor 
patches  continue  in  depth,  or  be  found  in  other  places,  as  certainly 
may  be  expected,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  mine  to  keep 
up  high  yields. 

My  estimate  of  the  value  of  Simmer  and  Jack  shares,  after 
paying  off  its  debenture  issue,  and  allowing  ;^  1,600,000  as  the 
remaining  value  of  its  outside  assets,  is  jC^  12s.  6d.  On  a  basis 
of  320  stamps,  this  figure  would  be  increased,  but  the  mine,  is,  in 
any  case,  an  unwieldy  undertaking. 

Stanhope. — This  little  property  is  practically  worked  out.  It 
may  scrape  together  profits,  either  on  its  last  months  of  crushing, 
or  from  the  sale  of  its  machinery,  to  pay  a  shilling  or  two  per  share 
as  a  final  dividend,  but  this  cannot  be  expected  with  certainty. 

Geldenhuis  Main.-- Has  been  an  irregularly- worked  mine, 
and  has  failed  to  realise  the  profits  which  its  controllers  have 
predicted.  Its  life  may  be  anything  from  four  to  eight  years 
more,  but  I  fancy  that  it  will  continue  to  disappoint  share- 
holders as  steadily  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
The  shares  are  not  worth  los. 

Geldenhuis  Estate. — This  mine  has  turned  out  a  success  in 
every  way.  Its  capacity  is  now  known  with  something  like 
exactitude,  and  is  comprised  in  the  following  facts  : — 


Life  from  1902 

Average  annual  dividend  to  be  expected... 

Value  of  the  freehold  estate 

Value  of  the  shares,  taking  7  per  cent, 
dividend,  and  allowing  for  redemp- 
tion of  capital  invested 


6^  years. 
175  per  cent. 
£  1 00,000. 


£^\' 
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Treasury. — On  paper,  Treasury  shares  work  out  well ;  there  Treasu 
is  no  reason  to  think  that,  in  practice,  the  value  will  be  found  to  be 
less.    It  is  in  a  good  locality,  surrounded  by  other  mines  earning 
big  profits,  while  the  mine  itself  is  now  a  well-developed,  cheaply- 

vorked  venture.     The  company  holds  5,737  Simmer  West  shares. 

The  life  should  be  thirteen  years;  the  dividend  18  per  cent.  ;  and 

the  value  of  the  shares  jC6. 

Jumpers. — The  life  of  this  mine  is  about  four  years  more,  jumiH? 
during  which  time  dividends  from  ore  mined  should  average 
perhaps  50  per  cent.  The  company  owns  11,394  South  Nourse 
shares.  The  company  holds  also  29,188  Jumpers  Deep  shares, 
received  in  exchange  for  twenty-three  claims,  and  if  it  secures 
bezitrecht  on  its  further  twenty-eight  claims,  now  held  as 
bewaarplaatsen,  it  will  be  entitled,  in  exchange  for  these,  to  a 
further  36,662  Jumpers  Deep  shares,  making  65,850  in  all.  In 
this  eventuality  Jumpers  shares  would  be  worth  jCs- 

New  Heriot. — In  the  last  year  or  two  the  value  of  the  ore  in  New  v 
this  mine,  especially  in  the  main  reef,  has  somewhat  fallen  off;  so 
much  so  that  an  estimated  future  average  dividend  of  125  per  cent, 
has  now  to  be  reduced  to  100  per  cent.      On  this  basis  Heriot 
shares  are  worth  /^S. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in  a  mine  like  the  Heriot, 
that  there  are  already  400,000  tons  of  ore  developed,  and  paid  for 
out  of  current  working  expenses.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years 
of  the  mine's  life,  it  will  have  to  do  no  development  work,  and  no 
shaft  sinking,  and  nothing  need  be  charged  for  depreciation. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable  that  the  Heriot,  during 
its  last  few  years  of  life,  may  pay  considerably  more  than  the  100 
per  cent,  reckoned  on. 

I  would  instance  the  shares  at  anything  under  ;^8  as  a 
sound  investment. 

Henry  Nourse. — This  mine  has  ore  reserves  developed  for  Henry 
several   years   ahead,   and   before   long  all    the   shafts   will    have 
reached  the  boundary  of  the  property.     The  continued  good  v 
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Of  --/r*:  :r.  v:**:  n-.:r/^  >*  4.«L:r»ji.  The  company  owns  thirty-nine 
-/^*^u4rp»;iiir^i^tn.  vr.xr..  rVxn  their  location,  will  probably  be 
r'v.ryf  V/  oor.t^V.  ^rxir  ore.  Setting  on  these  a  net  value,  a^fter 
*>r:.x::i7/£  'jrjfz  yckj^ifz  o>sc  ot  obcainii^  bezitrecht,  oi  £\.  15s.  p^^ 
H^.ry  S-AjT-ifz  ^TiiTr::.  I  estimate  that  the  total  value  of  the 
property  >.  fr.-sil  to  ^:c4  per  share.  The  shares  at  anytbiin^/ 
-ryfer  th:^  rrj?iv  rje  OjCi^ssd^aed  a  sound  investment. 


or 


*^  '''^^-*»  Hev  GoeL — I:   :s  ^xaied   orBciaUy  that  the  ore  now  bein 

'^<r/e>jf^  fceiow  the  btz  <iyke,  of  which  there  is  already  a  larc^e 
quantrt\'  in  ^i^^iit.  wfll  yieid  -^-'jod  profits.      Considering  the  pa.st 
hist*^^'  of  the  mine.  I  cannoc  persuade  myself  that  this  newIy-four:i.d 
patch  of  ;^^/od  ore  is  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  I  consider  th^e 
shares  speculative.      There  are  over  forty  unworiced  ore  claiim  ^ 
and  sixty  heavy  stamps,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hazard  a  guess 
to  what  profits  will  be  for.  say.  the  first  year  after  the  recommenc 
ment  of  crushing. 

Spcs  Boctt.  Spes  Bmuu — For  a  long  time  past  the  Spes  Bona  has  barel 

earned  interest  on  its  hea\'y  debt — let  alone  profits.  The  min 
is  situated  in  a  locality  which  has  always  produced  p<x>r  ore 
Even  assuming  a  slightly  better  yield  in  the  future,  which  recen 
assavs  seem  to  indicate,  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  or 
remaining  in  the  mine  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  th 
company  and  dividends  of  £1  per  share,  much  less  can  it  ber 
expected  to  yield  redemption  of  capital  invested. 


Wolhuter. — The    comparative    failure   of   this   company    to 
earn  lan^e  profits  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  valuable  reef  has 
become,    in    the    lower    levels,    a    large    mass,    double    its    usual 
thickness,  and  carrying  only   the   same  aggregate  of  gold  in  its 
enlanred   form,  as  it  did  when  it  was  of  ordinar\-  stoping  width. 
This  is  a  serious  matter  :   the  reef  looks  well ;   it  is  of  great  width  ; 
regular  in  its  occurrence  :   and  yet  it  is  only  worth  half  its  usual 
value.      I    do    not    specially   instance   the   Wolhuter,  because   the 
same  thing  has  occurred  in  other  outcrop  mines,  and  will  occur 
'   sp  levels  also,  but  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
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there  are  unknown  risks,  even  in  banket  mining,  and  that  except  a 
mine  has  all  its  ore  actually  proved,  either  by  its  own  develop- 
ment, or  by  the  extensive  workings  of  the  immediate  deep  level, 
there  are  risks.  In  the  face  of  this  it  is  absurd  to  state,  as  many 
people  do,  that  the  shares  of  a  mine  like  the  Wolhuter,  not  yet 
proved  on  the  dip,  and  exceedingly  patchy,  so  far  as  is  known, 
should  be  bought  to  yield  5  per  cent,  interest.  I  consider  that 
10  per  cent,  is  the  lowest  interest  possible  on  a  mine  such  as  this, 
3nd  although  the  figures  given  in  the  table  represent  a  valuation  on 
^  7  per  cent,  basis,  I  think  this  is  too  little. 

The    only   knowledge    of   the    value   of   the    ground    below  a  patchy 

^he     Wolhuter     and     adjoining      mines,     is     gained     from     the 

^^zuidenville    borehole,    which    cut    through    the    reef  at    3,251 

'^^t.     The  ore,  as  shown  by  the  core,  was  hungry-looking,  quartzy 

^'^cj  assayed  next  to  nothing.     Of  course,  one  borehole,  sunk  to 

^Ocate    the    reef,   not   to  gauge  its   value,   is   no  criterion   for  the 

^^^^luation  of  a  mining  area,  but  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 

^^  outcrop  mine  not  proved  by  the  workings  of  an  immediate  deep 

'^Vel,   is   more  or  less  of  an  unknown  quantity,  and  must  not  be 

'^Ought  to  yield  7  or  even  10  per  cent. 

In  the  Wolhuter,  the  eastern  ground,  under  the  Spes  Bona,  is 

opening  out  rather  well.     Small  patches  of  better  value  occur  also 

^ere  and  there  in  the  principal  workings,  and  help  to  keep  up  the 

present  average.     On   the   whole,  however,  the  mine   is  still   an 

Unproved  quantity,  and  the  shares  are  more  or  less  speculative. 

On  a  7  per  cent,  basis  their  value  works  out  to  ;^5.  12s.  6d. 

Meyer  and  Charlton. — A  low  errade  mine,  but  with  excep-  Meyer  and 
tionally  low  working  costs,  and  a  steady  dividend  payer.  The 
company  owned  a  small  block  of  deep-level  claims,  divided  from 
its  present  mine  by  eight  claims  belonging  to  the  Wolhuter. 
These  eight  claims  the  directors  recently  bought  for  the  Charlton 
for  ;^  105,000 — a  sound  purchase,  consolidating  the  area  of  that 
mine,  and  prolonging  its  life.  In  addition  the  Charlton  owns 
nine  bewaarplaatsen,  but  these  are  some  distance  away,  and  if 
bezitrecht  is  granted  to  them,  they  will  be  incorporated  in  a 
deep-level  company. 
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The  Meyer  and  Charlton,  with  its  present  80  stamps,  has 
a  life  of  ten  years  more  ;  it  should  pay  an  average  dividend  of 
85  per  cent.,  and  its  shares,  are  worth  jC6\.  This  is  a  sound 
mine. 

City  and  Suburban. — There  are  two  outstanding  points 
of  interest  in  this  mine  at  present. 

The  first  is  the  fact  that,  at  the  eighth  level,  an  extensive 
layer  of  rock,  widening  at  the  fourteenth  level  to  100  feet  thick, 
has  forced  itself  in  between  the  Main  Reef  and  Main  Reef 
Leader.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  Leader,  always 
hitherto  a  reef  of  value,  has  been,  in  places,  squeezed  out  of 
existence,  whilst  its  tonnage  and  value  of  ore  between  the  points 
mentioned,  has  fallen  to  almost  a  minus  quantity. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  loss  of  ore — equal  to  a  two 
years'  supply,  the  reserves  in  the  mine  now  stand  at  half-a-million 
tons,  paid  for  from  current  profits.  A  slight  improvement  is 
noticeable  in  the  value  of  the  Main  Reef  Leader  in  the  lowest 
workings,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  intrusive  rock  will  continue  to 
do  great  damage. 

The  second  fact,  and  an  equally  serious  one,  is  that,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wolhuter,  the  principal  reef  in  the  mine, 
the  South  Reef,  has  widened  out  in  the  lowest  levels  to  a  mass 
seven  feet  thick,  and  containing  no  more  gold  in  the  aggregate 
than  it  did  when  only  three  feet  thick. 

Like  the  Wolhuter,  the  City  has  no  deep  level  at  work, 
and  shareholders  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  value 
of  the  ore  is  between  the  present  bottom  level  of  the  mine  and  the 
boundary.  There  are,  of  course,  especially  on  the  west  side, 
undoubted  rich  patches  of  ore,  but  the  average  of  ore  now 
being  opened  out  is  of  low  grade.  The  policy  of  the  company, 
seeing  that  the  Main  Reef  Leader  is  now  producing  so  little  ore, 
is  at  present  to  mine  a  larger  proportion  of  South  Reef  than  in 
the  past.  In  the  upper  levels,  where  stoping  is  now  being  done, 
the  South  Reef  still  maintains  a  medium  width,  and  is  of  good 
value,  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  future  years,  unless  a  change  again 
takes  place,  a  falling  off  in  profits  »-"'»«^t  result.     I  have  allowed  for 
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an  averajj^e  dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  which  errs  probably  on  the 
-*jiJe  of  optimism  :  for  a  life  of  twenty  years  :  and  including  the 
value  of  the  company's  township,  have  consequently,  placed  a 
value  on  the  shares  of  £6,  7s.  6d.  But  Cities  are  not  cheap  at 
this  price. 

Jubilee. — A  correct  estimation  of  the  value  of  this  mine  must  JuMiee. 
include    the     value    of    its     various     outside     holdings.      These 
C'>ni  prise:  — 

(a.)  X'illage   Main  Reef  shares 

[b,)  4^  bewcuirplaatsen 

(r.)   15^  bezitrecht  claims — Wemmer  Pan 


Value  ^10,000 
27,000 
93»ooo 


(Part  of  these  are  beinjr  sold  for  25,173  shares  in 
the  South  City  less  a  liability  of  ;f  12,586.  The 
rest  will  he  sold  to  the  Suhurlian  Deep'. 


£  1 30,000 


^'^l^ial  to  £2%   for  each  Jubilee  Share. 

When  we  add  to  this  a  life  of  seven  years  more  for  the  mine, 
^^~ith  a  yearly  dividend  of  lOO  per  cent.,  we  ^et  a  total  valuation 
^^  ^7 J  per  each  Jubilee  share.  These  shares  are  a  good 
Pvirchase. 


Salisbury.     This  company's  assets  comprise:  — 

{a.)  Mine    dividends    of    40    per    cent,    for 
6 J  years  more  equal  to  /,  2  a  share. 

{b,)   \^\   bezitrecht   claims -Wemmer    Pan      ^,93,000 


(Part  of  these  are  heinj^  s^ld  f<>r  25,173  shares  in 
the  South  City— le>s  a  lialnlity  of  ;/,i2.5S6.  Tlie 
rest  will  Ik.'  sold  to  the  Sul)urlxin  Deep). 


{(',)  2     bezitrecht  claims     ... 
(d,)  4     bewaarplaatsen 
(^*-)  3-2   bewaarplaatsen 


24,000 
20,000 
2  1 ,000 

£1  s8,ooo 


Salisbury. 


The    whole    is   e(|ual  to   a    valuation    of  £yi^    for   each    Salisbur) 

share. 

I) 
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^^™*"^'-  Wemmer. — This  mine  has  a  further  estimated  life  of  seven 

years,  crushing  with   70  stamps ;    during   that    period    it   should 
easily  pay  an  average  dividend  of  over  200  per  cent. 
In  addition  the  company  owns  the  following: — 

(a,)  36,226    Village    Deep    shares    with    a    contingent 
liability  of  ^60,092. 

{/?,)  A   water-right,   which,   when   bezitrecht  is  obtained, 
will  leave  a  profit  to  the  company  of  ^50,000. 

(c.)   1 1   claims,  bewaarplaatsen. 

{(il,)  8  claims,  bewaarplaatsen. 

The  total   value   of  the   mine  and   these  other  assets   is   at 
least  ^14 — perhaps  as  much  as  ^17 — a  share. 

Ferreira.  FePFeira. — The  future  of  this  mine   has  been  calculated   to 

a  nicety. 

For  the  next  four  years  or  so,  milling  with  80  stamps 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  rich  South  Reef,  it  will  earn  dividends 
of  300  per  cent.  After  that  the  company  will  take  over  the 
forty  stamps  of  the  Worcester  mine,  which  by  that  time  will 
be  worked  out,  and  milling  then  a  larger  proportion  of  the  poorer 
Main  Reef,  but  with  1 20  stamps,  will  still  continue  to  earn 
dividends  of  300  per  cent.  So  far  as  is  known,  then — and  in  a 
mine  proved  as  this  is,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  the  ore — the  mine  will  pay  300  per  cent,  for  eleven 
years  more,  and  will  then  be  worked  out. 
The  followinu"  assets  are  also  held:—- 

6  bezitrecht  claims,  worth  ...  /,  240,000 

6  bewaarplaatsen           ...  ...  150,000 

2   bezitrecht       ...          ...  ...  14,000 

II   bewaarplaatsen           ...  ...  33,000 

^437,000 
or  equal  to  nearly  ^5  per  share. 

On    the    7    per    cent,    dividend    basis,    Ferrciras    arc    worth 
^26  a  share — all  assets  in*^' 
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Worcester. — This  mine  will  be  worked  out  in  from  three  to  Worcester, 
four  years  more.     It  will   pay  60  per  cent,   dividends  till   then, 
and    as    it    owns    several    valuable    bewaarplaatsen     and    other 
assets,  the  shares  may  be  considered  as  worth  over  £^, 

The  company  is  prospecting  a  new  mine  on  the  De  Kaap 
field.  On  this  venture  it  may  lose  money — or  it  may  spend  on 
its  equipment  a  lot  of  the  money  which  would  otherwise  be 
devoted  to  dividends. 

Robinson. — This  is  the  leading  gold  mine  in  South  Africa,  Robinson, 
and  had  paid  in  dividends,  to  the  end  of  1898,  y^2, 630,937. 
Apparently  its  future  will  be  even  greater  than  its  past.  There 
are  200  stamps.  There  are  still  ninety-nine  unworked  claims, 
and  a  life  of  quite  fourteen  years  more  may  be  expected.  The 
Robinson  Company  owns  60,1 19  shares  in  the  Robinson  Central 
Deep,    received  for  6^  claims. 

The    value   of  Robinson   shares   on   a   7  per   cent,    basis   is 
^10. 

Johannesburg  Pioneer. — This  mine  should  be  finally  worked  Pioneer, 
out  during   1902.     Its  valuation   is  : — 

(a.)  Mine  dividends,  yet  to  come   ...  say,  £2  per  share. 
(d,)  Slimes  in  hand  ...  ...   say,       i 

(c)  Value  of  Main  Reef,  which  may 

be  sold  to  an  adjoining  company  say,       i 


M  »' 


Total 


»»        >> 


n  )» 


Crown  Reef. — This  mine,  from  1902,  has  an  estimated  life  Crown  Reef, 
of  five  years,  and  during  that  period  may  be  expected  to  pay 
average  dividends  of  240  per  cent.  An  enormous  dividend 
such  as  this,  as  I  have  already  explained,  is  the  result  of  the 
ending  of  all  expenditure  upon  capital  account,  shaft  sinking, 
redemption  of  plant,  and  development  of  ore — equal  to,  in  the 
case  of  the  Crown  Reef,  probably  ^100,000  a  year.  All  these 
expenses  will  cease  for  several  years  before  the  mine  is  worked 
out,  and  of  course  will  be  reflected  to  the  full  amount  in  the 
dividends. 


i>  2 
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Langlaagte 
Estate. 


Langlaagte 
RoyaL 


Taarl  Central. 


langlaagte 
Proprietary. 


Block  B. 


In  addition,  the  Crown  Reef  mine  owns  fifty-one  deep-level 
claims,  held  by  bezitrecht,  and  42^  bewaarplaatsen  claims — worth 
altogether,  on  present  valuation,  ^6^  per  share. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration.  Crown  Reef  shares  are 
worth  ^i5f. 

Langlaagte  Estate. — The  aggregate  width  of  reef  now- 
worked  in  this  mine,  and  at  a  very  low  cost,  is  sixteen  feet. 
There  are,  approximately,  fifty-four  unworked  claims,  and  on 
the  present  stamping  capacity — 200  heads — the  mine  will  last 
for  sixteen  years  more.  An  average  dividend  of  35  per  cent, 
should  be  possible,  and  including  the  company's  holding  in  such 
doubtful  ventures  as  Langlaagte  Exploration,  Langlaagte  Star, 
and  Block  B,  the  shares  may  be  said  to  be  worth  ^3.  12s.  6d. 

Langlaagte  Royal. — This  mine  is  now  shut  down,  and 
heavily  in  debt.  The  reefs  in  this  property  at  a  shallower  point 
were  payable,  but  in  depth  they  became  poor,  and  there  is  now 
a  big  quantity  of  unpayable  ore  developed  on  all  the  lower 
levels.  It  is  possible  that  an  improvement  might  be  found  if 
the  mine  were  developed  still  deeper,  but  it  has  been  such  a 
disappointment,  and  the  company  is  so  heavily  in  debt,  that 
those    in    control    are    naturally    afraid    to   take  the  risk. 

The  shares  are  quite  speculative. 

Paarl  Central. — Month  after  month  this  mine  yields  returns 
which  show  no  actual  loss,  but  which  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
more  than  interest  on  the  company's  debt,  which  stands  at 
^60,000.  The  locality  in  which  the  mine  is  situated  contains 
persistently  low  grade  ore,  and  there  seems  little  hope  that 
the  mine  will  be  really  successful.  There  are  about  forty 
unworked  claims. 

Langlaagte  Proprietary. — A  low  grade  mine,  held  by 
French  shareholders,  and  now  shut  down.  It  is  possible 
that   this  mine   might  pay  on  a  small  scale  if  well   handled. 

Langlaagte  Block  B.  -This  company's  ground  carries 
low     grade     ore    throughout.       The     mine    has    always     earned 
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sufficient  profit  to  pay  a  dividend  on  its  82,500  8  per  cent, 
preference  shares,  but  until  1898  never  paid  on  its  ordinary- 
shares.  The  ore  is  treated  most  economically.  The  mine  has 
a  long  life,  and  the  company  owns  125,000  shares  in  the 
Langlaagte  Exploration  Company.  In  spite  of  these  facts  the 
shares  are  not  a  good  speculation. 

New   CroBSUS. — Very    low    grade.       Recently    reconstructed.  Neu  Cnesus. 
An  attempt,  for  the  fifth   or  sixth  time,  is  again  being  made  to 
run  this  mine  at  a  profit. 

Langlaagte  Star. — Another  low  grade  mine,  which  is  r^ngiaagie 
now  working  without  a  profit.  Readers  will  note  that  there 
is  a  large  patch  of  the  Main  Reef  series  here  which  is  barely 
payable  under  any  circumstances.  The  mines  situated  on  this 
patch  are  Langlaagte  Royal,  Paarl  Central,  Langlaagte  Proprietary, 
Langlaagte  Block  B,  New  Croesus,  and  Langlaagte  Star,  and 
speculators  should  not  invest  in  this  group  of  mines.  Beyond 
this  area  westward  a  slight  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
reefs  takes  place.     The  next  mine  is  the 

Main  Reef  Consolidated. — Such  a  mine  as  this,  holdinii^  a  Main  uecf. 
freehold  estate,  and  over  600  reef  claims,  becomes  a  favourite 
speculative  counter  during  a  strong  market.  To  begin  with, 
the  mine  itself,  or  rather  such  portions  as  have  been  exploited, 
has  turned  out  successfully.  It  is  low  grade,  but  there 
is  one  stretch  of  reef  proved  payable  for  3,000  feet  in  length, 
and  this  is  continuing  good  in  the  deepest  w^orkings.  It 
is,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  will  issue  two 
subsidiary  companies,  that  speculators  so  eagerly  buy  Main  Reef 
shares.  The  fascination  of  being  able  to  print  new  scrip,  whether 
the  areas  of  ground  represented  by  such  scrip  be  good  or  bad, 
is  too  much  for  the  speculating  public,  and  it  succumbs  to  what 
may  be  described  as  the  '  fascination  of  the  subsidiary.' 

New   Unified. -If  this  mine  were  properly  equipped,   it    is  New  rnified, 
possible  that   it   would    become    a  profit   earner.      To  pay  off  the 
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Aurora  West. 


Bantjes. 


Vogels'ruis. 


Kimberley 
Roodepoort . 


debt,  and  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  sorting-tables,  would  require 
^120,000,  which  sum  I  consider  shareholders  would  be  justified 
in  supplying. 

Aurora  West  United. — There  are  130,000  tons  of  South 
Reef  ore  developed,  and  80,000  tons  of  Main  Reef.  The 
latter  is  unpayable,  but  the  South  Reef  should  yield  profits  of 
I  OS.  per  ton.  The  main  problem  for  this  mine,  which  is  soundly 
managed,  is  careful  ore  sorting. 

As  an  investment  the  shares  are  doubtful. 

Bantjes. — The  company  owns  an  estate,  and  a  large  area 
of  ore-carrying  claims.  More  money  is  required  for  develop- 
ment, but  results  to  date  warrant  neither  the  erection  of  a 
battery,  nor — a  much  more  serious  matter  to  speculators — 
the  flotation  of  any  subsidiaries.  The  future  for  this  company  is 
problematical,  and  the  shares  are  a  doubtful  speculation. 

Yogelstruis  Estate. — Four  years  ago,  when  the  battery  of 
this  mine  was  shut  down,  it  was  assumed  that  the  working  of 
the  unoxidised  ore  developed  would  not  leave  a  profit.  Since 
that  time  working  costs  have  become  less,  and  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  value  of  the  ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine 
is  noticeable.  The  shareholders  have  raised  ^100,000  on 
debentures,  which  money  is  being  devoted  to  further  develop- 
ment of  the  mine,  and  to  the  erection  of  necessary  plant. 
It  is  now  thought  that  the  company  may  be  able  to  make 
small   profits. 

Roodepoort. — This  mine  has  a  large  claim  area,  but  the 
ore  is  low  grade.  So  far,  the  mine  has  never  earned  regular 
profits.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Unified, 
that  if  the  debt  were  paid  off,  the  mine  developed  for  a  year 
ahead,  and  a  new  mill  and  sorting-tables  erected,  the  mine 
would  pay.  To  this  extent  I  consider  shareholders  would  be 
justified  in  raising  ;^  150,000,  but  the  control  of  the  mine 
should    be    in    more    eneroretic    hands    than   it  has  hitherto  been. 
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ilt'hl.  and  to  erect  a  new  mill  and  sortinv^-tables,  would  require 
.{J  I  ^0,000.  which  sum  I  consider  shareholders  would  be  justified 
in  supplyin;^. 

Ai.iui.iWi.i.  Aurora  West  United. — There  are    i  ;o.ooo  tons  of  South 

\\rr(  i^rc  developed,  and  So.cxx)  tons  of  Main  Reef.  The 
laller  is  unpayable,  but  the  South  Reef  should  yield  profits  of 
!Os.  |H'r  ton.  The  main  problem  for  this  mine,  which  is  soundly 
manaued,  is  careful  ore  sortin*":. 

As  an  investment  the  shares  are  doubtful. 

^^'''M'--  Ban^es.     The   company  owns  an   estate,  and  a  larj:je  area 

ol  ore  i\uryino"  claims.  More  money  is  required  for  develop- 
nuiu.  but  results  to  date  warrant  neither  the  erection  of  a 
li.iihTN ,  nor  a  much  nn»re  serimis  matter  to  speculators — 
ihe  lloiaiion  o\  any  subsidiaries.  The  future  for  this  company  is 
piobli  in.uii\il.  an!  the  sh.ires  are  a  d«Hibtful  speculation. 


\  •  .  I  1..1 


VogelBtruis   Estate.     I^nir  years  a:::o,  when  the    l^atter)-  of 

llu^,   ii\ine   was  shut   iK^wn,   it    was   assumed   that   the  wiirkinii   of 

llu'    uiio\ivli^iil   ore    vle\  elt^pevl    wt»;:ld    not    leave   a   profit.      Since 

lb. a    lime    NNoikini*    losis    h.iw    become    less,    and    a    sliv^ht    im- 

noisviuini    \i\   \\\r   \.ilue  ol    li^:   ore   at   tile   l^'»ttom   r»f  the    mine 

I.     ii^iiuv.d'le  1  be     shareho'aiers     b..i\e     r.iised     .:{.  lOO.OOO     on 

.U  l.»  iiiiio-..    wbuh    mone\     i^    In^n^    v!e\\ue^l    to    further   develop- 

n.  w     III    ilie     inme,    and    to     tiie     eiwii-v^.    -n*    necessary    plant. 

i  iwi\N    ibviUi'bi    iliii    ihe    k'oinpaiw     :*mv    be    able    to    make 

.   '  .      « » '  \ » ' 11  ■  1 

Kv\HilJJKH>l*t.       I  lu*>    miuv'    lias    a    :ai\;e    v'.a::v.   virea.   but    the 

.      'vx       i.uu.      ''v^    lai .    ihe    mine    iia>  :)^  \ ;  r    e.irned   retj^ular 

.  ••    .»!   ,»pinu»i\.  lio\\e\vM-.  as    \\\  {\\-   ca<c   .»:   lll^.'  I'nified, 

eo;    wviv-    paivl   \»!t.    ilie   in::ie    r.v  \  e!. ':\\:    :*.^r   a    vear 

iv  w     iml!     auvl    -»o!iin^  i.ib'.e^   e:^\^u\:.    ::ie    mine 

-..^  '  .»    .ar»    vAU'Mi     1    ^'on^ivier   ^:^  ;■.\•■^^^:v■•.•^    wov/^l    be 

;..:.:.■       .'xO,.\\\     bill    {\w     .o:v.:o!     oi"    :!^.e     mine 

•x  u'.K-    liUiLi^'iic    haiv  '^   has  ir!::urto  been. 
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French  kand.  Fpenoh    Rand. — The    French    Rand    is    usually   spoken    of 

as  a  deep  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principal  workings, 
and  the  richest  ore,  found  are  on  the  dip  of  the  Champ  d'Or, 
but  the  company  also  owns  a  lot  of  outcrop  ground.  In  all 
there  are  400  reef-bearing  claims,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more 
than  one-half  of  these  will  be  found  to  carry  payable  ore. 
There  are  now  250,000  tons  developed,  which  will  give  an 
average  yield  of  38s.  per  ton,  leaving  los.  profit.  It  is  intended 
to  increase  the  battery  to  120  heads,  for  which  purpose  a  total 
debt  will  be  incurred,  including  the  present  debenture  issue, 
of  ^270,000.  Even  with  120  stamps  at  work,  assuming  the 
present  defective  labour  supply  can  be  overcome,  profits  will 
hardly  be  such  as  to  warrant  investors  buying  the  shares  at  ;^2. 

Champ  d'Or.  Champ  d'Op. — The  life  of   this    mine   should    be    nearly  4^ 

years,  and  the  average  dividend  50  per  cent.  This  makes  the 
shares  worth  £2\. 

Windsor.  WlndsoP. — This  mine  has  turned  out  unexpectedly  successful, 

but  not  enough  is  yet  known  of  it  in  depth  to  warrant  the  shares 
being  classed  as  a  sound  investment. 

Eton. — This  lately  floated  mine — part  of  Luipaard's  Vlei  -  will 
be  amalgamated  with  the  Windsor. 

Luipaard's  Lulpaafd^s    Ylel. — An    estate,    bringing    in    a    revenue    of 

^8,000  a  year  from  claim  licenses,  and  an  immense  number 
of  reef  claims,  carrying  particularly  low  grade  ore,  are  the 
company's  assets. 

This  is  an  oft  reconstructed  property.  It  has  now  developed 
its  eastern  claims  and  floated  these  off  into  the  Eton  mine,  which 
in  turn  will  amaWmate  with  the  Windsor.  The  rest  of  the  biir 
Luipaard's  Vlei  area  is  low  grade.      Its  payability  is  doubtful. 

York.  York. — Apparently  the  York  mine  has  a  life  of  from  seven 

to  eight  years  only,  and,  as  its  profit-earning  capacity  is  small, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  pay  off  the  par  value  of  the 
shares. 
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West  Rand  Mines. — The  small  scale  of  operations  here  West  Rand. 
oUt  of  proportion  to  the  big  area  of  ground  owned.  Already, 
j^^j^vv^ever,  there  is  a  debt  of  ^60,000,  and  at  least  ^100,000  in 
ition  is  necessary  to  put  the  mine  on  a  solid  basis.  Even- 
.lly,  patches  of  payable  ore  should  be  found,  but  the  company 
over-capitalised  already,  and  by  the  time  it  has  suffered 
onstruction,  present  shareholders  will  find  that  their  original 
^l-iares  have  cost  them  a  price  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
i-ecover.     The  present  shares  are  a  fair  speculation. 

lliTest   Rand   Central. — A   small,    London    controlled   mine,  wesi  Rand 
which  is   not   likely   to   pay  much   more  than  working  expenses. 
7' hie  re  are  twenty-nine  claims. 

Randfontein  Subsidiaries. — This  group  of  mines,  the  most  Randfomein 
w^e^isterly  of  any  on  the  Main  Reef  series,  I  deal  with  under 
one  head.  It  is  the  boast  of  those  who  control  these  mines 
that  all  information  about  them  is  withheld  from  the  public. 
The  public,  to  show  its  appreciation,  eagerly  buys  Randfonteins 
and    Randfontein  subsidiaries  on  the  first  sign  of  a  rising  market. 

Of  the  subsidiaries,  Porges  Randfontein  pays  an  occasional  Porges. 
div^idend  of  10  per  cent. — averaging  rather  less  than  one  a  year. 
Th^   company  owns  200,000  South   Randfontein  shares. 

South   Randfontein. — Recently    commenced    to    crush,    and  South. 
h3.s    paid  one  10  per  cent,  dividend.      It  appears  to  contain  good 
are,  and  is  well  thought  of. 

North   Randfontein. — After    working    for    several    years    at  North. 
a   loss  is  now  shut  down. 


nson . 


Robinson    Randfontein    is    working    without    profit.      The  i^'»^^' 
company  holds  400,000  Block  A  shares. 

Hynpacht    Randfontein.    and    Block    A    Randfontein. —  Mynvacht, 

P»,  1  .  Block  A. 

^  loated    several  years  ago,   have   not    yet    reached    a    producing 
^t^ge,  and  both  at   present  are   shut  down. 
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All  these  mines  own  large  claim  areas,  but  are  ove^^^ 
capitalised  :  poorly  equipped  :  do  not  practise  ore-sorting  :  and  f^^ 
can  be  easily  seen,  have  not  proved  in  the  aggregate  successfu  ^ 
Six  more  subsidiaries  were  floated  just  before  the  war.  Thi^^ 
I  believe,  was  done  to  evade  a  certain  alteration  in  the  golc;^ 
law  which  was  about  to  come  into  force.  I  cannot  ascertain  that  ^ 
these   mines  have  any  working  capital  to  speak  of,   so    consider 

A  new  reef  on  that  they  are  not  worth  discussing.  Recently  a  new  reef  was 
found  on  Randfontein  which,  it  is  assumed,  traverses  all  the 
mines.  It  is  reported  that  this  reef  is  of  good  value,  and  that 
the  prospects  of  all  the  mines  are  improved  thereby ;  but  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  this  reef,  although  good  in  places, 
is  not  consistently  payable,  and  that  not  nearly  enough  work  has 
been  done  on  it  to  warrant  exaggerated  ideas  as  to  its  value. 

On  the  whole,  probably,  the  new  reef  will  be  found  to  be 
an  asset  of  value  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  general  condition 
of  the  Randfontein  mines  is  not  yet  such  as  to  make  the  shares 
worth  buying. 

Beyond  this,  to  the  west,  the  main  reef  series  becomes  quite 
unpayable,  and  is  soon  lost  sight  of. 

Doe])  levels :  WhcH    thc   Wltwatcrsrand   banket  beds  were  discovered,    in 

1885,  expert  opinion  varied  as  to  a  diagnosis  of  their  nature. 
After  1890,  however,  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  these 
reefs  had  been  laid  down  by  the  action  of  water  ;  that  the  gold 
contents  were   distributed  with  unusual  regularity  ;  and  that  they 

their  incep-      Were  likclv  to  extend  to  a  great  depth.     Then,  as  the  reefs  of  the 

series  dipped  towards  the  south,  it  was  at  once  evident  that  all 
ground  lying  to  the  south,  which  except  for  the  first  thousand 
feet  or  so,  had  been  reckoned  as  worthless,  was  in  all  probability 
underlaid  by  the  reef,  and  therefore  of  great  prospective 
value.  Most  of  the  mines  then  in  existence  had  only  secured 
about  1,000  feet  of  ground  on  the  dip  of  the  reef,  and  all 
ground  beyond  that,  henceforth  known  as  deep-level  areas,  was 
at  once  snapped  up  by  capitalists,  proprietary  syndicates,  and 
such  of  the  outcrop  mines  as  had  time  to  grasp  the  future 
possibilities  of  such  areas. 


Hon. 
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A  banket   reef  or  bed  is  a  conglomerate  of  water  worn  white  ^'coiogicai. 
quartz  pebbles,  cemented  together  by   a  mixture  of  silica,  sand, 
and  iron  pyrites,  and  it  is  in  the  cement — not  in  the  quartz  pebbles 

^that  the  specks  of  gold,  although  seldom  visible  to  the   naked 

eye,  are  found.     This  conglomerate  was  originally  laid  down  on 

the  bottom,   or  perhaps  on  the  sloping  beach,  of  a  great  inland 

iitea.     The  white  pebbles  were    probably    the    remains  of  earlier 

<^uartz  reefs  which   had    been  broken  into  fragments   and  finally 

V^ecame  waterworn.     In  course  of  time  the  detritus  being  Wcished 

into  this  particular  sea  ceased  to  contain  quartz  fragments,  so  that 

another  layer,  containing  no  quartz,  was  deposited  on  the  top  of 

the    pebble    bed.       In   the  course  of  ages  by  the  deposition    of 

layer  upon   layer  of  sand,  the  pebble  bed  is  found  to    Ix*  lying 

several    thousand    feet    below    the    bottom    of  the    sea,  cemented 

into    a     compact     mass     by     pressure     from    above.        In     the 

course    of   time,   the    sea,    having    fulfilled  its   particular    destiny, 

flowed      elsewhere.         As      to      the      final      geologic      process, 

science    is    at    present    in    the    dark.       How    has    the    edge    of 

the   pebble    bed     been     again    brought    to    the    surface  ?     Was 

the    bed    originally    the    bottom    of    the    sea,    and    has    it    been 

tilted  up  by  a  great  convulsion  of  the  earth,  or  was   it   originally 

the  beach   of  the   sea,   and  at  present  lying  not  much  out  of  its 

original   position  ?     The   question    is  deeply   interesting ;    but   the 

fact  remains  that,  in   1885,   the  edge   was   found   sticking  out    at 

the   surface,   and    since    then   mining    operations    and    boreholes 

have    proved    that    the    bed    at  least    extends,    without   any   real 

break,  to  a  vertical  depth  of  nearly  5,000  feet,  and  that  its  slope, 

excepting  near  the  surface,  is  wonderfully  regular. 

Geologists,  as  on  most  other  c|uestions  of  a  similar  kind, 
still  differ  as  to  how  the  t^old  came  into  the  reefs.  It  was  nncc 
thought  that  the  countless  specks  of  gr)ld  were  df-posited  in  th*- 
beds  at  the  time  the  l>eds  were  formed,  and  that  their  n.-'u- 
laritv  over  this  threat  area  -  -unlike  anvthin*^  else  in  i\v:  world 
of  minin'£ — was  due  to  the  action  of  the  water.  Hut  the  more- 
generally  accepted  theory  now  is  that  the  b<x]s,  whf*n  f«»rnv:d. 
had    no    <£<^ld    in    them     or    verv    little-   an<]    that    ih*-    '•<»M    \\a^ 
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subsequently   deposited   from   mineral   solutions   percolatintr   these 
beds. 

But  all  the.se  facts,  especially  the  proving  of  the  reef  to 
great   depths,   were    only  gradually   brought   out. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  discovery^  of 
the  Rand,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  question  of  deep 
levels,  gold  mining  knowledge  has  had  to  be  largely  readjusted. 
The  previous  history  of  deep  gold  mining  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  quartz  veins,  which  originally  in  molten  masses 
had  filled  the  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  solid  rocks. 

In  reefs  of  such  nature  it  is  usual  to  have  small  rich 
patches,  in  which  the  concentrated  gold,  or  gold  originally  held 
in  solution,  has  settled,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  mass  to  be 
worthless.  With  reefs  of  such  a  treacherous  nature,  to  sink  a 
shaft  of  i,ooo  or  2,000  feet  on  chance  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  experiment,  so  that  deep-level  mining,  up  to  the  days 
of  the  Rand,  was  a  thing  almost  unknown. 

Although,  speaking  generally,  the  gold  contents  of  the  whole 
banket  bed  were  supposed  to  be  distributed  with  comparative  regu- 
larity, it  was  surmised,  and  correctly  so,  that  the  deep-level  areas 
directly  below  the  richest  outcrop  mines  would  be  richer  than 
those  beneath  the  poorer  outcrop  mines.  It  also  applied  that, 
where  the  outcrop  mine  was  little  disturbed  by  faults  and  dykes, 
the  deep  level  of  the  same  mine  would  also  probably  be  com- 
paratively free  from  such  disturbances.  With  these  points  in 
view,  the  earliest  deep-level  mines  floated  were  those  directly 
underneath   the   richest  and  least  disturbed  outcrop  mines. 

In  1892,  a  deep-level  proprietary  company  was  floated, 
the  Rand  Mines,  Limited.  It  held  1,800  claims,  selected  with 
great  forethought  directly  beneath  all  the  richest  and  least 
broken  outcrop  mines.  Several  boreholes  were  sunk,  notably 
on  the  dip  of  the  Geldenhuis  and  Crown  Reef  mines,  cutting 
the  reef  exactly  where  predicted,  and  half-a-dozen  subsidiary 
deep-level  mines,  each  with  from  150  to  200  claims,  and 
each  with  se\^eral  hundred  thousand  pounds  working  capital, 
were  floated.      Hy  this  time  all   the  deep-level  area  on   the    Rand 
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which  was  thought  to  contain  the  reef  even  at  the  extreme 
depth  at  which  mining  could  be  carried  on,  was  pegged  out, 
and  claims  in  favourable  and  unfavourable  localities  were  bought 
and  sold  for  thousands  of  pounds  each.  Boreholes  were  sunk 
outside  of  the  central  and  richest  portion  of  the  Main  Reef, 
cutting  the  lode  in  almost  every  case,  and  further  companies 
were  floated  and  financed  in  the  same  lavish  manner. 

In  1893,  by  far  the  deepest  borehole  yet  sunk  struck  the  reef  a 
long  distance  below  the  then  boundary  of  the  Simmer  and  Jack 
mine,  at  a  depth  of  2,385  feet.  As  the  engineers  of  most  of  the 
already  floated  deep-level  mines  estimated  that  the  reef  would 
run  out  of  their  ground  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  2,000  feet, 
it  at  once  became  evident  that  a  second  row  of  deep-level  mines  Second  r 
could  be  formed  to  work  the  still  deeper  areas,  which,  owing 
to  the  flattening  somewhat  of  the  banket  bed,  still  lay  within  a 
practical  mining  depth.  To  this  end  the  Gold  Fields  Deep 
Proprietary  Company  was  formed,  and  its  financing  was  guaranteed 
bv  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,    Limited.     As  J/oJ^ifieic 

.  '  .         .  .  .  .  .  S.A. 

if  to  justify  this  further  great  undertaking,  which  involved  the 
sinking  of  millions  of  capital,  the  reef  was  again  struck,  in  1895, 
on  the  dip  of  the  Meyer  and  Charlton  mine,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Rand,  at  a  depth   of  3,251    feet. 

This  was  known  as  the  '  Bezuidenville '  borehole,  and  the 
spot  is  now  included  in  the  ground  of  the  South  City,  Ltd.  It 
proved  the  reef  certainly,  but  it  was  hungry-looking  and  very 
poor. 

Since  the  w^ar,  all  these  records  have  been  broken  by  the 
'  Turf  Club  '  borehole. 

This  cut  the  several  reefs  of  the  series  at  about  4,800  feet. 

The  average  value  of  the  two  reefs  was  nine  dwts.  for  a 
width  of   forty-four  inches. 

Here  again,  at  a  great  depth,  is  the  reef,  but   again   poor. 

It     was     soon      discovered,      as     the     deep-level     working  Problems 
proceeded,    that    the    natural    conditions    for    deep-level    mining  mining. 
on    the    Rand    were   fLwourable.       There    are   four  drawbacks   to 
deep-level  mining.     These  are:  — 
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(i)  Loss  of  value  in  the  ore.  (2)   Broken  ground. 

(3)  Water.  (4)   Heat. 

Value «>f ore  Ovving    (i)    to    the    water-laid   origin    of   the    reef,  and    the 

in  depth.         regular   deposition  of  the   gold  wherever   yet    found,   it    seemed 

probable  that  the  gold  contents  would  not  become  poorer  in  depth. 
In  the  aggregate  this  theory  has  proved  correct.  Particular 
areas  of  deep-level  ground  have  proved  unexpectedly  poor ; 
other  areas,  however,  have  proved  to  be  good  ;  but  the  average 
deep-level  ground  to  the  depth  yet  explored  has  proved  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  average  outcrop  ground, 
liroken  With  regard  (2)  to  broken  ground,  such  exists  in  all  mines, 

^nnind.  ^^^^  j-^^,   mines  on   the   Rand  are  free   from   faults ;    but,   on  the 

whole,  the  faults    in    the    deep    levels,    although    more    frequent 

than  in  the  outcrop  mines,  have  been  found  to  be  easily  traced, 

and  are  not  reckoned   as  a  serious   factor.     The   rock  formation 

Wuier.  (3)  is  so  close  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water  finds 

its   way   into   the   deepest   workings   when   they   have  once   been 
pumped  dr)'  of  the  water  tapped  during  shaft  sinking. 
IViuiHMiuuH-.  Finally    (4),    the    increase    in    temperature    is    found    by    ex- 

periment to  be  not  more  than    i    degree   in    200  feet,   and  there 
is    no   reason    why    the    temperature,    with    a    formation    of  solid 
sandstone,  should  debar  mining-  operations  at,  at  least,  6,000  feet. 
J,:^J^.^i,.^ul•  1  h^'  experience  gained  by  tht*  working  of  the  outcrop  mines 

«,uuoi  uo»u      j^  another    point    which    the    engineers    o\    the    deep-lev^el    mines 

have  \\\  iheir  favour.  In  the  outcrop  mines  millions  of  pounds 
hvue  lu^tMi  spent  ntHnllessly  upon  inferior  machinery  and  in- 
sialKuions,  upon  useless  shafts,  and  upon  the  tracing  of  lost 
^K^rli\MW  K\\  rt^ef.  In  the  deep-level  t\iuipinents  the  most  perfect 
sUkI  etfKieni  n\achinery  is  used  tVom  the  ciMnmencement,  no 
usik^lex.^  >^h.Ols  are  sunk,  aiul  the  HMcing  of  faulted  patches  of 
uvt,  \^ilh  ihe  plans  wi  the  outcrop  mines  ,is  a  v^uide,  is  a  work 
>{  K\n\\\\\x<\K\\y-  sin\plicil\* 

tl    *»Ki\     MKkwl    Iv    accefued    with    pertVct    contldence.    that, 

v^v«H     *^    '•*H^    \e«\    vUvp   levels,    the    wvM'kin^    expenses    will    be 

., .    rt\M^*    •^^:^     rhv>^'  ,>{  ctK'  ouUr\^p  \w  the  deeps   there 
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will  be  a  rather  higher  cost  for  dynamite,  owing  to  the  harder 
nature  of  the  ground ;  for  labour,  owing  to  the  flatter  reef 
necessitating  more  shovelling  of  the  ore ;  and,  for  coal,  owing 
to  the  greater  depth  from  which  the  ore  has  to  be  hoisted  ; 
but  these  are  mere  fractional  increases,  and  are  easily  balanced 
by  the  economy  effected  by  a  finer  equipment  and  a  more 
compactly-planned  surface  plant. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out    several    matters  which,  to  the  Unfavourable 
genuine  investor,  represent  the  weak   side  of  the  question.      As 
we  have  seen,  the  early  floated  deep  levels  were  specially  selected 
with  regard  to  their  proximity  to  rich  and  little  disturbed  outcrop 
mines.     As  the  demand  for  shares  increased,   however,  company 
promoters  turned  their  attention  to  the  deep-level  ground  of  the 
poorer  and  more  broken  mines,  with  the  result  that  some  deep- 
level  mines  were  floated  which  should  have  remained  uncapitalised 
until  mining  conditions  in  the  Transvaal  had  improved.     There  is  Some  mines 
no  doubt  that  these  mines  will  contain  the  reef,  but  it  is  doubtful  at  pooHcJ^Vities, 
present   whether    it  will   pay    to   work   them.     These   mines    will 
be  specified  in  due  course. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  individual  mines  being  others  are 
badly  cut  up  by  faults  and  dykes.  These  mines,  also,  will  be  by^iyk^sjTmi 
specified.  As  has  been  stated,  the  general  question  of  dis-  ^^"^^'^^ 
turbed  ground  in  the  deep  levels  is  not  a  very  serious  one.  On 
the  whole,  the  disturbances  are  not  more  serious  than  in  the 
outcrop  mines,  and  are  more  easily  traced.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  at  from  800  to  1,200  feet  deep  the  banket  bed, 
w^hich  near  the  surface  lies  at  a  steep  angle,  flattens  considerably. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  chaniJ^e  of  anele  there  are,  in  some 
localities,  patches  of  badly-disturbed  reef,  and  these  patches  have 
been  encountered  by  the  development  work  of  several  of  the  deep- 
level  mines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  disturbances,  some  time 
ago,  gave  rise  to  anxiety,  but  subsequent  workings  prove  that  as 
the  reef  assumes,  in  depth,  its  normal  angle,  the  disturbances  die 
out,  and  the  position  generally  is  now  much  better  than  it  was 
at  that  date.  The  result  is,  however,  that  certain  mines  hav^e  had 
to   spend    more    money    in    development    work,    and    have    been 
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somewhat  retarded  in  reaching  a  producing  stage.  Then,  again, 
there  is  the  question  of  faults  or  dykes,  at  present  unknown,  that 
may  be  encountered  deeper.  This,  of  course,  is  a  risk  connected 
with  all  mining,  but  a  special  example  may  here  be  cited. 

Two  years  ago  the  Simmer  East  Company,  a  second  row 
deep  lev^el,  sunk  a  borehole  and  expected  to  cut  the  reef  at 
2,800  feet.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  found  at  1,830  feet,  having 
been  thrown  up,  by  a  fault,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,000  feet. 
This  may  turn  out  eventually  to  be  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  the  Simmer  East  Company,  and,  indeed — should  the  fault 
extend  laterally — for  a  number  of  the  second  row  deep-levels; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  that  serious  faults  are  to  be 
expected  even  at  a  great  depth,  and  that  the  deeper  mines 
will  have  to  carefully  locate  the  reef  by  boreholes  before 
commencing  w^ork.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  so  much  to 
the  first  row  deep-levels,  in  which  it  is  unlikely  that  there  are 
any  big  step  faults  of  such  a  nature. 

But  the  financial  question  is  really  the  most  important 
affecting  the  deep  lev^els. 

To  fully  equip  a  jirst  row  deep  level  for  200  stamps,  and 
to  develop  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  tons  of  ore,  costs  about 
^540,000 ;  while  the  nine  first  row  deeps  controlled  by  the 
Rand  Mines,  Limited,  spent  on  an  average  ^500,000  before 
they  commenced  to  return  any  profit  at  all. 

To  equip  a  second  row  deep  level  for  200  stamps,  and  to 
develop  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  tons  of  ore  ahead,  costs 
about  ^650,000.  While  in  addition  the  working  capital  paid 
in  will  be  lying  for  a  longer  period   without  earning  interest. 

To  equip  a  tliii'd  row  deep  level,  in  a  similar  manner,  w^ith 
shafts  varying  in  depth  from  4,000  to  5,500  feet,  will  cost, 
probably,  a  minimum  of  ^750,000.  No  mines  in  this  category, 
althouc>"h    several    have   been    floated,    have    vet    arrived    at    such 

try  ^ 

a   stage   of  development   that   any   accurate   data  as   to   costs,   or 
as  to  engineering  problems,  are  possible. 

As  regards  the  question  of  deep-level  finance,  I  think  we 
may  take  it  that  every  well-located  reasonable  mining  proposition 
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on  the  Rand — such  is  the  strength  of  the  financial  groups  behind 
these  concerns — will,  in  the  future,  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
cash  for  its  development,  from  time  to  time  as  required. 

There  are  at  present  50  deep-level  mines  on  the  Rand. 
Others  are  being  formed. 

Of  these,  15  have  already  received  all  the  money  which 
they   will  require. 

Of  the    remaining  35  mines —which   will    require   additional  ^^^"^7°^ 
cash  to  the  extent  of  about  ^13,000,000 — 24  will,  in  all  probability,  position. 
be  satisfactorily  financed  during  this  year. 

The  remaining  1 1  mines  will  probably  be  furnished — from 
time  to  time — with  enough  cash  to  cut  the  reef  and  do  some 
development  work,  but  most  of  these  mines  are  in  bad  localities, 
and  may  never  arrive  at  a  producing  stage. 

The  following  account  of  the  individual  deep  lev^els  contains 
practically  all  the  facts  about  these  mines  that  appeal  most 
strongly  to  investors. 

The  summary  is  prefaced  by  a  table  of  these  companies, 
giving  the  following  particulars:  — 

(a,)  Control.  (d.)   Issued  capital, 

(f.)  Debt.  (^.)  Further  cash  required. 

(e.)  Remarks  as  to   the  financial  position. 
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MINES  SITUATED  ON   THE   MAIN    REEF  SERIES.— DEEP  LEVEL   MINES. 

Statement    as    to    the    Financial    Position   before   the    War. 


Name  of  Mine. 

Issued 
Capital 

[£\  Shares) 

1 

Debt  and 
Del>entures 

Further 

Cash 
Required. 

Remarks  as  to  the  Financial   Position. 

c 

c 

c 

A  (jeldenhuis  Deep 

300,000 

128,000 

Debentures  Redeemable  by  Annual  Drawings. 

Crown  Deep    ... 

300,000 

Rose  Deep 

425,000 

Glen  Deep 

600,000 

Jumpers  Deep... 

523.895 

I^anglaagte  Deep 

650,000 

500,000 

Will  Issue  Reserve  Shares  to  Liquidate  Debt. 

Nourse  Deep  ... 

450,000 

Durban  Ro'depo'rt  Deep 

300,000 

200,000 

Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

Ferreira  Deep ... 

900,000 

South  Rand     ... 

300,000 

650,000 

South  Nourse  ... 

540,000 

— 

100,000 

Robinson  Central 

400,000 

150,000 

Village  Main  Reef 

400,000 



— 

V'^illage  Deep   ... 

377»542 

500,000 

Will  Issue  Reserve  Shares  at  £5  to  meet  eventual 

Bonanza 

200,000 

[Debt. 

Angelo  Deep  ... 

435.000 

450,000 

West  Roodepoort  Deep 

227,200 

200,000 

City  Deep 

450,000 

300,000 

South  City 

460,346 

320,000 

Suburban  Deep 

375»ooo 

500,000 

Wolhuter  Deep 

392,500 



270,000 

South  Wolhuter 

450,000 

400,000 

Klip  Deep 

375»ooo 

450,000 

Witwatersrand  Deep   ... 

35i»9oo 

200,000 

200,000 

Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

Knight  Central 

412,739 

450,000 

Driefontein  Deep 

381,000 

400,000 

Vogelstruis  Deej) 

330,000 

120,000 

250,000 

Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

B   Robinson  Deep 

450,000 

— 

Simmer  and  Jack  East 

600,000 

500,000 



Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

Simmer  and  Jack  West 

300,000 

500,000 

South  Rose  Deep 

429,300  ,       — 

400,000 

South  (ieldenhuis  Deep 

322,000  ■       — 

400,000 

Rand  Victoria  ... 

630,000 

— ■ 

Rand  Victoria  East     ... 

375»ooo 

450,000 

Knight's  Deep... 

443^093 

400,000 

Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

Jupiter 

467,200  '  400,000 

Do.           do.         do.           do.           do. 

C   Cinderella  Deep 

500,000  1       -- 

250.000 

Steyn  Estate    ... 

300,000 

•    - 

400,000 

Roodepoort  Central    ... 

220,000 

150,000 

100,000 

Option  on  Reserve  Shares  to  Redeem  Debentures. 

South  Village  Deep     ... 

593^334 



700,000 

Bantjes  Deep  ... 

400,000 



650,000 

South  Randfont'in  Deep 

225,000 

500,000 

South-East  Rand  Deep 

200,000  1 

Kleinfontein  Central  ... 

225,000 



500,000 

Chimes  Mines... 

325,000 



600,000 

I^ngla'gtf*  ^'     '  '^  Deep 

75,000 

300,000 

East  F                       »ep 

170,000 

12,000 

250,000 

Tudc 

340,000 



250,000 

Wei 

1 

^0,000 

\  \  \ 

n^ 
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Geldenhuis  Deep. — Area,  185  unworked  claims  on  the  dip  of  ^j^^^^^*'"*^"'-'* 
the  Geldenhuis  Estate.     Commenced  crushing  in   1895  ^^^^  100 
stamps.      The    stamping  capacity    was  gradually   increased    until 
the  whole  200  stamps  were  at  work,  and  for  two  years  now  the 
profits  earned  have  been  exceptionally  high. 

In  1898,  the  company  paid  75  per  cent,  dividend,  and, 
but  for  the  war,  possibly  100  per  cent,  might  have  been  paid  for 
1899.  As  there  are  a  million  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  of  the 
present  average  value,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  dividend  of 
about  100  per  cent,  may  be  expected  with  regularity.  Owing 
to  the  large  reef,  an  additional  60  stamps  may  be  erected 
shortly,  which  would  add  value  to  the  shares. 

The  life  of  the  mine,  with  200  stamps,  will  be  about 
twenty  years  more,  and,  on  a  7  per  cent,  basis,  the  shares  are 
worth    ^10. 

Crown  Deep. — Area,  155  unworked  claims,  the  deep  level  CnmnDcci 
of  Crown  Reef  and  Bonanza.  The  capacity  is  now  200  stamps, 
at  which  figure  it  is  likely  to  remain.  There  are  about  800,000 
tons  of  ore  developed.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  will  yield  about 
40s.  per  ton.  The  estimated  average  of  the  mine,  at  an  earlier 
stage,  was  from  45s.  to  48s.  per  ton,  and  to  this  extent,  that  is 
to  say,  of  earning  from  5s.  to  8s.  per  ton  less  than  was  expected, 
the  mine  has  proved  disappointing.  But  even  as  it  is,  a  profit 
of  almost  ^i  per  ton  can  be  relied  on—  from  ore  in  sight- -for 
years  to  come,  and  the  mine  on  this  basis  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  W'itwatersrand.  A  better  average  value  may  be  found  when 
the  eastern  workings  of  the  mine  open  up  the  rich  ore  coming 
from  the  Bonanza  and  Robinson  -  this,  indeed,  is  probable.  The 
mine  is  badly  cut  up  by  dykes,  which  do  not  interfere  with 
the  actual  existence  of  the  reef,  but  add  to  the  cost  of  development. 
The  life  may  be  placed  at  eighteen-and-a-half  years  more. 

The  company  holds  113,384  Robinson  Central   Deep  shares  ; 
including  these  shares,  the  value  of  Crown  Deep  is  about  /  13  5s. 

Rose    Deep.    -Area,    170  unworked  claims  on  ihc^  dip  of  the   r.,v.c  pccj.. 
New  Primrose.     The  ore  developed  is  nearly  one  million  tons ; 
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this  is  beinj(  crushed  by  200  stamps,  and  owing  to  the  unusual 
width  of  the  reefs,  60  more  may  be  put  up.  The  mine  is  cut 
into  two  portions  by  a  bijr  dyke,  several  hundred  feet  wide,  but 
as  the  ore  below  the  dyke  is  of  high  grade,  and  as  the  dyke  itself 
has  caused  a  valuable  overlap  of  reef,  the  mine  has  not  suffered 
severely  from  its  presence. 

The  results  from  this  mine  to  date  have  been  wonderfullv 
good,  and  to  all  appearance  they  will  continue  equally  so.  The 
area  of  the  company  seems  to  cover  a  large  patch  of  particularly 
thick  ore. 

A  regular  dividend  of  80  per  cent,  should  be  quite  possible, 
with  the  certainty  of  increasing  this  to  100  per  cent,  w^hen  the 
other  stamps  are  put  up.  The  life  of  the  mine,  with  200  stamps, 
is  twenty-four  years  more,  and,  on  a  7  per  cent,  basis,  the  shares 
are  worth  £\o\. 

c;ien  Deep  Glen     Deep. — Area,     182    claims,    the    deep    level    of    the 

Glencairn  and  May  Consolidated.  The  present  100  stamps 
will  be  increased  to,  probably,  200  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so. 
The  first  dcvelo[)incnts  in  this  mine  showed  broken  eround  and 
reef  of  rather  low  value,  but  since  then  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  the  mine  is  now  considered  as  certain  to  hav^e  a  big  future. 
Apparently,  the  Glen  Deep  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  large  area 
of  good  ore,  which,  till  a  year  ago,  was  not  looked  for  in  this 
particular  locality.  As  it  is,  the  lowest  workings  in  the  Primrose, 
May  Consolidated,  Glencairn.  and  Knight's  outcrop  mines  all 
show  good  ore,  and  this  extends  down  to  the  Rose  Deep, 
Glen  !)(H'p,  and  Knight's  Deep,  showing  even  a  better  average 
in    the  (K*t'I>^  ^'"^'^^^  ^'^  ^'"^^  outcrops. 

A  (M)inparatively  big  area  of  the  C;ien  Deep  is  taken  up 
bs  UNO  larg("  dykes  which  pass  through  the  mine.  These  do 
nni  ilisKualr  lh<'  r^'^'fs  seriously,  but  they  cause  a  big  blank 
NvhiTi'  rrrf  should  l)(\  and  this  shortens  the  estimated  life  of 
liir  nunc.  1 1  '^  ^litVuHih  to  accurately  estimate  the  value  of 
ihc  siiaiv^.  W'il'^  -^^^^  stamps  at  work,  however,  thev  should 
havc^  an  intrinsic   value  of  Z^. 
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Jumpers    Deep. — Eventually,    200   stamps    will    be    worked  Jumpers 
on    this    mine.     The   company    owns    250  un worked   ore  claims, 
and    has   arranged    to    buy   from   the  Jumpers   Company,   should 
that  company  be  in  a  position  to  sell  with  a  clear  title,  its  twenty- 
eight  bewaarplcUitsen  claims,  for  36,662  shares. 

The  Jumpers  Deep  holds  an  asset  of  44,828  Jupiter  shares. 

There  are  600,000  tons  of  ore  developed,  all  of  which  is 
estimated  to  yield  40s.  per  ton.  The  reefs  are  narrow  on  the 
whole,  but  the  mine  is  a  sound  one,  and  the  results  to  date, 
with    100  stamps,  have  proved  satisfactory. 

The  eventual  capital  will  amount  to  about  ^570,000  :  200 
stamps  should  yield  a  profit  of  ^200,000  a  year,  and  on  this 
basis  the  shares  would  be  worth  about  ^5. 

Langlaagte  Deep.-  Area,  184  claims  on  dip  of  Langlaa<^te  i-'^ngiaagte 
K state  and  Lan<^laagte  Royal.  For  a  lon^i^  period  after  the  reefs 
were  struck  in  this  mine  the  ore  exposed  ijave  disappointing; 
;Lssays.  For  the  last  year,  however,  a  better  avera<je  has  been 
exposed,  and  the  800,000  tons  developed  may  be  expected  to  yield 
a  return  of  from  28s.  to  30s.  The  value  of  the  shares  is  difficult 
to  tjaujje,  but  it  is  not  so  much  as  the  present  market  value. 

Nourse  Deep.  Area,  196  un  worked  claims.  This  has  been,  Nourse  Dee 
cm  the  whole,  a  disappointinij  mine.  Trom  its  location  the  dip  of 
the  rich  Henry  Nourse-  it  was  exp(*cted  to  yield  fully  60s.  to 
the  ton.  When  the  reefs  were  developed,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  mine  was  not  onlv  badlv  cut  up  bv  dvkes  and  faults, 
but  that  the  ore  was  of  a  lower  value  than  that  in  the  outcrop 
mine.  The  broken  character  of  the  i^^round  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion- which  from  the  surfaces  to  a  vertical  depth  of  1,000  feet, 
lies  at  a  steep  an^jj'le  suddenly  HattenlnjL!;.  Below  this  line  of 
disturbance  there  is  a  slii^ht  improvement  all  through  the  mine.*, 
but  the  ground  is  still  badly  faulted,  and  the  avera^(*  reef 
values  do  not  come  up  to  expectations.  With  an  eventual  200 
stamps,  a  yield  of  36s.  per  ton  miifht  be  |)ossiI)lc\  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  mine  is  sufficiently  developed  f«^r  this 
capacity. 
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There  are  450,000  tons  of  ore  now  in  sight. 

The  company  owns  127,332  shares  in  the  South  Nourse,  with 
a  contingent  liability  on  these  of  ^127,332. 

The  exact  value  of  Nourse  Deep  shares  cannot  be  gauged 
for,  I  should  think,  at  least  two  years  to  come. 

Durban  Dupbaii    RoodepooPt    Deep. — Area,    225    un worked    claims. 

RoodeiK)ort         ^-p.!..  ,  .  vii_  i''^j  '^'  nni 

Deep.  Ihis   IS  a  good   mine   with,   however,   limited  capacities.      1  here 

is  at  present  only  one  reef  worked,  the  South  Reef,  and  the 
actual  width  of  this  is  only  an  inch  or  two.  As  about  90  per 
cent,  of  waste  rock  has  to  be  blasted  down  in  mining  the  reef, 
it  is  essential  that  the  ore  should  be  most  carefully  sorted  on  the 
surface.  This  is  being  done,  but,  of  course,  working  expenses 
appear  correspondingly  high.  Owing  to  there  being  only  one 
payable  reef,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely  narrow,  the 
mine,  althou^^h  it  has  a  laro-e  claim  area,  will  never  be  likelv  to 
support  more  than  100  stamps.  At  present  there  are  sixty 
stamps,  which  will  doubtless  be  increased.  With  100  stamps, 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  Main  Reef  ore,  in  addition  to  the 
South  Reef,  might  be  worked  at  a  profit.  This  would  give  the 
mine  a  life  of  twenty-six  years,  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent.,  and 
the  value  of  the  shares  would  be  /,2|. 

FerrdraDeep.  Ferrelra    Deep.     Area,    142    claims.       l^he    claims    now    be- 

longing to  this  company  were  subject  for  years  to  a  series  of 
lawsuits  before  they  were  finally  given  a  clear  title.  Hence 
the  delay  in  opening  out  what  used  to  be  estimated  as  likelv 
to  prove  the  richest  area  on  the  Main  Reef.  Actual  develop- 
ment has  now  proved  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  as  the  ore 
opened  up  to  date  is  of  high  value.  A  profit  of  50s.  per  ton 
is  expected,  and  should  the  mine  eventually  be  able  to  run 
150  stamps,  it  would  yield  startling  results.  The  whole  area 
of  the  P'erreira  Deep  -  a  point  of  imporUuice  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  proved  by  the  workings  of  the  Robinson  Deep. 
This  is  now  the  most  highly-capitalised  gold  mine  in  the  world. 
The  shares,   I    think,  stand  above    their  intrinsic  value. 
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South  Rand. — Area,  223  claims  on  dip  of  Crown  Deep  and  South  Rand. 
Langlaagte  Deep.  This  company  was  put  on  a  capitalised  basis 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  no  work  has  yet  been  done.  The 
compiiny  recently  acquired  the  thirty-eight  deep  level  claims  of 
the  Pioneer,  and  will  probably  take  in  the  eighty-one  deep  claims 
belonging  to  the  Crown  Reef.  During  the  present  year  the 
ground  in  this  neighbourhood  will  possibly  be  refloated  into 
two  companies,  and  shaft  sinking  will  be  commenced. 

The  shares  have  a  big  speculative  value,  as  the  ground 
is  so  well  situated  ;  but  there  is  no  knowledge  of  what  the  reefs 
may  be  like  when  cut,  and,  moreover,  the  ground  is  rather  badly 
cut  up,  at  least  on  the  surface,  by  a  big  dyke  running  east  and 
west  through  it. 

Robinson  Deep. —  In  this  mine  there  are  about  208  unworked  }^'j|^'\"^''" 
ore  claims.  The  eventual  stamping  capacity  will  be  200  head, 
but  the  aggregate  width  of  workable  reef  is  not  yet  known,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  accurately  estimate  the  life  of  the 
mine ;  probably  the  figure  w  ill  be  about  twenty  years.  The 
property,  in  which  about  300,000  tons  of  ore  stand  developed, 
promises  to  have  a  fine  career,  but  the  ore  is  certainly  not 
so  rich  as  in  the  Robinson,  and  is  somewhat  disturbed  by  dykes. 

It  will  be  impossible,  until  the  200  stamps  have  run  for  at 
least  a  year,  to  gauge  the  value  of  Robinson  Deep  shares  as 
an  investment.  I  think  that  at  the  present  price  the  shares  stand 
too  high. 

Simmer  and  Jack  West. — The  area  of  the  propertv  is  226  simmer  and 

Tack  Wcsl. 

claims,  on  the  immediate  dip  of  the  Geldenhuis  Deep,  but  25 
of  these  w^ill  be  sold  to  the  Rand  Mines  Deep.  The  Main 
Reef  series  in  this  section  of  the  Rand  is  unusually  regular,  with 
reefs  of  large  width  and  good  value.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  fine  ore  bodies  now  worked  in  the  Geldenhuis  and  Gelden 
huis  Deep  will  continue  down  into  the  Simmer  West ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  certainty  that  such  will  be  the  case. 
The  reef,  when  found,  may  i)e  broken  up,  or  a  poor  patch  may 
be  encountered.      By   the   time   this   is  in  print  the  reef  will,   no 
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immer  and 
ick  East. 


doubt,  have  been   cut   in   the  deepest  shaft.     The  shares  are  >- 
speculation,  but  with  chances  in  their  favour.     Should  the  reef  tur 
out  well  when  found  in  the  shaft,  the  shares  would  go  higher. 

Simmer  and  Jack  East. — The  property  consists  of  297 
claims  on  the  dip  of  the  Rose  Deep,  and  the  company  holds,  in 
addition,  269,263  shares  in  the  South  Rose  Deep,  received  for 
162  claims  sold  to  that  mine.  The  reef  was  cut  at  under 
1,900  feet,  nearly  1,000  feet  shallower  than  was  estimated. 
The  reason  for  this  is  assumed  to  be  an  upthrow,  caused  by  a 
big  fault,  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  expected  in  a  number 
of  the  second-row  deeps  in  this  section  of  the  Rand. 

The  development  of  ore  in  the  Simmer  East,  so  far,  has 
proved  disappointing ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  assays  are  so  low 
that  it  has  been  thought  that  the  wrong  reef  is  being  opened 
out ;  unfortunately,  however,  this  theory  seems  to  be  unwarranted. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  eventually,  the  mine  will  be  found 
payable,  but  in  the  meantime  there  will  be  a  long  delay  in  starting 
to  crush,  and  a  big  expenditure  on  extra  development.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  one  large  patch  in  the  mine, 
as  already  proved,  is  unpayable,  a  feature  which  may  repeat  itself. 

Shareholders  in  this  mine  should  make  a  point  of  being  well 
informed  as  to  the  results  of  development  from  time  to  time. 
Meanwhile,   the  shares  are  quite  speculative. 

Rand  Victoria. — This  mine  was  floated  in  1896.  It  has 
about  700  claims  on  the  dip  of  the  Simmer  and  Jack  :  ^400,000 
in  cash  :  45,000  shares  in  the  South  Geldenhuis  Deep  :  143,000 
in  the  Rand  Victoria  Elast :  and  will  sell  about  400  claims  for 
shares  in  the  Rand  Mines  Deep.  As  yet,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  start  shaft  sinkino^,  and  it  will  be  at  least  four  years  before 
any  returns  can  come  out  of  the  mine.  If  the  shareholder  is  pre- 
pared to  lose  interest  on  his  money  for  four  or  five  years  :  to 
see  his  shares  go  up  and  down  a  dozen  times  in  the  meanwhile  : 
and,  finally,  to  take  the  risk  of  possible  disappointment  when  the 
reef  is  struck,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  invest  in 
Rand  Victorias.     Personally,  the  venr''-*^*  '^oes  not  tempt  me. 
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Rand  Victoria  East. — This  is  a  similar  undertaking^  to  that  {^"^  ^'» 
Just  described.  There  are  273  claims:  there  is  a  working  capital 
provided  to  the  extent  of  ;^204,ooo.  At  £2  per  share,  the  claims 
only  stand  at  ^2,800  each.  All  this  looks  well  on  paper  ;  but, 
after  all,  banket  mine  as  it  is,  the  thing  is  purely  speculative  :  to 
the  speculator  it  may  appeal,  but  one  cannot  recommend  this 
sort  of  venture  to  the  investor. 

Jupiter  is  the  deep  level  of  Jumpers  Deep.  There  are  488  J"piter. 
claims,  but  a  large  number  of  these  will  be  made  over  to  the  Rand 
Mines  Deep,  for  shares  in  that  proprietary  company.  The  mine 
promises  to  be  a  success  as  it  is  situated  in  well  located  ground, 
but,  of  course,  till  the  reef  is  cut,  is  simply  a  speculation.  The 
deepest  shaft  is  now  down  over  3,000  feet ;  theoretically,  the 
reef  should  be  found  at  3,500  feet. 

Knight's  Deep. — The  area  is  185  claims  on  the  dip  of  the  Knights 
Witwatersrand  mine,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  eventual 
stamping  capacity  of  200  head.  This  mine  is  developing 
well,  and  had  it  not  been  for  delay  caused  by  the  striking 
of  a  heavy  stream  of  water  in  one  of  the  shafts,  there 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  a  great  deal  of  ore  in  sight. 
Apparently  there  is,  so  far,  good  average  ore  found  in  the  work- 
ings from  both  shafts,  which  gives  promise  that  the  average 
value  all  through  the  mine  will  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  hazard 
an  estimate  of  what  profits  will  eventually  be  earned,  but  the 
shares  are  quite  good  up  to  ;^4. 

South  Geldenhuis  Deep  consists  of  193  claims  on  the  dip  of  South  c;< 
the  Simmer  and  Jack.  The  ground  is  favourably  located.  It 
will  take  about  ^400,000,  in  addition  to  the  working  capital  of 
;^ 1 70,000  provided,  to  completely  develop  and  equip  the  mine. 
At  ,^3  per  share,  adding  the  extra  amount  to  be  spent,  the 
claims  are  valued  at  ^9,500  each.  The  reef  is  expected  to  be 
cut  at   2,500  feet. 

South   Rose   Deep. — Area,    265    claims   on    the   dip   of  the  Som^  ^^' 
Rose    Deep    and     Simmer    and    Jack.       When    this    mine    was 
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A  working  capital  of  ^190,000  has  been  provided,  and  the 
underwriters  have  a  three  years'  option  on  94,385  reserve  shares 
«^t  ^5,  which  option  will  doubtless  be  exercised,  and  will  produce 
^470,000  or  ^660,000  in  all. 

Bonanza.  -There  are  seven  unworked  claims.     It  will  take  Bonanza, 
the   50  stamps    belonging   to    the   company   six   or    seven    years 
to  work  out  the  ore  in    these  :     the  average  dividend  over  this 
period   should   be    120  per  cent.,  and  the  shares,  to  yield  7  per 
cent,  and  redemption  of  capital,  are  worth  about  £6. 

Angelo  Deep.—  There  are  304  claims.  Additional  working  An-;eioi) 
capital  must  be  raised  to  the  extent  of  ^450,000,  and,  assuming 
that  this  is  done  by  issuing  more  shares  at  ^4,  the  valuation  per 
claim  would  stand  at  ^7,200.  This  is  a  small  figure  when 
compared  with  the  claim  valuation  of  the  Angelo  itself,  or  the 
Driefontein,  under  which  mines  the  Angelo  Deep  is  situated, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  heavy  valuation  for  ground  which, 
however   well   located,   is  as  yet   unproved. 

Witwatersrand  Deep.-  Two  years  of  development  work  in  JJ^^^'^jj^'^ 
this  mine  have  exposed  little  payable  ore.  Two  reefs  exist, 
but,  as  I  have  already  stated  elsewhere,  these  two  reefs  may  be 
merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  reef  which  has  been  cut  in  two 
by  a  dyke.  There  have  been  several  payable  patches  found, 
so  far,  on  each  of  these  reefs,  but  the  aggregate  result  is 
discippointing.  These  shares  are  only  speculative  counters  as 
yet,  and,  on  the  results  to  date,  stand  at  an  inflated  value. 
There  are   276  claims. 

Knight   Central   Deep.-  The   area   of  this  property  is  445  Knight 
claims,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  dip  of  Knight's   Deep.     A  further  ^*^"^'*^^'^ 
sum  of  ^450,000   will   be   necessary   to  equip   and    develop   the 
mine.     One  of  the  shafts  cut  the  reef  at  about  2,000  feet,  exposing 
a  lode  five  feet  wide.      Developments   on   this  so  far — which  is  as 
yet  only  a  few  hundred  feet     shows  the  reef  to  be  low  grade. 

West  Roodepoort  Deep.  -  This  mine  is  one  of  the  unfortu-  wcst  rot 
nate  deep  levels.      It  is  situated  on  the  dip  of  two  mines  which  ^^*^'^^ 
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are  badly  disturbed  by  innumerable  small  faults,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  is  repeated  in  this  mine  itself.  The  reef,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  mines  in  this  Locality,  is  a  mere  stringer, 
one  inch  thick.  In  the  surrounding  mines  this  one  inch  of  reef 
is  rich  enough  to  allow  of  the  inclusion  of  twenty-four  inches  of 
waste  rock,  and  still  leave  a  payable  product,  but  in  the  West 
Roodepoort  Deep,  so  far  as  developed,  the  assays  apparently 
do  not  average  more  than  about  1 1  dwts.  over  a  twelve-inch 
section,  and  as  this  would  be  reduced  by  one-half  in  actual 
stoping,  the  result  must  be  considered  unpayable.  But  there 
are  245  claims,  and  much  of  this  area,  no  doubt,  carries  a  better 
value  of  ore.  I  consider  the  shareholders  would  be  justified 
in  raising  ^100,000  to  be  spent  in  further  development  of  the 
mine. 

South  Nourse.  South  NouFse.-  -  Area,  300  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  Nourse 

Deep.  Working  capital  provided,  ;^540,ooo.  The  shares  are 
quite  speculative,  as  the  value  of  the  property  cannot  be 
accurately  gauged,  but  the  financial  position  of  the  company 
is   unusually   sound. 

City  Deep.  City  Dccp.-   Area,  190  claims,  on  the  first  dip  of  the  City  and 

Suburban,  Meyer  and  Charlton,  and  Wolhuter.  Working  capital 
provided  /^2 10,000.  Further  amount  necessary  ^300,000.  Claim 
valuation  at  underwriting  price  ^6.000.  This  area  is  not  particu- 
larly well  located,  but  the  valuation  is  a  legitimate  one. 

South  City.  South  City.     Area,  177  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  City  Deep, 

i.e.,  on  the  second  dip  of  the  City  and  Suburban,  Meyer  and 
Charlton,  and  Wolhuter.  The  w(^rking  capital  provided  is  about 
^250,000.  At  the  underwriting  price  the  claims  are  valued  at 
/,  5,500  each.  Further  cash  will  Ix!  recjuired  to  the  extent  of 
^320,000.  Near  the  centre  of  this  property  the  Bezuidenville 
borehole  cut  the  reef  at  3,251  feet,  and  showing  poor  value. 
The  shares  are  (juite:  speculative  ""*^" 

Suburban  Subupban  Deep.     A  South 

Deep.  C\X\,   i.e.,   the  third  dip  r  and 
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Charlton,  and  Wolhutcr.  Working  capital  provided  ^110,000. 
Further  cash  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  ^500,000.  At  the 
underwritincr  price  of  £2  a  share,  the  claim  valuation  works  out 
at  ^4700.     The  future  is  doubtful. 

Wolhuter  Deep. — Area,  150  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  Woihuter 
*VoIhutcr,  Spes  Bona,  and  George  Goch.  Working  capital 
provided  ;^  2  3 1,250.  At  the  underwriting  price  of  the  working 
capital,  viz.,  £^2,  los.  a  share,  the  claim  valuation  works  out  at 
^6,500.  Further  cash  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  ^270,000. 
This  is  rather  a  doubtful  venture. 

South    Wolhuter, -Area,    192    claims,    on    the   dip    of  the  s<>u«h 

Wolhuter. 

Wolhuter  Deep,  i.c,  the  second  dip  of  the  Wolhuter,  Spes  Bona, 
and  (ieorge  Goch.  The  working  capital  provided  is  ;^  175,000. 
The  locality  is  a  doubtful  one.  The  working  capital  shares  are 
underwritten  at  ^2^,  which  implies  a  valuation  per  claim  of  nearly 
^6,000.  Further  cash  to  the  extent  of  ^400,000  will  have  to  be 
found.     The  ground  appears  to  be  decidedly  over-valued. 

Klip   Deep. — Area,    233    claims,  on    the    dip   of  the   South  KHp  Deep 
Wolhuter,   />.,  the   third  dip  of  the  Wolhuter,  Spes  Bona,  and 
George  Goch.     The  working  capital  provided  was  ;^  150,000.     At 
the  underwriting  price  of  the  shares,  the  area  works  out  at  ;^3,200 
per  claim.     A  further  sum  of  ^450,000  will  be  required. 

The  reef  must  lie  at  a  depth  of  4,500  feet  at  least.  It  ought 
too  from  the  locality — to  be  low  grade.  This  is  a  mine  to  keep 
out  of. 

Driefontein  Deep. -Area,  256  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  Driefomeii 
Witwatcrsrand  Deep,  and  on  the  second  dip  of  the  Western  *'*^^' 
section  of  the  Driefontein.  The  working  capital  supplied  was 
;^2 50,000.  No  work  has  been  done  yet,  but  before  the  mine  is 
fully  developed  ^,400, 000  additional  cash  will  have  to  be  raised. 
The  shares,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  deep  levels,  are  pooled 
and  presumably  none  will  be  sold  under  ^2.  The  ground  of  the 
company  is  fairly  well  located,  but  the  reef  probably  lies  at  a  depth 
of  4,000  feet. 
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Deep. 


South  East 
Rand  Deep. 


Kleinfontein 
Central. 
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Cinderella  Deep. — This  company  has  not  commenced  work 
yet,  although  floated  several  years  ago.  The  capital  has  been 
twice  increased.  There  is  now  ^400,000  cash  in  hand ;  this 
will  be  insufficient  for  eventual  requirements  by  ;^ 2 50,000. 
The  reef  probably  lies  at  a  depth  of  over  3.000  feet,  and, 
although  the  ground  is  in  a  fair  locality,  nothing  is  known  of  deep 
ground  in  this  part  of  the  Rand.     There  are  290  claims. 

South  East  Rand  Deep. — The  claim  area  is  545,  but  on 
the  extreme  dip  of  the  East  Rand  Extension  and  Boksburg 
properties,  and  as  the  Main  Reef  series  has  never  been  accurately 
located  in  these  mines,  or,  if  found  in  places,  has  been  extremely 
poor,  the  property  may  be  considered  almost  valueless  as  yet. 

Kleinfontein  Central. — Area,  149  claims,  on  the  immediate 
deep  level  of  Kleinfontein.  The  reef  in  this  property  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  proved  by  the  borehole  on  the  Chimes  Mines- -the 
deep  level  of  the  Kleinfontein  Central.  In  all  probability,  to 
judge  from  developments  in  Kleinfontein,  the  reef  will  be  low 
grade,  and  shareholders  may  not  feel  justified  in  providing  the 
^450,000  necessary  to  equip  and  develop  the  mine.  An 
amalgamation  with  Kleinfontein  would  be  the  best  course,  from  a 
mining  point  of  view,  and  with  this  in  view  Kleinfontein  Centrals 
ought  to  be  worth   between  par  and  ^i^. 

The  company  owns  19,548  Chimes  West  shares,  and  ^4,700 
cash. 

Chimes  Mines.  Area,  510  claims,  on  the  dip  of  Kleinfontein 
Central.  This  comi^any  was  floated  five  years  ago,  but  except 
for  the  sinking  of  a  borehole,  which  cut  the  Main  Reef  at  1,754 
fi\'t,  assaying-  10  clwts.  for  V>  inches,  no  W(^rk  has  vet  been  done. 
The  eom|)any  lias  ,{,;>o.ooo  cash,  and  will  require  ^600,000 
more.  Hearing  in  mind  thai  ihe  reef  in  this  locality  is  low  grade, 
and  that  the  formation  will  |)rol)al>l\  he  found  to  be  broken,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  controllers  ot  this  mine  will  ever  put  up 
sufficient  fuiuls  to  thoroughly  prove  it.  The  shares  are  a  poor 
speculation. 
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South  Village  Deep. — Area,    i8o  claims,  equivalent  in  their  South  viiiag 

position  to  the  fourth  dip  of  the  Wemmer.     The  reef  will  not  be 

found  at  a  shallower   depth    than    6,000    feet,    and    it    will    take 

^1,000,000  to  develop  and  equip  the  mine.     Cash  on  hand,  or 

at  call,  ^200,000.     This  is  an  example  of  the  deep-level  flotation 

we  may  expect   whenever  the   public  gets  excited   again.      The 

deepest  shafts  in  the  world  to-day,  those  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 

and  Tamarack  Copper  Mines,  in  Michigan,  have  barely  reached  a 

depth  of  5,000  feet,  and  yet  here  we  have  people  calmly  floating 

a  property  which  will  require  two  shafts,  each  6,000  feet  deep,  to 

work   it,    and    providing    not    even    enough    money    to    sink    the 

shafts — let  alone  to  develop  and  equip  the  mine.      I  cannot  see 

that  the  shares  of  such  a  company  have  any  value. 

Bantjes  Deep.- Area,  448  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  Hamjes  Dec 
Vogelstruis  Deep  and  the  Bantjes,  the  latter  a  mine  that  has  never 
yet  proved  good  enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  a  battery. 
The  reef  lies  at  quite  4,000  feet  deep,  and  it  would  take  /^ 800,000 
to  develop  and  equip  the  property.  The  company  was  provided 
with  ;^  100,000  working  capital.  The  shares,  to  my  mind,  are 
worth  nothing. 

Langlaagte  Block  B  Deep. — Area,  54  claims,  on  the  dip  of  Langiaagte 
Langlaagte    Block   B.       This    area,    low    grade    as    it    is,    is  too     ^^        ^^' 
small  to  work  as  a  separate    mine,  and   should   be  amalgamated 
with  the  outcrop  mine.       It   is  not  certain   that   the   ore  will  be 
payable,  but  the  shares  have  a  speculative  value  of  30s.  or  so. 

Vogelstruis  Deep.—  Area,  376  claims,  on  the  dip  of  Vogel-  vogdstiuis 
struis  Estate.  The  reef  has  been  cut  in  two  of  the  three  shafts,  ^^^ 
and  is  now  being  developed.  It  is  low  grade,  but  probably  certain 
sections  will  yield  a  profit  when  worked.  The  shares  are  still 
quite  speculative,  but  are  not  without  some  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
as  yet  too  soon  for  investors  to  buy  the  shares.  The  company 
owns  11,400  Bantjes. 

East   Roodepoort   Deep.-    Area,    161    claims,  on   the  dip  of  East  Uoode- 
Kimberley  Roodepoort.     No   work   has   as  yet  been  done  here.  '    ' 
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South  Rand- 
fontein  Deep. 


The  company  has    ^120,000  in  cash   or  at  call.       The  future  is 
doubtful. 

Central  Roodepoort  Deep. — This  mine  is  turning  out 
well.  Its  area  consists  of  190  claims,  on  the  dip  of  Princess 
Estate.  There  is  already  a  large  quantity  of  payable  ore  in  sight, 
and  the  company  ought  to  pay  regular  dividends. 

Steyn  Estate. — Area,  668  claims,  on  the  second  dip  of 
Central  and  West  Roodepoort  Deeps.  The  reef  probably  lies  at 
3,500  feet  deep,  and  it  would  take  ^700,000  to  develop  and 
equip  the  mine.  Towards  this  there  is  ^300,000  cash  in  hand. 
In  addition  the  company  owns  an  estate  which  yields  a  revenue 
of  ^7,000  a  year  from  claim  licenses.  No  work  has  yet  been 
done,  but  boreholes  will  probably  be  put  down  to  locate  the 
reef.  The  shares  are  entirely  speculative,  but,  owing  to  the 
size  of  the  property,  they  have  an  attraction  for  speculators 
out   of  proportion   to  their  probable   value. 

South  Randfontein  Deep. — Area,  119  claims,  on  the  dip  of 
Porges  Randfontein,  and  the  block  known  as  Stubbs  Randfontein. 
The  mine  was  floated  several  years  ago  with  ^50,000 — less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  amount  required — and  no  work  has  yet  been 
done.  The  reef  presumably  lies  at  a  great  depth.  Its  value  is 
problematical,  and  the  shares  are  a  poor  speculation. 

Geduld  Proprietary. — This  company  owns  the  farm  Geduld, 
in  the  East  Rand,  and  also  2,371  mining  claims  on  it.  On  this 
ground  three  boreholes  were  sunk,  finding  the  reef  in  each  case. 
The  average  depth  of  the  reef  was  about  1,600  feet.  The  average 
size  was  about  10  inches,  and  the  average  value  48  dwts.  These 
are  promising  results. 

This  ground  is  not  exactly  a  new  eastern  extension  of  the 
main  reef,  but  rather  the  deep  level  ground  of  a  section  already 
known  to  contain  the  reef.  In  any  case  it  promises  to  be  a 
discovery  of  importance.  The  company  will  probably  float  off  its 
ground  into  six  subsidiaries,  and  remain  only  as  a  proprietary 
company. 
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Velgedaoht. — This  is  another  farm  in  this  same  far  east 
area— adjoining  Geduld.  The  reef  has  not  been  found  here  yet. 
The  company  owns  1,200  mining  claims. 

Todop. — This  is  a  lately  floated  mine  of  261  claims  ;  the 
location  of  these  is  on  the  dip  of  part  of  the  French  Rand  property. 

As  a  summary  to  the  foretjoiiw  description  of  all  the  mines  Lives  an< 

values  of 

on  the  Witwatersrand,    I    have  compiled    a   table    showing    the  most  fun: 
unworked  claims,   life,  and  value  of  the  shares,   of  thirty  of  the  RanVi^ 
soundest  and   most  fully-developed  mines.       The  estimate  shows 
^'hat  the  value  of  the  shares  should  be,  allowing  for  7  per   cent, 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  ultimate  redemption  of  capital. 

These  thirty  mines  I  have  divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  consists  of  those  mines  which  are  not  only  themselves  fullv 
developed,  but  which  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  other 
developed  mines.  These  can  be  valued  with  accuracy,  both  as 
^0  their  contents  and  probable  profits. 

The    second    group    consists    of    mines    which    are    not    so 

^"oroughly    proved    by    adjacent    workings,    especially    by    deep 

'^^els.     These  are  all  sound  ventures,  but  their  value  cannot  be 

^  Accurately  gauged  as  the  value  of  the  mines  in  the  first  group. 

,  ^  an  hivestm^nt,  they  cannot  yet  be  classed  with  the  others.      It 

^^  Only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  these  latter  mines  may  possess 

speculative   possibilities  which  the  more  fully-proved  mines  have 

"^^t    jrot. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  public,  even  sharehoU 
^^  the  low  basis  of  7  per  cent,   interest,  over-values  some  of  these  for  redem 
^'nes,  while  in  many  cases  there  is  no  margin  of  speculation  left,  invested. 
investors,  apparently,  cannot,   and   will  not,   make  the  necessary 
allowance  for  the  redemption  of  their  capital.     For  this  condition 
of  affairs  the  financial  press,  especially  the  subsidised  portion  of  it, 
is  largely   to   blame.      Were    I    an   investor,   ignorant  of  mining 
knowledge,    the    impression     I    should    gain    from    reading    the 
financial  papers  of  the  day  would  be,  that  every  area  of  banket  is 
invariable  in  its  characteristics,  that  every  ton  of  it  will  vield  the 
e.xact  profits  which  the  controllers  of  the  mine  state  that  it  will 
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luilor. 


even  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  that  the  precise  value  of  the 
shares,  as  an  investment  spread  over  ten  or  twenty  years,  can 
be  ascertained  in  a  moment  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  calculation. 

Absurd  statistics  of  this  sort  are  applied  with  the  greatest 
impartiality  to  the  very  best  mines,  or  to  mines  which,  after  ten 
years'   exploitation,   are    still    found    to    be    unpayable. 

This  wholesale  estimating  of  the  values  of  Rand  banket 
mines  —many  of  which  estimates  are  composed  by  persons  who 
have  never  been  in  Africa — besides  being  dishonest,  is  utterly 
inaccurate.  No  account  is  taken  of  poor  patches  of  ore,  although 
these  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  in  at  least  half-a-dozen  mines  w'here 
least  expected  :  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  damage  done,  and 
the  loss  of  ore  caused  by  faults  and  dykes  :  no  estimate  is  made  of 
probable  higher  costs  because  of  lack  of  native  labour,  or  for 
stoppages  caused  by  want  of  water,  and  yet  these  are  ever  present 
factors.  These  ideal  estimates  assume  that  the  mine  will  produce 
a  maximum  theoretical  profit  every  month  until  it  is  worked  out, 
and  that  the  shares  are  worth  buying  to  yield  7  per  cent,  on  this 
assumed  profit  without  redemption  of  capital ;  it  is  rarely  that  the 
life  of  the  mine  is  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  two  banket  mines  in  which 
the  same  conditions  exist,  and  which  are  governed  by  the  same 
factors.  It  is  difficult  to  accurate) v  value  the  mines  which 
are  fully  developed,  let  alone  those  which  have  only  been  at 
work  for  a  yt*ar  or  two,  and  which  arc  little  opened  up. 

The  factors  from  which  calculations  can  be  made  are 
continuallv  chan<'*inL>-.  These  chan<>"es  are  usuallv  in  favour  of 
investors   -but  not  alwaws. 

The  most  serious  factor,  and  one  which  shareholders  must 
take  full  account  of,  is  that,  where  least  expected,  broken  ground, 
or  patches  of  poor  ore,  may  he  found.  As  present  examples,  I 
will  mention  City  and  Suburban.  W'olhuter,  Nourse  Deep. 
South  Rose  I)ee|x  Simmer  I^ast.  Knight  Central  and  Wit- 
watersrand  Deep.  1  am  afraid  that  in  the?  great  area  now 
being  o|)ened  up  1)\'  the  deeper  deep  levels,  many  of  these 
poor  patches   will    be   found,  and   in    the   face  ot  such  eventualities 
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i   consider    the   absolute  trust   shown    in    the   future  of  all  these 
undertakings  is  not  warranted.     No  doubt,  as  a  whole,  the  deep 
levels  will  prove  highly  successful — the  first  row  certainly  so — but 
there  are  distinct  risks  to  be  undertaken  before  all  of  these  mines 
shall     have  been  proved  payable,  and  a  certain   number  of  com- 
parative failures  wmII  surely   result. 

In  the  investors'  favour  we  have  the  following  factors  :  --  The  most 

^  ,-  .  ,  ravoural)lc 

1.  1  he    policy    ot    erectmg    more    stamps,     whenever  factors. 
the    labour  supply  admits  of  it,    is   beino-    renerallv   carried  ^'^^'c^*"^' 

t  t    J  '  ^^     ^>  ^  more  stamps. 

out.  By  this  means  the  total  profits  from  the  mine  are 
returned  more  quickly  to  the  shareholders,  whose  invest- 
ments appreciate  in  value  accordingly. 

2.  With    larger    stamping    capacity    working    costs    are  vvorkint; 
lowered.     This  enables  the  management  to  mine  at  a  profit  o^rc.^*^^^*  '^ 
large  quantities  of  low  grade  ore  which  would  otherwise  be 

left  behind  as  unpayable. 

3.  It  has  been  found,  in  practice,  that  12  cubic  feet  of  ore  12  cubic  feet 
weigh  one  ton.     All  previous  calculations  of  *  lives '  allowed  13. 

for  13  cubic  feet,  and  to  this  extent  the  lives  of  all  mines  have 
been  underrated  by  about  8  per  cent. 

4.  Calculations  of  tonnage  per  claim  are  either  made  on  ^^''V**^^'  ^"^^ 

,  ,  ,  ,  and  ore-si>rl- 

clean  ore,  or  on  a  theoretical  stoping  width  of  36  inches.  i"g. 
In  actual  mining,  however,  a  considerable  additional  amount 
of  waste  rock  is  blasted  down  with  the  ore,  and,  despite  the 
closest  sorting,  the  tonnage  milled  always  includes  more  waste 
than  is  allowed  for  in  the  estimate  of  ore  in  sight.  This  fact 
adds  considerablv  to  the  life  of  the  mine,  althoui»^h  not  to  the 
profits. 

5.  Between  now  and  the  time  when  most  of  the  present  Workin^^  rosts 
dividend-paying  mines  shall  have  become  worked  out,  further  S.^'h.uimi. 
reductions  in  working  costs  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

6.  Many  of  the  mines  have   now  large  reserves  of  ore  <>k  loom- 
developed   which   have   been  paid  for  out  of  current   profits,  lai.i  inr. 
DurinLT  the*  last  three  or  four  vears  of  the  life  of  thest^  mines, 

not  onI\'  will  caj)ital  expenditure  entirtfly  c(*ase,  but  th(!S(!  large 
sums,  so  lockc'  "*^    will  become  available  for  extra  dividends. 
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Pillars  will  be 
worked . 


These  are  the 
safest  mines  in 
the  world. 
They  are 
proved  in 
all  resj^ects. 


These  are 
the  second 
best. 

More  develop- 
ment in  these 
mines  may 
result  in  plac- 
injj  them 
anu)ng  the 
best . 


7.  When  a  mine  becomes  exhausted  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  out,  and  at  very  small  cost,  most  of  the  ore  now  left 
in  for  pillars  and  such  like.  This  will  mean  six  or  twelve 
months'  work  for  many  of  the  mines. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that,  in  the  following  estimate  of  lives 
and  values,  all  these  favourable  factors  have  been  taken  due 
notice  of.  The  eventual  results  may,  in  individual  cases,  be 
slightly  better  than  what  I  have  estimated,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  investors  would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  such  will  really 
be  the  case. 


TABLE   SHOWING   THE   ESTIMATED   INTRINSIC    VALUE   OF   THE 
SHARES   OF   THIRTY   OF  THE  MOST  FULLY  DEVELOPED 

WITWATERSRAND  MINES. 

Basis — 1%  interest  on  capital  invested^  plus  redemption  of  capita/  at  5^  compound  interest. 


Un  worked 

Number 

of 

Esti. 

1  Probable 

Estimated  value  0 

f  the  Shares. 

Name  of  Mine. 

ore 
claims. 

1/1 

stamps 

lll*AlCU 

life  of 

ciVClAJgC 

annual 

Value  on  mine 

Value 

ou 

Tot.'il 

value  of 

crushing 

mine. 

dividend. 

dividenc 

is. 

other  assets. 

the 

shares. 

A 

7o 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s.    d. 

Bonanza ... 

7 

5c 

7 

120 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0      0 

Crown  Reef 

25 

120 

5 

240 

9 

10 

b 

6     5 

0 

15 

15     0 

Durban  Roodepoort 

45 

80 

6 

125 

5 

'5 

0 

5 

15      0 

P'erreira  ... 

32 

80 

1 1 

300 

21 

10 

0 

5     0 

0 

26 

10     0 

Geldenhuis  Estate 

27 

120 

64 

170 

8 

5 

0 

10 

0 

8 

15    0 

Heriot     ... 

39 

70 

»3 

100 

8 

0 

0 

— • 

8 

0     0 

Henry  Nourse    ... 

22 

80 

7 

170 

8 

15 

0 

I    15 

0 

10 

10     0 

Jubilee    ... 

6 

50 

7 

100 

5 

5 

0 

2  12 

6 

7 

17     6 

May  Consolidated 

26i 

100 

loj 

75 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5     0 

Primrose 

55 

160 

15 

60 

5 

2 

6 

5 

2     6 

Robinson  (;^5)   .■ 

99 

200 

14 

23 

9 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0     0 

Salisbury 

9i 

50 

6i 

40 

2 

0 

0 

I    12 

6 

3 

12     6 

Treasury  (^4) 

22 

50 

13 

18 

5 

15 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0     0 

Wemmer 

24 

60 

7 

190 

10 

5 

0 

4  10 

0 

14 

'5     0 

Worcester 

B 

Champ  dOr 

2i 

A* 

40 

3 

60 

1 

12 

6 

I   15 

0 

3 

7     6 

6 

50 

4J 

50 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5     0 

City  and  Suburban  (jQ^) 

128 

160 

20 

15 

6 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

7     6 

Crown  Deep 

157 

200 

18A 

120 

II 

IC 

0 

I   15 

0 

13 

5     0 

Durban  Deej)     ... 

227 

100 

26" 

25 

2 

17 

6 

2 

17      6 

Geldenhuis  Deep 

188 

200 

20 

100 

10 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0     0 

Ginsberg... 

?>2.\ 

50 

^3 

35 

2 

15 

0 

— 

2 

^5     0 

Glencairn 

89 

160 

16 

30 

2 

15 

0 

— 

2 

15     0 

Jumpers  ... 

8 

TOO 

4 

50 

2 

0 

0 

3     0 

0 

5 

0     0 

Langlaagte  Estate 

54 

200 

16 

35 

>! 

Jl 

2 

6 

10 

0 

3 

12     6 

Meyer  and  Charlton 

23 

80 

10 

«5 

5 

'5 

0 

15 

0 

6 

10     0 

Rose  Deej) 

17' 

200 

24 

100 

TO 

15 

0 

10 

15     0 

Roodepoort  U.M.  Reef... 

82 

110 

8 

60 

3 

10 

0 

I    10 

0 

5 

0     0 

Simmer  and  Jack  (^5)... 

342 

320 

'9 

7i 

3 

15 

0 

I    15 

0 

5 

10     0 

Main  Reef 

'3' 

160 

16,1 

60 

5 

*5 

0 

15 

0 

6 

10     0 

Ua) 

136 

100 

Us" 

\     10 

\     S 

S 

0 

V     -i 

^ 

^    ^ 

12     6 
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issues. 


The  debenture  issues  of  Witwatersrand  mining  companies  are  .i>cbeniur« 
nearly  all  sound  investments,  and  may  be  recommended  with  safety. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  debentures  carry  an  option  to  be 
converted  into  shares  up  till  a  certain  period,  and  debenture  holders 
already  stand  to  make  handsome  profits  on  many  of  these  options. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  rise  in  share  values,  nearly 
all  the  options  will  have  been  exercised ;  and  most  of  the 
debenture  issues  will  be  at  once  cancelled.  Already  the  de- 
benture issues  of  the  Robinson  Deep,  Angelo,  Driefontein, 
and  Van  Ryn,  have  been  thus  paid  off. 

It  is  possible  that  the  invariable  success  of  Rand  debenture 
issues,  to  date,  may  lead  to  the  issue  of  such  by  mines  with 
less  assured  futures.  The  public  must  take  note  of  this  point,  but 
with  regard  to  those  already  issued  there  is  little  risk. 


TABLE    OF    DEBENTURES 
Issued  by  Witwatersrand  Mining  Companies  before  the    War, 


Redeniplion. 

With  option  to 

convert 

—        — 

Ct)m|iany. 

Amount 
issued . 

Kate 
of 

inter- 
est. 

into  .share*i 

Ky  annual  drawings. 

1      Or  l.y 
payment 
I     (.-ifter 

No,  of 

giving  bix 

draw- 

from 

at 

'    months' 

at 

up 

to 

ings. 

1  notice)  at 

£ 

7 
''J 

£ 

'    £ 

Witwatersrand  Deep 

100,000 

5i 

2\ 

June, 

I  goo 

15 

1 90 1 

100 

105 

Do.              do. 

100,000 

5A 

3 

f> 

1 90 1 

15 

1902 

100 

1  105 

Vogelstruis  Deep... 

122,500 

6 

•i' 

>» 

1900 

10 

1902 

100 

105 

Treasury  ... 

54,000 

6 

— 

— 

— 

10 

I9OI 

103 

105 

Vogelstruis  Estate 

100,000 

6 

2 

Dec, 

1900 

1      — 

Glencairn ... 

140,000 

6 

3i 

Feb., 

1900 

7 

1901 

102 

— 

Knight's  Deep 

400,000 

5A 

4 

June, 

1900 

15 

1902 

100 

103 

Kleinfontein 

ICO.OOO 

6 

3 

Mar., 

1900 

8 

1902 

100 

1    ^°5 

Geldenhuis  Deep 

128,000 

5i 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1899 

100 

j 

Durban  Roodepoort  Deep 

200,000 

6 

4 

Mar., 

1900 

10 

1899 

100 

105 

Simmer  and  Jack... 

293,000 

5^ 

— 

— 

— 

15 

1900 

100 

i    '^5 

French  Rand 

200,000 

6 

2 

I  )ec., 

1899 

10 

1900 

ICO 

i    100 

Simmer  East 

500,000 

5A 

4 

>> 

1900 

15 

1902 

100 

103 

New  Comet 

175,000 

6 

i\ 

Aug., 

1 900 

8 

1900 

100 

'    105 

Lancaster ... 

180,000 

6 

3i 

Jan., 

1902 

10 

1902 

108 

1 

Consolidated  Main  Reef... 

120,000 

6 

2i 

4rf 

Dec, 

1900 

12 

1902 

103 

105 

Roodepoort  Central  Deep 

150,000 

6 

^\ 

>> 

1900 

12 

igol 

I  10 

1     -- 

Jupiter 

400,000 

5^. 

4 

June, 

1901 

IS 

1903 

TOO 

103 

Princess    ... 

60.000 

6 

3 

May, 

1 90 1 

12 

1 90 1 

108 

— 

Xew  Chimes 

41,000 

7 

'i 

Dec, 

1 90 1 

4 

1902 

105 

1    '°5 

Luipaard's  Vlei 

150,000 

5.V  ■ 

li 

>» 

1901 

20 

1902 

100 

'    103 

West  Rand  Mines 

160,000 

5i 

lA 

Mar., 

1902 

20 

1904 

100 

103 
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Outside  (liN- 
trict.s  of  ihc 
Transvaal . 


Ilcidclhort;. 


A  distinct  line  must  be  drawn  by  speculators  between 
the  Witwatersrand  and  its  mines,  and  the  mines  of  all  the  other 
districts  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  principal  of  these  districts  are  Heidelberg,  Klerksdorp, 
I)e  Kaap,  Lydenburg,  and  the  Murchison.  I  have  visited  all 
of  these,  some  of  them  repeatedly,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  have  over  and  over  again  seen  the  danger  of  sinking 
capital  in  them. 

To  begin  with,  we  will  take   Heidelberg. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Rand,  when  the  different 
series  of  banket  beds  there  were  found  dipping  to  the  south,  it  was 
known  that  at  Heidelberg,  thirty  miles  distant,  there  were  also 
banket  beds  -  dipping  to  the  north. 

(ieologists  have  assumed,  with  reason,  that  these  beds 
fonn  the  other  side  of  the  great  basin  which  at  this 
particular  locality,  that  is  to  say,  between  Johannesburg  and 
jleickilberg,  is  thirty  miles  wide,  but  which  is  also  known  to 
(wlend  lOO  miles  distant  to  Klerksdorp,  and  into  the  Orange 
Kiver  Colony.  The  banket  beds  at  Heidelberg  are  therefore, 
probabi)',  of  the  identical  Rand  formation,  but  it  does  not  follow  — 
and  it  is  so  hard  to  convince  would-be  company  promoters 
nl  tins  that  tlic^se  reefs,  Ivin^'  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin, 
rarrv  e(|ual  ([uantities  of  gold,  or  lie  as  regularly  as  do  those 
on   the   Witwatersrand. 

A   ijreal   numlx^r  of  mines  have  been  Hoated  in  the   Heidel- 

Umv*    district    from    tim(;    to    tim(^     Whenever   there   is   anything 

^n^piv^u'luni;     a    'boom,'    a     dozen      or    two     dozen    mines    are 

'NsUv\l        rin\e    passes.       Thc^    mines    are    found    worthless,    their 

lUNKA    is   all    spent,     and     they    are    shut    down.       Then    they 

V     vIU^    l\*i    \v\U's  until    the    next   'boom'  comes,   when    they   are 

A.Mjvxi    vh\    sUul    relloated,    and    the    same    process    takes    place 

...       '.^   'Jv    iSv)N   '  lu)i)m  '  the  Consolidated   (iold    T'ields  took 

.     \.,r.txi\-.*    lueiv^x^s  in  the  district.      Thousands  of  claims  were 

,v    *:^MT  ".UNVv       The  Nigel    Deep.   Nigel  Central   Deep, 


'. :  ■ :  r* 


-  \  •  r-     %c»f    iwUvxL  and  the  district  rose  in  the  estimation 
^-M-:trvt      ^^-^i.i\.  ^hal  is  the  result.^     The  Nigel  Central 
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Deep  and  Sub-Nigel  are  shut  down,  many  of  the  claims  are 
abandoned,  and  the  Nigel  Deep,  a  mine  over  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  squandered,  has  started,  after 
four  years,  to  mill  with  twenty  stamps. 

All    these    years   there    has    only    been    one    good    mine  in  xigcu 
the     Heidelberg     district  —the    Nigel    mine — and    it    is    on    the 
success   of   this  one   small    rich   patch    that    dozens    of   worthless 
mines   have  been   floated,  and   hundreds   of  thousands   of  pounds 
lost. 

The  Nigel  Company,  with  an  issued  capital  of  ;^ 200,000 
and  ^60,000  debentures,  was  a  rich  mine  in  the  early  days — 
the  richest  banket  mine  in  the  Transvaal- -and  during  the  years 
1 89 1-4  did  especially  well.  Then  poorer  ore  was  encountered; 
development  fell  behind,  and  for  several  years  the  mine  remained 
under  a  cloud.  No  dividends  were  paid,  and  the  shares  fell 
to  a  low  figure.  During  1898,  however,  in  several  parts 
of  the  mine,  a  large  quantity  of  payable  ore  was  opened 
out ;  these  chutes  have  continued  to  develop  well,  up  to  the 
present,  and  to-day,  it  may  honestly  be  said  that  the  Nigel  is 
a  better-looking  mine  that  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
last  seven  years.     The  management  is  sound. 

There  is  now  a  big  ore  reserve,  large  profits  are  i-argcorc 
assured  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  present  thirty-stamp 
mill  is  being  increased  to  fifty  head.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
Nigel  will  earn  a  40  per  cent,  dividend,  from  ore  already  in 
sight,  for  some  years.  The  area  of  the  mine  is  large,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rich  chutes  through  the  entire  depth  of  the 
property  is  now  assured  by  the  discoveries  in  the  Nigel  Deep, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Nigel  will  be  a  steady  dividend 
payer  for  many  years. 

But  the  three  or  four  rich  chutes  in  the  Nigel  mine, 
although  they  probably  continue  in  depth,  only  occupy  a  very 
small  area,  while  for  miles  around  the  country  is  floated  off 
into  companies.  The  Nigel  Deep,  and  perhaps  the  Nigel 
Central  Deep,  will  contain  any  continuation  of  rich  ore  found 
in  the    Nigel.     Below    these    again,    but    at    a   great    depth,    the 
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rich    ore    may    be  found  continuing  into  the   farm    Grootfontein, 
which   is  controlled  by  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields. 
PcK)r  mines  On  each  side  of  this  good  run  of  ground,  which  a  mass  of 

districL  prospecting  and  development  work  during  the  last  twelve  years 

has  shown  to  be  the  only  payable  ore  in  the  Heidelberg  district, 
there  are  a  number  of  mining  companies. 
On  the  west  there  are  : — 

Sub-Nigel,    Ryan,     Romola,     Florida,     North     Florida, 
South   Florida. 
On  the  east  are  : — 

East  Nigel,  Rand  Nigel,  Transvaal  Nigel,  Henderson's 
Nigel,  Marievale  Nigel,  Nigel  Extension,  Nigel  Main  Reef, 
Eastern   Main  Reef. 

In   the   aggregate   a  great  deal  of  work  has   been   done  by 

these  badly-located   mines,   but  they  have,  one  and  all,  failed  to 

show  themselves   payable.      Reefs  exist    in    all    of  these    mines, 

but    they    are    narrow,    patchy,    and    badly-broken. 

Some  of  these  A  number  of  these  mines  have  a  good  deal  of  cash  in  hand. 

have  funds  in 

Sub-Nigel,  with  an  issued  capital  of  ;^300,ooo,  has  in  cash 
or  good  assets,   about  ^75,000. 

Transvaal  Nigel,  with  ^'2 7 5,000  capital,  has  ^20,000. 

Florida,  capital,   ^162,500,  has  ^'65,000. 

North  Florida,  capital,  /"  125,000,  has  /"2o,ooo. 

South  Florida,  capital,  ^125,000,  has  ^20,000. 

We  return  now  to  the  two  mines  which  may  be  assumed 
to  contain  within  their  area  the  continuation  of  the  Nigel 
chutes  -viz.,    the     Xigel     I)ee|)    and    Central    Nigel    Deep. 

Nigel  Deep.  jjigcl    Decp.      I ssued  Capital,  /;450,ooo. 

This  pr()|)erty  extends  to  659  claims,  and  probably  contains 
within  its  area  the  continuation  of  all  the  Xiirel  chutes.  Hut 
there  are  also,  as  development  has  clearly  shown,  large  areas 
of   poor    reef   and    of   broken    country,    and    the    sum    spent    to 
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date    in    developing   these   barren    sections,    as   compared    with 

that  spent   in  opening  out  good  ore,   has  been  unusually  large. 

On  the  whole,   the  ground  opened  to  date  in  the  Nigel  Deep, 

^  considerable  area,  is  decidedly   not   so  good   as  an  equal  area 

^f  the  Nigel,   and  the  deep-level  mine,   even   should   it   improve 

^^     its  results  to  date,  will  never  equal  the  outcrop. 

At   a   recent  date  there   were    102,000  tons  of  better  class 

^'"^'^  developed   in    Nigel    Deep.     This   figure   was  arrived   at   by 

uming  a  stoping   width   of  one   foot.     The   value  of  the  ore 

^^veloped,    according    to    the    last    report   of    the    Consolidated 

^^CDld   Fields,    was   43   dwts.     This,   however,    was    the    value  of 

^■^^  clean    ore,    which    was    only    6*2    inches    thick,    so    that    the 

^'"^xluc  of  the   102,000  tons   is   really  only  about   22   dwts.,   equal 

^^^  a  recovery  value  of  about    i    oz.     The   statements   contained 

^^   the   Consolidated  Gold   Fields  report   for   1898   that  (i)  there 

'^^ere   102,000  tons   in   sight,   and   (2)   that   the  value  of  the  ore 

^*as  43  dwts.,  were  therefore  misleading. 

The  Nigel  Deep  is  a  fairly  good  mine,  so  far  as  it  is 
developed,  and  in  a  year  or  two  will  probably  have  a  lot  of 
payable  ore  in  sight.  In  the  meantime,  for  a  year  at  least,  it 
y^'i\\  be  inexpedient  to  run  more  than  twenty  stamps,  and  a 
monthly  profit  averaging  ;^3,ooo  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  that 
can  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nigel  Central  Deep.-  Issued  capital,  ^'200,000.  There  xigei Central 
are  548  claims,  on  the  dip  of  the  Nigel  Deep.  Several  shafts  *'*^*'' 
on  the  property,  after  being  shut  down  for  a  year  or  two,  are 
now  being  continued.  The  reef  will  be  cut  at  about  1,500  feet. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  rich  Nigel  ore  will  continue 
in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Nigel  Deep,  but  the  property  is 
in  still  a  speculative  stage.  There  is  already  a  debt  of  ^55,000, 
and  before  long  the  company  will   have  to   be  reconstructed. 

This  completes  an  account  of  the  Nigel  district.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  in  all  probability  there  is  just  (^ne  rich 
patch  in  the  district.  This  extends  from  the  Nigel,  a  really 
gocxl  mine,  into  the  Nigel  Deep.      Here  it  averages,  apparently, 
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a   lesser    value,   but   is    still  j^food.     In   depth   the  same   class  ot: 
ore   may   be    perhaps     found     in    the   Nigel   Central    Deep — bu 
this  is  purely  speculative. 

Outside  of  these  properties  the  shares  of  all   Nigel    Mines^r 
are  simply   gambling  counters. 

Miner"''  Some   distance    from    the   Nigel   district   is  the  ground  that  - 

belonged  to  the  Molyneux  Mines.  Several  years'  development 
of  this  mine  only  produced  18,000  tons  of  payable  ore.  In 
addition  to  this  the  reef  in  all  the  lower  workings  was  much 
broken  up,  and  a  series  of  boreholes,  put  down  on  the  dip, 
failed  to  discover  any  reef  at  all.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
which  I  gathered  from  an  inspection  of  the  mine,  and  also  from 
the  information  placed  at  my  disposal  by  a  late  manager  of 
the  property,  the  press  and  public  were  deceived  by  those  most 
interested,  and  shareholders  lost  heavily.  The  company  went 
into  liquidation ;  the  ground  was  bought  for  a  mere  nothing, 
and  has  now  been  refloated  as  the  Nigel  Proprietary,  capital, 
^65,000 !  On  the  same  line  of  reef  a  lot  of  other  mines, 
eciually  bad,  were  floated  —  Blinkpoort,  Molyneux  West, 
Heidelberg  G.M.,  Heidelberg  Estates,  etc.  All  these  mines 
have  been,  or  ought  to  be,  licjuidatcd. 

iici.iciher^'  Jh  anothcf  ixirt  of  the  Heidcll)cp>-  district  are  the  Hcidelberir 

iKx  River.       Roodepoort  '<uu\   Hex   River  mines. 

Heidelberg   Roodepoort,  after  spending  ^150,000  in  a  fine 

c(iuij)ment,  started  in  1896  to  mill  with  forty  stamps.  After 
workino-  for  about  a  year,  at  a  loss,  the  mine  was  shut  down. 
Inhere  is  a  debt  of  about  ^80,000.      The  ore  is  low  grade. 

I'he  same  remarks  as  to  ore  value  apply    to  the  Hex   River 
and  Boschoek   Mines  in  this  district. 
Kicrk.sa..ri>.  Klerksdorp  is  about    100  miles   south-west  of  Johannesburg, 

and  lies  close  to  the  border  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  During 
the  exciting  days  of  1887-90,  dozens  of  mines  were  floated  on 
the  numerous  banket  reefs  that  exist  here.  These  all  came  to 
grief.  The  reefs  at  Klerksdorj),  while  tairh  regular  in  occurrence, 
are    invariably    low    grade,    yield'  4    to    7    dwts.       It    is 
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q'Jite  possible  that  at  some  distant  date  these  reefs  may  be 
^'c>rked  to  pay  expenses,  but  the  question  is  one  which  need 
'^^^t     trouble    investors ;    there   could    never,    to    my    mind,    under 

^^^y   circumstances,   be    a    margin    of   profit    sufficient   to  attract 

^^^-itside  capital. 

In    the    *  boom '    of    1895,    ^'^    ^he    earlier    floated    mines,  *Booni» 

^^'l^ich   had   been  lyinj(   for  years   un worked,    were   refloated,  and 


l^rge  number  of  new  mines  were  added  to  the  list.  So  keen, 
»^  example,  was  the  competition  to  secure  ground  for  flotation 
^^^  England,  that  a  block  of  claims  that  I  had  held  in  1893, 
had  abandoned  after  proving  their  worthlessness  by  boring, 
^^s  floated  in  1895  ^^^  ^225,000,  as  the  Southleigh  Mines, 
t^mited. 

On  the  *  Eastleigh  '  line  of  reef,  the  success  of  the  Eastleigh  'Kastieigh' 
ines,  which  consisted   in   the   fact    that    the    mine   was    worked 
^^r    tw^o    years    without    losing    money,    caused    the    flotation    of 

^He  Eastleigh  Deep,  Eastleigh  Block  A,  Westleigh,  Southleigh,  Kastieii^h 
"^^tid  Ariston.  leighBiockA, 

It  may  be  news  to  the  directors  of  such  of  these  companies  southicfgh, 
'^Vs  have  not  yet  gone  into  liquidation,  to  learn  that,  at  a  certain  ^"'^^'^"• 
^lepth,    the   *  E^astleigh '   reef,    which   near    the  outcrop  is   a   well- 
clefined   banket    body,   becomes  a  large  mass  of  almost  '  bastard  ' 
reef   matter,   carrying   pebbles   only   here    and    there,    and    worth 
less  than  2  dwts. 

This  fact  I  ascertained  in  1893,  from  boring  on  the  claims 
now  belonging  to  the  Southleigh,  and  I  see  the  same  thing 
referred  to  in  a  clever  book  on  the  Klerksdorp  district,  published 
about  four  years  ago. 

The  Eastleigh  has  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  developed  KastKi^h. 
which  would  probably  pay  for  treatment  if  the  mine  were 
equipped  with  the  best  machinery.  inhere  is  only  one  principal 
chute  of  ore,  however,  and  as,  at  anv  moment,  this  mav  turn, 
in  depth,  into  bastard  reef,  there  is  considerable  risk  in  putting 
up  the  ;^ioo,ooo  necessary  to  pay  off  the  company's  debt,  and 
to  provide  the  machinery  recjuin^d. 
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Klerksdorp 
G,  M. 


Afrikander. 


Niekerk. 


The  other  lines  of  reef,  do  not,  apparently,  show  this  un- 
pleasant feature — that  is  to  say,  of  a  banket  reef,  well  defined 
at  the  outcrop,  turning  into  a  *  bastard '  reef  in  depth.  But 
they  are  invariably  low  grade  and  have  never  yielded  profits. 

The  Klerksdorp  Gold  and  Diamond  Mining  Company   is 

periodically  reconstructed,  and  is,  apparently,  always  on  the  point  of 
starting  a  dry  crushing  process  which  is  to  be  a  great  success. 
I  should  be  surprised  if  this  mine  worked  at  a  profit  for  six- 
months  consecutively. 

The  Afrikander  is  a  property  which  infatuated  shareholders 
in  England  will  not  consider  as  unpayable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  careful  inspection  of  the  mine  showed  me  that  there  was 
a  chute  of  fairly  good  ore,  about  300  feet  long,  but  all  the  rest 
is  low  grade.  This  chute  is  only  big  enough  to  yield  profits  on 
a  very  small  capital — besides  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
chute  will  continue  in  depth.  These  are  poor  assets  on  which 
to   buy  shares. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Afrikander  Deep. 

Niekerk. — As  this  mine  appeared,  from  assays  frequently 
published,  to  be  opening  out  so  well,  it  is  curious  that  the 
directors  should  have  turned  their  energies,  and  what  is  much 
more  important,  the  company's  cash,  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
block  of  claims  on  the  Main  Reef  at  Johannesburg.  The 
Klerksdorp  mine  is  now  being  developed.  Most  of  the  good 
ore  seems  to  be  found  in  one  chute,  which  is  220  feet  long. 
If  the  directors  really  believe  in  the  mine,  and  wish  the  public 
to  do  so  too,  they  should  get  a  first-class  engineer  to  report  on 
it.     That  is  the  best  advertisement  it  could  have. 


Klerksdorp 

Proprietary, 

Southern 

Klerksdorp, 

Rietkuil, 

Wolverand, 

Palmietfon- 

tein. 


Klerksdorp  Proprietary,  Klerksdorp  Exploration,  Elands- 
laagte,  Rietkuil — all  come  under  the  usual  Klerksdorp  category 
of  low  grade  properties.  Inhere  is  no  reason  to  think  that  these 
mines  are  payable. 
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In    the    Bufifelsdoorn    district,    the    Buffelsdoorn    mine    itself  Buffeisdoc 

is  still  at  work,  but  the  Buffelsdoorn  A,  Buffelsdoorn  Central,  doornCer 
Buffelsdoorn    Consolidated,   and    Buffelsdoorn    United,   having  co^oikia 

failed  to  find  any  payable  ore,  are  shut  down. 

Buffelsdoorn,  with  an  issued  capital  of  ^550,ocmd,  and  a  Buffeisdoc 
debt  of  ;^3 50,000,  has  been  one  of  the  notorious  mines  of  the 
Transvaal.  With  its  enormous  debt,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  management  only  suffice 
to  earn  enough  profit  monthly  to  pay  interest  due,  there  is 
little  hope  that  present  shareholders  will  ever  get  anything 
out  of  the    mine. 

In   the  Potchefstroom  district,    adjoining    Klerksdorp,    there  Potchefstr 

I  1  rr^i  district. 

are   one   or   two    unimportant    mmes,    now    shut    down.        1  hese 

are    Potchefstroom    Exploration,    Amazon,    Rooderand,    and 
Buffels    Kloof. 

Rooderand    is    situated    in    the    Orange    River    Colony ;    it  RooderaiK 
possesses   a   large    area,    ;^50,ooo    in    cash,  and    numerous    reefs 
which  are  unpayable. 

None  of  the  mines  in  the  district  are  worth  attention. 

The    De    Kaap   district,    of  which    Barberton    is    the    head-  De  Kaap 
quarters,  lies    200    miles    east    of  the    Rand,  on    the    borders   of 
Swazieland. 

In  1884-5  ^he  discovery  of  gold  at  Moodies,  a  mountain 
range  close  to  the  present  town  of  Harberton,  brought  about  a 
rush  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa  to  the  district.  In  1886  the 
rich  patches  of  ore  discovered  in  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
notably  at  the  Sheba,  led  to  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
capitalists  from  Kimberley — the  then  financial  centre  of  South 
Africa — and  there  was  a  *  boom.' 

Since  those  days  De  Kaap  has  slowly  but  surely  proved 
itself  a  failure  as  a  gold  field. 

The    reefs,    some    of  quartz,    others,     such    as    the     Sheba,  Geoiogica 
apparently  of  quartzite,  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature  from 


The  district  a 
failure. 
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those  of  the  Rand.  They  run  through  the  mountain  ranges  with 
wonderful  regularity,  cropping  out  here  and  there  in  rich  patches 
of  gold.  These  patches  rarely  continue  in  depth,  and  mine  after 
mine  has  started  on  such  a  patch  only  to  shut  down  finally  after  a 
few  months'  work. 

Ue  Kaap  is  discredited  at  the  Rand.  In  England,  mainly 
on  the  success  of  the  Sheba,  it  has  always  been  held  in 
better  esteem,  and  the  i<S95  *  l^>oni '  resulted  in  the  flotation, 
on  previously  abandoned  ground,  of  a  large  number  of  new 
companies.  Not  one  of  these  companies  has  as  yet  been  a 
success. 

Of  about  30  mines  in  existence,  or  recently  in  existence,  at 
I)e  Kaap,  there  is  only  one,  the  Sheba,  which  is  at  all  notable. 
I  have  no  wish  to  make  the  position  of  De  Kaap  seem  worse 
than  it  really  is.  Perhaps  the  district  has  never  had  a  fair  trial, 
and  even  now  there  may  be  five  or  six  small  mines  which  may 
be  brought  to  a  regular  profit-earning  stage  ;  but  one  must  Ix: 
guided  by  facts. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  the  district  was  opened  up.  A 
large  amount  of  capital  has  been  from  time  to  time  laid  out  in  all 
sorts  of  mining  ventures,  and  the  aggregate  result  has  been  almost 
invariable  failure. 

^'^^^'-■''^-  Sheba.  -  Issued  capital,  ^1,075,000. 

The  past  history  of  this  mine  entitles  it  to  the  position  of  one 
of  the  notable  gold  mines  of  the  world.  Briefly  described,  the 
mine  consists  of  a  wide*  reef  of  quartzite,  dipping  at  45  degrees, 
and  carrying  one  main  chute  of  rich  ore  which  has  been 
|)r(jvc(l  to  1,500  feet  on  the  incline.  In  many  places,  notably 
on  levels  7.  (S  and  9,  the  chute  ore  has  l.)een  of  exceptional 
richness,  perha|)s  averaging  2  ozs.  per  ton,  and  of  a  dimen- 
sion of  roo  feet  long,  and  60  fcx-i  \vicU\  But  the  chute  has 
been  irregular  in  xalue,  and  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
The  vaiiu  of     .^]]  j.|-|^»   ^jp^.    opened   up   below    the     i6ih    level    (the    shaft   is    now 

lilt:  ore.  '  '  ^ 

down   to  the    19th)   has   l)een   unpa\able. 
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In  the  upper  levels  nearly  all  of  the  rich  ore  has  now  been 
worked  out.  The  mill  is  being  increased  to  200  stamps,  and  on 
this  basis  there  is  some  years'  ore  in  sight  in  the  mine  ;  but  it 
is  low  grade  now,  and  probably  will  not  average  more  than 
40s.  per  ton  recovery  value.  In  addition  to  this  I  consider  that 
all  the  rich  ore  in  the  Zwartkopje  claims  has  now  been  worked 
out,  and  I  look  on  this  particular  mine  as  of  no  further  value. 
The  Oriental  and  Kdwin  Brav  claims  continue  to  vield  a  certain 
amount   of  payable   but   low   tjrade  ore. 

A  chute  of  ore  which  has  continued  rich  for  1,500  feet  in 
depth,  would  be  expected  by  many  people,  even  after  a  temporary 
falling-ofif  in  value,  to  again  become  rich  at  a  still  ijreater  depth. 
This  view  of  the  case  will  no  doubt  be  taken  by  manv  Sheba 
shareholders. 

A  real  improvement  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine  would  be 
welcomed  by  mininij  men  all  over  South  Africa,  and,  of  course, 
would  have  an  important  effect  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
shares. 

Takinji^  hard  facts  into  consideration,  however,  and  ij^noring 
problematical  discoveries,  my  opinion  is  that  Sheba  shares  are 
not  worth  par. 

United   Reefs   (Sheba). — Generally    known   as    Joe's    Luck,  United  Reef 
said  to  be  improvinjj  in  depth.     I   have  not  inspected  the  mine. 
There  are  fifteen  stamps,  and  a  cyanide  plant  at  work. 

The  United  Ivy  Mine,  on  Moodie's  Mountain,  has,  from  time  Uniu-d  ivy 
to  time,  paid  small  dividends  under  careful  manajjement,  but  these 
have  ceased  for  some  years  now.  There  are  two  small  chutes,  on 
different  reefs,  which  have  been  followed  down  a  considerable 
distance.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  much 
improvement  can  be  expected. 

The  Woodbine,  also  on    Moodie's,  is  a  *  small   chute '  mine.  Woodbine. 
Recently  a  lartje  sum  was  spent  in  (^quipping  it  with  a  fine?  plant, 
and    twenty    heavy    stamps.       No    i^ood    results    can    be    looked 
for. 
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Some  j^)ossibly 
payable 
De  Kaap 
mines. 


There  are  a  few  more  mines  at  De  Kaap,  and  in  Swazieland 


Lydenburg 
district. 


Transvaal 

Mining 

Estates. 


which,    so    far,    cannot 
unpayable.     These  are  : 

Woodstock. 
Royal  Sheba. 
North  Sheba. 
Colonia. 
Shahzada. 
Gladys. 
Forbes  Reef. 


be    considered    to    have    been    proved 


Sheba  Queen. 
Albion. 
East  Sheba. 
Cataract. 
Great  De  Kaap. 
Central  Montrose. 


Clutha. 

Consort. 

Moodies  Fortuna. 

Belfast. 

Thistle. 

Montrose. 

Pigg's  Peak. 

I  cannot  hold  out  hopes  to  the  shareholders  in  any  of  these 
mines  that  they  possess  anything  of  particular  value. 

The  Lydenburg  district  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important 
district  in  the  Transvaal  after  Witwatersrand. 

At  Heidelberg,  Klerksdorp,  and  Potchefstroom,  there  are 
banket  reefs  :  at  De  Kaap  quartz  lodes  :  while  at  Lydenburg  the 
reefs  are  stratified  veins,  of  water  formation,  entirely  different 
from  all  the  rest. 

These  reefs,  lyinir  nearly  flat,  run  through  the  mountains, 
and  the  outcrop  can  frequently  be  attacked  from  all  sides 
simultaneously.  The  reefs  are  usually  narrow,  and  irregular 
in  value ;  they  are  difficult  to  mine,  and,  on  the  whole,  have 
proved  disappointing. 

From  1871  onwards  for  a  number  of  years.  Pilgrim's  Rest,  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Transvaal,  now  the  centre  of  reef 
mining  of  the  Lydenburg  district,  was  a  flourishing  alluvial  field, 
and  supported  hundreds  of  diggers.  Vox  some  time,  however, 
this  industry  has  practically  ceased. 

Since  its  commencement  as  a  gold  field  the  best  mine  at 
Lydenburg,  or  rather  at  Pilgrim's  Rest,  has  been  the  Transvaal 
Gold,  now  known  as  the  Transvaal  Mining  Estates.  Here  a 
number  of  reefs  are  worked.  Of  these  the  '  Theta '  reef  is  much 
the  richest,  but  as  this  reef  is  found  lying  fiat  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  containing  a  limited  amount  of  ore  only,  and  as  it  has 
been    extensively  drawn   upon   for  years,  it  is   being  fast   worked 
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out.    With  the  working  out  of  the  *  Theta  '  reef,  the  Transvaal 

Mininj^  Estates  will  have  used   up  its  most  valuable  asset.     No 

rfoubt  for  years  to  come  the  company  will  continue  to  make  fair 

Profits  from  its  other  reefs,  some  of  which  are  now  well  developed, 

'^^t  considering   the    very   large    capital — ^604,225 — the    shares 

'^^^  much  over-valued. 

Lisbon  Berlyn,  a  concession  covering  several  farms  in  usixm 
-"^^tent,  with  its  main  mine  workin<i^  some  seven  miles  distant  ^^'■'''>"- 
'"Om  Pilgrim^s  Rest,  is  one  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  South 
*  ^^frica.  The  celebrity  it  has  attained  is  more  due,  however, 
^^  the  extravagance  with  which  it  was  inaugurated,  and 
^  the  eccentricities  and  the  amusing  stories  told  about 
^^  early  manager,  than  to  the  company's  profits,  which 
^F>     to    the    present     time    aggregate     considerably      less     than 

When    I    visited    the   property,   the    handsome   hand-painted 
^^ilet     sets,      of     which      earlier      visitors      even      now      speak 
Enthusiastically,   had   vanished,   but   there    were   still    many    silent 
^"^"itnesses   of  the  earlier  lavishness  and   extravaifance. 

Reduced  to  its  present  basis,  the  company  crushes  at  irregular 
intervals  from  a  flat  Ivino-,  hii^hlv  refnictorv  reef,  with  an  occasional 
Monthly  profit  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  The  principal,  in  fact 
almost  the  entire  extraction,  is  trained  from  the  tailinirs.  The  reef, 
which  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent,  is  of  fair  value, 
but  owin<jf  to  its  refractorv  nature  onlv  a  small  extraction  is 
I)ossible.  On  the  whole,  the  mine  may,  with  advantage,  be  left 
alone. 

At    Spitzkop,   Graskop,    and    Graskop   Exploring,   mining  spiizkop, 

operations    are    irregularly   carried    on   with    poor    results.        The  ;imu;rasu<>p 

formations    worked    are    both    alluvial    wash    and    reefs,    hut     no  '^' ""^  '^' 
deposits  of  a  permanent  value  have  ever  been  found. 

At    Barrett's    results    from   the   same   sort   of  deposits   have   Barretts. 
recently    been    of   a    fairly    regular    nature,    and     several     small 
dividends  have  been  paid.     This  sort  of  mine,  however,  is,  at  the 
best,  a  poor  class  of  investment. 
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Near  here  is  the  Goctzeestroom — a  low  grade  mine  now 
shut  down. 

Glynn's  Lydenberg  is  a  fairly  good  mine,  with  ore  opened  out 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  machinery  is  worked  by  water 
power,  and  as  working  costs  are  therefore  low,  fairly  good  profits 
are  returned.  I  believe  that  the  mine  has  not  a  long  life,  and 
therefore  do  not  care  for  the  shares. 

There  are  several  other  exploration  and  mining  companies  at 
work  in  the  Lydenburg  district.  These  own  large  tracts  of  land, 
but  as  yet  none  of  them  have  found  payable  reefs.     Such  are: — 

Victory,  Lydenburg    Gold    Farms,  New    Lydenburg    Mineral, 
Lionsdale,  Grootfontein,  etc. 

The  Murchison  Range  lies  in  the  unhealthy  *  low  country  ' 
in  the  north-east  of  the  Transvaal.  Mining,  owing  greatly 
to  the  deadly  fever  season  which  exists  during  half  the  year, 
has  languished  in  the  district  for  years,  and  the  whole  Murchison 
Range  is  now  practically  abandoned.  To  reach  this  district 
the  Selati  Railway  was  commenced  from  Komati  Poort,  but  after 
the  earthworks  had  been  completed  for  about  fifty  miles,  was 
abandoned  in  1895.  The  prospects  of  the  district  do  not  warrant 
its  completion. 

At  various  times  the  Selati,  the  Sutherland  Reef,  the 
Gravelotte,  the  Free  State,  the  Blue  Jacket,  the  Zoutpansberg 
Consolidated,  and  other  companies  have  attempted  to  work  the 
quartz  reefs  of  the  district,  but  always  without  success.  The 
Murchison  Range,  however,  is  not  entirely  bad.  A  personal 
inspection  of  the  district  satisfied  me  that,  given  a  healthy  climate, 
there  are  numerous  small  patches  which  it  would  pay  to  erect  five- 
stamp  mills  to  work,  and  which  would  yield  good  profits  to  small 
parties  of  working  men.  But  it  will  be  years  before  civilisation 
sj)rea(ls  to  th(»  Murchison  Range,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
malaria  rag(*s  every  season. 

At  the  KI(Mn  Lctaha,  still  further  to  the  north-east,  some 
exin^ni^'ly  rich  patches  were  found  in   1891-3,  and  the  Birthday, 
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£llerton,  Letaba,  and  Ella  mines  were  floated  to  work  them.  All 
of  these  patches  gave  out  suddenly,  once  more  illustrating  the 
particularly  treacherous  nature  of  quartz  reefs  in  the  Transvaal, 
3nd  for  years  all  these  mines  have  been  shut  down. 

On  the  Rand  itself  the  mining  people  know  pretty  well  what  The  Rand 
's  good  and  what  is  bad.     They  will  not  be  caught  buying  shares 
"^  these  outside  mines. 

But  the  Rand  is  iroingf  to  i^^o  mad  over  deep  levels.     Already  The  coming 

^         *^  deep  level 

^Orne  of  the  engineers  have  got  out  plans  for  5,000  and  6,000  feet  madness. 

^Hafts.     At  the  bottom  of  these  hauling  engines  will  be  placed, 

^'>d  long  inclines,  on   the   reef  itself,   will   be   run   down.      It   is 

*^ tended   to  tap  and  work  out  to  a  vertical  depth  of  8,000  and 

^  0,000  feet  big  areas    by   means  of  these   inclines.       With   due 

^^ference  to  these  able  engineers,  I  think  such  schemes  as  these 

^Vjll    never    be   put   in    force.       /  do  not   believe  that  the  07r  is 

^cyable  at  6,000  or  5,000  feet  deep,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  much 

^^  going  to  be  payable  beloiv  4,000  ! 

Evidence   is   being  accumulated   which   shows  that   the   ore  is  the  ore 

*  ,  ,  .  ,    .  .  T  1  1  1     1  payable  below 

tn  the  deepest  mines  opened  is  getting  poorer.  In  the  old  days  4,ocx)feet? 
experts  based  their  ideas  of  the  future  on  the  out-crops  and 
first-row  deeps.  These  were  great  mines  :  the  deeps  were  as  good 
as  the  out-crops.  But  now,  for  the  future,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  row  deeps.  These  mines  cover  a 
new  horizon — one  of  which  nothinij^  was  known  till  a  year  or  two 
ago-  -and  this  deeper  area  is  now  passing  from  the  period  of 
empiricism  into  that  of  facts. 

The  facts,  so  far,  show  that  the  ore  in  the  second-row  deeps  - 
roughly  speaking  the  ore  below^  2,000  feet  vertical  -  is  not  so 
}jood  as  that  in  the  first-row  deeps.  Some  is  quite  good,  but 
there  are  big  patches  which  no  amount  of  sophistry  can  make 
payable. 

In  the   Robinson    Deep,   the   best  of  the  second-row  mines,   i;a<isaiMM.i 
[ood  ore  everywhere,  but  it  is  of  distinctly  lower  value  rou  deeps: 
in  the  Robinson. 
er  East,  South  Rose  Deep,  and  Knight's  Central    -  tii^- ore  ii.crc 

*  *^  i>.  puiiier  I  Man 

id-row  mines  where  the  reefs  have  been  developed—    in  fn'^i  row. 


(i  J 


I  V^^^ 
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there  is  some  payable  ore,  but  the  most  of  it  already  expo.sed  will 
not  pay  to  work. 

I  might  point,  too,  to  the  results  of  the  two  deepest  bore-holes 
on  the  Rand,  both  of  which  cut  the  reef  in  this  horizon  of  tinkuoivn 
ground.  In  the  Bezuidenville  hole  the  reef  was  hungry  in  look, 
and  of  unpayable  value  ;  while  in  the  Turf  Club  hole,  sunk  on  the 
dip  of  the  richest  section  of  the  Rand,  the  assay  result  of  9  dwts. — 
when  coupled  with  a  depth  of  5,000  feet — is  not  a  payable  result. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  use  these  borehole  values  to  support 
this  argument. 

I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  second-row  deeps  will  pay, 
but  not  at  all  on  the  scale  of  the  first  row.  As  to  the  third-row 
deeps,  I  believe  that  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  ore,  except 
in  one  or  two  rich  localities,  will  prevent  them  being  profitable. 

Is  not  this,  after  all,  quite  a  natural  happening  ?  What  other 
reefs  in  the  world's  history  will  have  lasted  to  even  half  this 
depth  .'^  Only  one  or  two.  Already  there  is  ore  in  sight  that  it 
will    take    25    or    30   years    to    work    out— -ore    worth    probably 

;^700,000,000  ! 

What  is  the  history  of  all  mines?  They  do  not  get  richer  in 
depth,  they  get  steadily  poorer.  Where,  in  the  400  or  500  mines 
I  have  inspected  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  did  I  see  a  reef 
that  I  believed  would  be  payable  at  a  vertical  depth  of  4,000  feet  ^, 
This  is  a  banket  bed  certainly,  an  unique  formation  for  gold,  but 
if  the  gold  was  deposited  in  it  from  solutions,  after  these  solutions 
had  risen  far  enough  from  their  source  to  lose  pressure  and  heat 
and  liberate  their  metals,  why  should  the  area  of  deposition  reach 
so  much  deeper  than  it  does  in  other  reefs  ? 

I  hope  I  may  be  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  question 
is  one  that  will  only  affect  the  gamblers.  The  investor  will 
keep  to  his  outcrop  and  first-row  mines.  In  these  there  is  plenty 
of  money  to  be  made  still.  But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  know 
that  deep  level  schemes  are  going  to  be  altogether  overdone,  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  and  someone  will  have  to  lose. 

The  development  of  the  Rand  far  east  will  attract  people 
too.     There  may  be  rather  wonderful  discoveries  here.      Geduld, 
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for  example — if  it  floats  six  subsidiaries,  and  they  all  find  payable 
ore — will  attract  no  end  of  capital  to  this  particular  district. 
Beyond  the  area  of  the  East  Rand  Proprietary  Co. — the  Blue 
Sky  to  be  accurate — nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  main  reef 
series.  Boreholes  on  the  East  Rand  Extension  ground  may  have 
located  it.  Patches  of  it  are  apparently  met  with  in  Apex  ;  and, 
after  another  big  gap,  it  is  found  in  the  Kleinfontein-Modderfon- 
tein-Van  Ryn  stretch.  Miles  further  on,  again,  we  hear  of 
payable  boreholes  on  Geduld,  and  an  apparent  flattening  of  the 
formation.  All  these  big  gaps  will  be  greatly  speculated  on,  and, 
too,  all  the  deep  level  ground  for  miles  and  miles  out.  If  the 
formation  is  going  to  flatten  here,  people  argue,  even  the 
ground  of  all  the  collieries  may  in  time  come  in  for  deep  levels. 
They  are  therefore  buying  coal  shares — Transvaal  Coal  IVust, 
Rand  Collieries,  Great  Eastern,  and  Daggafontein  farm.  What 
between  deep-deep  levels,  and  this  far  eastern  part  of  the  Rand, 
the  dreamers  are  going  to  be   in  it   up  to  their  necks  ! 

Does  the  average  speculator   believe  what  he  has  just  been  How  pcoj 
reading,  i,e,,  that  all  the  outside  mining  districts  of  the  Transvaal  lose  mone 
are  practically  worthless,  and  that  even   on  the  Rand  values  are  xransvaai 
mostly  too  high.      If  he  does   not   believe   this  he  will  assuredly 
lose   his  money — because    it   will  be    to   the  interests  of  all   the 
Company    promoters,  and  all   the    papers    which    they    subsidise, 
to  pretend  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  is  boundless. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  a  great  boom.  All  the  worth- 
less mines  of  the  Rand,  Heidelberg,  Klerksdorp,  Barberton, 
L.ydenburg  and  the  low  country,  will  be  refloated  ;  and  before  two 
years  are  over  there  will  be  a  thousand  of  these  '  wild  cats  '  in 
existence.  Everybody  is  now  going  to  invest  in  Transvaal  mines. 
They  will  not  buy  the  good  shares  because  they  cost  so  much, 
but  will  buy  precisely  this  rubbish  that  is  going  to  be  created  for 
them.  F'or  every  one  who  has  before  held  shares  in  the  Transvaal, 
ten  will  now  go  in,  and  when  the  crash  comes,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  will  lose  all  their  money.  The  day  will  come 
when  these  people  will  curse  the  Transvaal,  and  curse  the 
conditions  which  made  this  state  of  affairs  possible ! 
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THE    GOLD    MINES    OF    RHODESIA. 

The  Chartered  Company  assumed  the  government  of  Mashona- 
land,  at  F'ort  Salisbury,  on  October  ist,  1890.  Some  years  later, 
after  the  first  war  with  the  Matabele,  Matabeleland  was  added  to 
the  territory.     These  two  countries  form   Rhodesia. 

In  1890  the  white  population  of  Rhodesia  was  less  than 
200;  to-day  it  is  about  13,000;  and  the  output  of  gold — which 
was  hardly  anything  at  all  before  1899 — is  now  about  16,000  ozs. 
a  month.  It  will  be  much  more  than  this  in  the  course  of  two 
years.  Railways  are  being  built  actively,  to  tap  not  only  the 
gold  mining  districts,  but  also  various  coalfields ;  and  several 
hundred  mining  and  exploration  companies  have  been  floated, 
whose  shares  are  being  bought  and  sold — often  at  a  premium. 

That  is  the  position  to-day.  It  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  a 
good  one.  Hut,  putting  aside  platitudes  and  getting  to  the  real 
gist  of  the  question,  are  the  mines  really  turning  out  well  or 
are  they  not  ? 

The  history  of  Rhodesia  for  the  first  eleven  years  of  its 
existence  is  a  loni^  record  of  troubles  bravelv  overcome.  After 
the  occupation  in  1890  there  w<is  continual  police-work  to  do  ;  every 
prospector  was  a  soldier,  every  soldier  a  prospector.  The  reefs 
prospected  in  the  early  days — those  in  Mashonaland — were  mostly 
failures.  Then  came  the  Matabele  war  in  1S93,  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  shifted  from  Salisbury  to  Buluwayo.  The  search  for 
payable  reefs  commenced  over  again.  When  some  were  found 
in  Matabeleland,  it  was  seen  that  little  could  be  done  without  a 
railway,  and  the  nearest  connection,  at  Mafeking,  was  five  hundred 
miles  awav  over  a  desert.      But  this  line   was  commenced.     Then 
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ca.me  the  second  Matabele  war  in  1896.  All  mining  work  was 
stopped.  After  the  war  there  was  famine.  The  fine  herds  of 
catt/e  were  decimated  by  rinderpest  ;  the  crops  were  destroyed  by 
locusts.  The  natives,  too,  vanished  from  the  mining  districts,  and 
there  wiis  no  labour.  Things  were  at  their  worst.  Then  the 
railway  got  into  Buluwayo  from  Mafeking,  another  into  Salisbury 
from  the  ecist  coast,  and  the  population  gathered   more   rapidly. 

'^fter  a  time  some  of  the  most  advanced   mines  started   to  work. 

^nci    the  first  regular  output  of  gold  was  made.     Then,  in  1 899, 

canic  the  Boer  war.     Again,  nearly  all  mining  work  was  stopped, 

and  a  large  part  of  the  population  was  under  arms. 

One  other  enemy  has  had  to  be  fought  all  these  years  - -fever. 
Every  summer  it  disables  more  or  less  seriously  a  great  number 
^^f  people.     Sometimes  it  kills  them. 

It  is  wonderful  taking  all  this  into  account,  how  much  Mining  work 
naming  work  has  really  been  done.  I  suppose  there  are 
150  or  200  small  mining  camps  spread  out  to-day  over  this 
great  area.  In  nearly  every  case  the  work  done  has  been 
to  continue  in  depth  the  ancient  workings  found  in  so  many 
pliices.     These  are  always  on   infold   reefs.     Duriniif  two  visits  to  chicflyon 

\f  .  .  .       .  .  ancient 

•^^Htabeleland    I   inspected   nineteen  of  the  principal  g<:)ld   mines,  workings. 
*^"  of  which   had  been  k)cated  from  these  ancient  working's.      In 
other  places  virgin  coal  seams  and  copper  lodes  have  been  found,  j^  ,^j,,^| .^^ 
"jis  all  this  work — thrown  back  at  least  five  years  by  the  troubles  «<»ingioiK.' 
through  which  the  country  has  passed  —proved  that   Rhodesia  is  mining 

iTrw.*.*  1  r    1     '  •     •  ^        n  country  ? 

going  to  be  a  successful  minmg  country.'' 

In   the   first  edition   of   this    book    the  opinion    I    ^^'dvti   was  thc  posit iui 

iDi  ....  ..,.,  three  years 

'Rhodesia  is  distinctly  promising.'  That  was  three  years  ago.  a^oandto-d 
To-day  more  work  has  been  done,  and  more  reefs  opened.  There 
*s  not  so  much  to  leave  to  the  imagination.  In  a  senses,  the 
country  is  still  promising;  but,  if  ask(xl  the  definite  (luc^stion, 
'Can  you,  on  results  of  development  to  date,  recommend  tlie 
purchase  of  Rhodesian  gold  shanks  at  presc^nt  prices?'  I  wouKl 
say  emphatically  *  No.' 

Look  at  this  question  in  the  light  of  hartl  faets.      Three  years 
ago  there  was  a  strong  market  in  Rhodesians.      Honsors  were  ,{,4  : 
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the  most 
promising 
mines  then 
and  now. 


The  evils 
which  are 
j^oinj^  to  harm 
KhtMltsia. 


Gcelonijs  ^5;    Anteriors  ^2;    Selukwes  ;^3  ;    West  Nicholi^^^-^ 
^5  ;    Morvens  ;^2  ;   Confidence  ^i^ — and  so  on.     Who  is  s^^*^^^' 
fied    to-day    at    havinjj    then    bought    these    or   other    Rhodes-i'-^^^ 
shares?     The  prices  of  all  these  shares  fell  away  seriously.     T"/^' 
war  was  not  the  reason  of  this — except  to  a  small  extent — bi-^ 
rather  the  moderate  results  they  showed,  combined  with  the  bi^^ 
capitals.     For  example  : — Bonsor,  after  crushing  for  a  time,  hac^ 
to  shut  down  and  develop  more  ore — the  while  going  into  debt.^ 
Geelong   did   the   same.     Anterior  the  same.      Selukwe — one  01 
the  best   mines   in    Rhodesia — has  worked   for  nearly  four  years 
without  paying  a  dividend.     West  Nicholson  had  been  overrated; 
on  re-sampling,  the  discrepancy  was  found  out.     Morven  opened 
out  a  disappointment,  and  also  the  Confidence  mine,  so  much  so 
that  it  has  already  been  liquidated. 

The  answer  will  probably  be — *  Yes,  but  these  were  not  the 
really  best  mines  in  Rhodesia.  Now  you  have  the  Ayrshire, 
Beatrice,  Penhalonga,  Globe  and  Phcenix,  Surprise,  and  Sabiwa. 
These  are  the  mines  on  which  you  ought  to  judge  the  country.' 

The  reply,  of  course,  is  that  even  these  mines  are  not  yet 
developed  enough  to  put  their  status  beyond  doubt ;  they  form,  too, 
only  a  small  group  when  compared  to  the  companies  already  floated 
that  are  not  in  a  promising  position. 

The  position  of  Rhodesia  on  the  whole  is  promising.  But  in 
the  exaggeration  of  those  who  contrc^l  its  mines  ;  their  wild  ideas 
of  intrinsic  values  ;  the  over-capitalisation  of  all  the  companies  ; 
the  printing  of  piles  of  worthless  scrip  ;  antl  the  wide-spread  eflbrts 
now  being  made  to  foist  this  scrip  on  the  public  there  lies  the 
rottenness.  These  things  in  the  long  run  are  going  to  bring  dis- 
repute on  Rhodesia,  and  eventually  counterbalance  the  finest  effort 
at  opening  a  new  coiuury  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

How  ridiculous  it  is  to  see  these  exploration  or  mining  com- 

jvmics  capitalised  in  the  market  at  /,  1,000,000,  ^'500,000,  or  even 

;^.  uxxvxx:* !      How  many  of  these,  on  the  genuine  working  of  ore, 

\>k!  over  pav  off  their  present  price?     Not  one  in  a  hundred  !     To 

s'Atv\  AtUM*  throe  years'  work,  the  tilobe  and   Phcenix  is  the  only 

n=ttv    t*Ml  has  worked  at  a  real  profit.     The  Selukwe  has  made 
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perhaps  a  small  profit,  and  paid  off  its  debt ;  but  the  Geelong, 
Bonsor,  Dunraven,  Anterior,  and  others,  have  worked  at  a  loss. 
And  yet  these  are  the  pick  of  the  mines  yet  developed  in 
Matabeleland ! 

Rhodesia  is  a  country  of  narrow  reefs  and  short  ore  chutes.  Charactensucs 

'  ^  of  Rhodesian 

1  here  are  only  few  exceptions  to  this.     A  narrow  reef  in  depth,  niines— 
especially    in   these    schistose    formations,    is    liable    to    give    out 
^It<:><rether.     But  still  more,  in  depth,  is  a  short  chute  of  pay  ore  narrow  reefs 

]•    1   I  .  T      •        I  1  1-11  11  and  short  ore 

»i^ole  to  <rive  out.     It  is  sheer  madness  to  tnmk  that  these  snort  chutes, 
^^re  chutes  can  continue  down  for  many  hundred  feet. 

The  typical  Rhodesian  mine  is  a  narrow  reef,  or  perhaps  tw^o  a  typical 
''^^fs,  with   two  or  three  ore   chutes   which  in  individual  lenjjth  mine, 
''^i^dy  average  300  feet. 

We  w^ill  assume  that  such  a  mine  has  a  reef  three  feet  thick,  i*roi>ai>ie 

,  ^  amount  of  ore 

l^^d  ore  chutes  aggregating  600  feet  long.     For  every    100  feet  in  the  mine; 

^^^     depth-    that    is  to    say.   for  each    level — this    mine    will    yield 

'  ^  ,800  tons  of  ore.     We  will  allow  this  an  average  value  of  45s. 

'^      ton;    and    a   profit,    after    allowing    for   everything,    of    15s.    a 

^^^n.      Each    level    will    therefore    yield    not    more    than    ^^9,600 

l^^ofit.      To  w^ork  this    10   stamps    will   be   used.     It   would    not  its  value  ami 

■^t!  possible  to  work  more  on  a  reef  of  these  dimensions.     These 

^Vill  crush  the   12,800   tons  in  a  year.       Narrow  ore  chutes   such 

Hs  these  would  probably  last  down  for  not  more  than   500  feet, 

Ho  we  may  assume  that  there  would  be  five  levels,  or  five  years' 

Work    in  the  mine.        At  a  profit  of  ^,9,600  for  each  level,  the 

total  profit  in  the  mine  will  therefore  be  ^48,000. 

This  sum  which,  after  all,  is  more  than  most  mines  ever 
earn,  is  just  enough  to  pay  off  the  original  expenditure  on  the 
mine  for  development  and  machinery,  and  to  give  a  fair  mining 
interest  on  the  outlay.  If  the  capital  of  the  company  had  bec^n 
^25,000  the  mine  would  have  been  a  success!  But  the  capital  i.wt  L.taiix 
of  the  company  is  not  /,  25,000  but /,  200,000  ;  the  sharehoKlers,  ra,!itaii?;uion. 
misled  by  wilfully  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  mince's  value,  have 
bought  their  shares  from  the  original  promoters  at  even  a  premium, 
and  as  a  final  result  thev  barelv  receive  10  per  cent,  of  their 
money  back  in  dividends. 
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I  call  this  a  typical  Rhodesian  mine.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  typical 
of  the  better  c/ass  m\\\^  which  arrives  at  the  producing  stage.  Many 
reefs  are  being  abandoned  before  this  stage  is  reached.  Their 
ore  chutes  probably  die  out  at  a  still  shallower  depth — perhaps 
they  do  not  even  last  below  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient  workings. 
It  is  no  particular  discredit  to  the  country  that  these  reefs  should  go 
wrong  in  depth  ;  do  we  not  see  the  same  thing  in  every  mining 
country  in  the  world  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  there  are 
a  great  many  mines  of  this  sort  in  Rhodesia,  which  will  give  a 
small  profit,  swell  the  output  of  gold,  and  do  the  country  good 
generally.  But  they  won't  make  money  for  the  shareholders — 
because  they  are  being  so  ridiculously  over-capitalised.  The 
capital  of  these  mines  should  be  ;^25,ooo  or  ;^30,ooo  —  not 
^150,000  or  ;^200,ooo.  But  then  what  would  become  of  the 
company  promoters  ?  The  discredit,  as  I  said,  rests  less  with  the 
country^  itself  than  with  the  London  middlemen  and  boomsters. 

Again  let  us  take  facts  to  prove  this  point.  What  has 
already  been  the  fate  of  many  mines  floated  in  Rhodesia,  and 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  good  ?  They  have  not  even  yielded 
the  moderate  profits  I  have  allowed  for. 

The  Confidence  mine  has  already  gone  into  liquidation,  and  yet 
at  the  time  I  inspected  it  people  were  very  hopeful  about  results. 

The  Dunraven,  notwithstanding  a  body  of  good  ore,  is 
disappointing  in  the  lower  levels. 

The  Criterion,  and  Christmas  Reef,  developed  mines  in  the 
Huluwayo  district,  went  wrong  altogether  in  depth. 

The  Morven  is  a  disappointment ;  also  the  Nelly,  the  Dobie, 
and  several  mines  in  Mashonaland — all  of  these  being  floated 
companies. 

1  hcse  are  the  actual  failures.  But  of  the  so-called  payable 
mines-  mines  with  exen  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of  payable  ore 
in  sight — the  great  majority  will  never  even  pay  off  their  par  value, 
rhe  market  for  most  of  this  class  of  shares  only  exists  when  all  South 
African  stocks  are  risin''*.  The  moment  these  fall  the  averaw 
Rhodesian  share  l)ecomes  almost  unsaleable.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, a  double  madness  that  people  should  care  to  l)uy  these  shares. 
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The  typical    Rhodesian   mine,  with   its  narrow  reef,  short  ore  Examples  of 

V  t  .         •    1  r  r  •  .the  typical 

chutes,  and  ore  m  sight  of  from  10,000  to  30,000  tons  is  now  getting  lo-stamp 
ready  to  start  crushing  with  10  or  15  stamps.  Of  this  class  is 
the  Matabele  Sheba,  Red  and  White  Rose,  Imani,  Eagle- Vulture, 
Gatling  Hill,  Antenior,  Yankee  Doodle,  Rezende,  Jessie,  Chicago- 
Gaika,  and  a  number  more  I  could  mention.  I  will  allow  that 
these  mines  will  mostly  earn  profits  for  a  year  or  two,  but  in  no 
case  do  I  believe  any  one  such  mine  will  pay  off  its  capital, 
still  less  its  present  market  price.  There  are,  of  course,  better 
mines  than  these  in  the  country,  but  good  and  bad,  from  first  to 
last,  they  are  over-capitalised  and  their  value  exaggerated. 

In    my    notebook    I    came    across    a    stray    memo,    reading  Rhodesia  win 
'  Rhodesia  will  be  ruined  by  the  London  market !  '     This  was  my  the'^Londo/ 
opinion  perhaps  a  year  ago,  and  I  endorse  it  to-day.  market. 

It  is    surprising  the    number  of  gold-bearing  reefs  that  are  a  great 
known    in     Rhodesia.       I    suppose    there    are    many    hundreds.  "e"nl^n'^*^^ 
These   were   easily   located    because  of  the   native  workings  on  Rhodesia: 
them,  and  a  great  number  have  been  or  are   being  exploited  in 
depth.     The  extent  of  these  ancient  workings  along  the  surface 
not  only  pointed  out  the  direction  of  a  reef,  but — where  they  were 
deep,  and   persistent   over  a  long    distance — indicated    that    here 
probably  was  located  a  strong  ore  chute.     Such  special  indications 
marked    the    long   ore    chutes    in    Selukwe,    Globe  and    Phoenix, 
Ayrshire,  etc.     As  regards  many  of  the  shorter  ore  chutes,  those  the  ancient 
in  gash  veins,  or  on  shallow,  unconformable  bodies  of  ore,  it  is  oiese!"^^^" 
probable  that  the  ancients  accounted  for  all  the  payable  gold  that 
existed    in    these    patches.       When    such    workings    have    been 
re-opened  they  have  naturally    exposed  nothing  that    was    worth 
following  down. 

There  is,  in  the  aggregate  of  all  these  reefs,  a  very  great  deal  a  great  deal 
of  gold.     It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  Rhodesia  is  full  of  gold.  nof?n  a  pay- 
But  between  gold,  and   gold   in  a  payable  condition,  there  is  all  *^J^c«"^it»o"- 
the  difference  in  the  world. 

My  previous  estimate  was  that  there  would   be  30  payable  The  number 
mines   in     Rhodesia,    of     which    one-half  would    be    10    or     15  nfinesin*^ 
stamp  mines.     I  now  believe  that  more  mines  than  this  will  reach  ^^'>^»^^«-''^'''^- 
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the  producing  stage,  perhaps  40,  perhaps  50.  But  most  of 
these  will  be  lo-stamp  mines.  Whether  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
class  this  sort  of  mine  as  a  payable  mine  is  the  question.  It  will 
open  the  country,  help  the  revenue,  support  a  population.  But  it 
will  not  pay  the  shareholder,  because  he  buys  at  par,  or  at  a 
premium,  a  share  in  a  company  which  is  ten  times  over-capitalised. 
It  is  quite  believable  that  before  long  Rhodesia  may  turn  out 
450,000  ozs.  of  gold  a  year.  But  that  will  not  be  the  steady 
production  of  certain  given  mines  month  after  month.  Most  of 
these  small  mines  will  have  short  lives.  One  will  die  out  ;  another 
spring  up  ;  another  come  on  a  small  rich  patch  ;  another  shut 
down  for  a  year's  development,  and  so  on.  The  country  will 
benefit,  but  not  the  shareholders.  For  them  over-capitalisation 
and  exaggeration  are  now  doing  their  work.  F'or  them  Rhodesia 
will  be  a  failure. 

Beginning  at  Buluwayo  a  survey  of  the  country,  there  are 
two  mines  within  a  few  miles  of  Lobengula's  Kraal — Criterion  and 
Christmas  Reef.  Both  are  failures.  Each  mine  was  developed 
extensively,  and  each  went  wrong  in  depth.  These  are  now  shut 
down. 

Thirty  miles  to  the  north  is  Bembesi  district.  Here  1  saw 
the  Morven  and  Oueen's  mines. 

The  Morven  showed  a  long  run  of  ancient  workings  on  the 
surface,  but  when  developed  was  more  or  less  a  disappointment. 
There  are  small  patches  of  rich  ore  ;  but  large  patches  of  poor 
ore  counterbalance  these.  By  this  time  the  proposed  lo-stamp 
mill  should  have  started  work.  There  is  a  good  water  supply, 
and  facilities  for  cheap  working,  but  I  believe  the  mine  does  not 
come  up  to  the  typical    lo-stamp  property   I   have  described. 

The  Oueen's  mine  belongs  to  Willoughby's  Consolidated 

Company.  At  first  a  lot  of  exploration  work  done  here  showed 
only  unpayable  ore.  Then  two  ore  chutes  were  found.  One  of 
these,  on  the  150  level,  showed  a  length  of  250  feet,  a  thickness  of 
six  feet,  and  a  value  of  37s.  a  ton.  The  other  chute  was  shorter 
than    this,    with   a  narrower   reel,    but  of  better  value.       If  these 
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chutes  continue  down  for  a  level  or  two,  the  mine  may  become  a 
typical  ID-stamp  mine.  I  hope  —when  it  is  floated  ofif  as  a  subsidiary 
— that  it  will  not  be  over-capitalised.  The  water  supply  here  is 
not  good. 

Following  the  road  from  Bembesi,  N.  for  about  80  miles,  you  Lower  (;wei. 
reach  the  Lower  Gwelo.  Here  I  saw  the  Leopard  mine  of  the  ^^^\"f/^| 
Rhodesia  Gold  Trust.  Here  again  are  the  usual  characteristics 
— a  narrow  reef  and  a  short  chute  of  pay  ore.  The  reef  is  in 
diabase  ;  the  width  is  3*5  feet  ;  the  length  of  chute  300  feet,  and 
the  value  possibly  50s.  a  ton.  The  profit  on  working  an  ore  chute 
of  these  dimensions,  in  an  outside  district  of  this  sort,  would  be 
ahnost ;///. 

I  believe  that  the  Veracity   mine    in   this   district,    belonging  Veracity, 
to  the  Crescens  Company,  is  a  mine  of  some  promise. 

Passing  E.  from  here,   through  Sinanombi,  the   next  mining  Sei>akwe 
camp  of  importance   is  Sebakwe.     The  working  mines  here  are 
Globe  and  Phcrnix  and  Chica<^o-Gaika. 

Globe  and  Phoenix  has  been  for  some  years  the  best  mine  (;ioi>eand 
in  Rhodesia,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  still.  The  *^'"'^' 
reefs  are  narrow—  there  is  the  trouble.  Inhere  are  two  reefs-  -each 
with  a  branch  vein  -making  really  four  in  all.  The  reefs  run  for 
a  long  distance,  and  the  ore  chutes  are  persistent.  For  several 
hundred  feet  down  the  mine  has  been  a  great  property,  but  at  each 
new  level  in  depth — with  narrow  reefs  such  as  these  —the  mining 
man  who  has  lost  his  illusions  t^fets  more  nervous. 

In  a  mine  such  as  this,  ev'en   with  results  to  date  that  may  be  basis  of 

^'      \       r  111*  !•  1  1         valuations  of 

entirely  favourable,  there  is  too  great  a  discrepancy  between  the  thesimrtfs. 
profit  in  sight  and  the  market  valuation  of  the  shares.  A  mine 
may  go  wrong  at  any  time.  It  is  therefore  not  good  business  to 
take  the  great  risk  which  the  market  expects  one  to  take.  To  be 
satisfied  with  10  per  cent,  interest  (even  in  a  mine  like  Globe 
and  Phoenix)  where  there  is  two  years'  ore  in  sight,  and  eight 
years'  ore  to  be  taken  for  granted,  is  ridiculous. 
This  is  an  excellently  managed  mine. 


.it  « 


'f  -1^  ChicagO-CaOui,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  ( 
;t  —  :ryr  ^^'  th-^  t%pcoil  Rh-yiestan  sort.  If  it  is  correct  that 
z^^-^::r»'*::h  ^ir'r  -^-COS  tons,  worth  75s.  a  ton,  it  may  be  p 
Thir.^^  tS'jX^.  :r.  that  particuLar  class.  But  I  thought  the  n 
Iv:r.^  :n  a  c i-tL;rfc^  formation,  and  the  various  reefs  were  i 
:ri  '^jccT^rrence.  I  am  d^xibcful  about  this  mine  in  depth,  \ 
It  rn^v  do  moderately  well  for  a  year  or  two.  The  capitali 
far  t'>>  hi:;^h. 

Near  here  is  the  EmpPeSS  mine,  which  has  turned 
appointxn;4^Iy.      In  any  case  the  capital  of  j^ 200,000  is  absu 

South  of  Sehakwe.  40  miles,  is  Gwelo.  In  this  distr 
have  been  several  mines  floated  in  the  last  vear  or  two — \ 

Sharon  and  Shamrock,  Waverley  Block,  Austen, 

have  not  seen  any  of  these,  but  I  believe  their  prospects  a 
'lo-stamp'  sort.  On  small  capitals  they  might  pay  th 
holders,  on  lan^e  ones  they  certainly  will  not. 

The  Selukwe  district  is  near  here.       The  best  mine 
undoubteiUy   the  Solukwe.     On  the  surface  there   were 
workinij^s  running  for  3,000  feet,  and  when   1   visited  the 
hxiked  as   it    the   first   level  at  least  was  going  to  expense 
chute  that   length.      The  reef  is  a  greyish  quartz,  lying 
most   regularly,   and   dipping  at  80 .     Though  not  so  ricl 
C.Iobe  and  FMnii^nix  and  other  mines,  it  is  the  best-looking 
longest  ore  chute  in  Rhodesia.      I  take  the  Selukwe  to  be 
of  reef  that    will    hold    Ix^th    in   depth   and    in   value.      If 
■^ «!--«-**  '        wrono ,  th< 

real  profits  comin.ir  out  of  the  country. 

As  yet   I   suppose  the  mine  to  be  looking  all  right  i 
.^_»=-*^*'      '\^'^  '^'^  tuiancial  position  is  puzzling.     It  has  worked  for  fo 

with  good  results,  but  never  paid"  a  dividend.  Profits  m 
been  earned  ;  but  why,  in  the  face  of  this,  should  the  C 
have  issuetl  15.000  shares  at  £2  to  pay  for  additional  eqt 
W  as  there  not  enough  profit  to  apply  to  this  ?  Th( 
was  far  too  high  already.  Why  increase  it?  It  now  s 
vi3i5.ooo! 


.    in 


'_  ^^     ^  —  ^^       iose  interested  in    Rhodesian  shares  mav  well  d< 
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Good  as  I  believe  this  mine  to  be,  I  cannot  endorse  my 
previous  recommendation  to  buy  the  shares  at  their  present 
price. 

The  Selukwe-Columbia  was  floated  to  work  the  Yankee  Seiukwe- 
Doodle   reef.     I    believe    this  to    be   not    more  than    the  typical 
lo-stamp   mine. 

The  Wanderer  (Selukwe)  is  an  immense  ironstone  body,  wamiercr 
full  of  bunches  of  quartz.  In  places  it  is  150  feet  thick.  Large 
patches  of  this  ore  show  a  gross  value  of  28s.  a  ton  ;  but  it  is 
refractory.  This  ore  would  probably  have  to  be  treated  by  dry 
crushing  and  roasting,  and  even  then  the  extraction  would  not  be 
more  than  24s.  a  ton.  At  this  figure  there  would  be  a  loss  on 
working. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  Company  was  floated  with  a  capital  of 
nearly  ;^300,ooo,  and  in  the  coming  boom  people  will  no  doubt 
fall  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  buy  these  shares  at  par. 

The  Camperdown  claim  near  here,  which  I  inspected,  I  do  camperdt 
not  believe  to  be  payable. 

The  Moonie  Creek  I  believe  to  be  a  lo-stamp  mine.  Moonie 

*■  Creek. 

Bonsor  is  a  mine  that  crushed  for  some  years,  and  then  had  Honsor. 
to  shut  down  to  develop  more  ore.  When  this  work  was  finished 
there  was  a  big  debt.  There  is  in  this  mine  a  well-defined  reef, 
running  a  long  distance,  and  going  down  all  right,  but  in  this  the 
patches  of  unpayable  ore  are  now  shown  to  be  frequent.  Still,  all 
this  poor  ore  has  to  be  opened  up  and  driven  through,  and 
development  charges  are  therefore  high. 

The  Bonsor  has  so  far  failed  to  do  what  was  expected  of  it  ; 
I  cannot  now  believe  it  is  going  to  become  a  regular  earner  of 
profits. 

North     Bonsor      adjoins     the     Bonsor,     and     works     the  x.^rthBoi 
continuation    of   the    same    persistent    reef.      It   is    intended    to 
run    30  stamps  on  this  mine.     A  recent  estimate  of  ore  reserves 
showed  only   15,000  tons,  so  that  years  of  mine  dev^elopment  lie 
ahead  for  the  company.     The  mine  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
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The  Dunraven  has  had  a  good  body  of  ore.  This  went 
wrong  in  depth,  and  evidently  the  h'fe  of  the  mine  is  now 
coming  to  an  end.  There  is  some  ore  in  sight,  but  I  do 
not  think    this    will  yield  any  profit  to  speak    of. 

The  Surprise  mine  in  this  district  is  looked  on  as  one  of 
the  best  in  Rhodesia.  A  recent  estimate  of  ore  in  sight 
was  40,000  tons — worth  65s.  a  ton.  This  is  a  mine  of  the 
*io-stamp'  type,  though  in  this  particular  case  there  may  be 
20  stamps,  and  possibly  fairly  good  profits  for  some  years. 
But  of  course  a  year  or  two's  profits  will  never  pay  off  the 
capital  of  ;^  175,000.  To  do  this  the  mine  will  have  to  hold 
good  to  a  considerable  depth. 

South  from  here  is  the  Belingwe  district.  I  was  dis- 
appointed with  most  of  the  mines  I  saw  here.  The  ore 
chutes  are  even  shorter  than  elsewhere. 

The  Confidence  mine  was  developed  under  a  strong  run 
of  old  workings,  but  the  ore  chute  died  out  so  rapidly  that  the 
company  was  put  into  liquidation.  There  were  several 
thousand  tons  of  payable  ore  in  the  mine,  but  no  more.  The 
unhappy  shareholders,  some  of  whom  no  doubt  bought  their 
shares  at  a  premium,  perhaps  recalled  the  fact  that  the  trial 
crushing  of  this  mine  went  24  dvvts.  to  the  ton.  What  a 
mockery  to  pick  out  a  little  bit  of  rich  ore,  call  the  result  a 
//vV?/ crushino: — and  then  to  00  into  liciuidation  a  vear  later! 

I  saw  the  Dobie  and  Jumbo  Claims  of  the  Consolidated 
Bellingwe,  but  thought  them  poor.  On  the  Dobie  there  is  a 
short  chute  of  good  ore — perhaps  100  feet  long — but  this  lies 
in  a  disturbed  and  broken-off  piece  of  country.  I  do  not  think 
the  reef  will  go  down.  The  Jumbo  is  a  big  lode  of  white 
quartz,   but  low  grade. 

The  Anglo-French  Matabele  Company  holds  some 
ground  here  and  is  opening  up  a  reef  lying  in  a  regular 
formation.  It  gives  some  promise,  but  I  thought  it  narrow 
and  patchy. 
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Twenty  miles  distant  is  the  Sabi  mine.  But  for  one  fact  Sahi. 
I  would  look  on  this  mine  as  good.  There  are  several  lodes, 
showing  well  in  value  to  as  great  a  depth  as  is  sunk  on  them  : 
there  is  a  fine  river  running  through  the  property ;  labour  is 
plentiful,  also  grain  ;  and  close  at  hand  is  mopani  wood — a 
fine   mine    timber. 

The  lodes  can  be  traced  running  4,000  feet  through  the 
property,  but  instead  of  being  well-defined  quartz  veins,  they 
are  altered  bands  of  schist,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
schist  country  rock.  That  is  the  weak  point.  I  want  to  see 
a  clean  vein,  not  a  lode  which  merges  imperceptibly  into 
country  rock.     Such  lodes  may  be  all  right,  but  I  do  not  like  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  the  Sabi  is  a  mine  worth  watching. 

An    adjoining   claim,  belonging  to   White's    Consolidated,  White's 

-  .         "^  ,  .  ,  •  1  •    1  1  1    Consolidated. 

snows  extensive  workmgs  on  a  giant  vein  which  can  be  traced 
through  the  country  for  miles.  I  believe  this  to  be  low  grade 
— a   usual    feature    of  these    huge    veins    in    all    countries. 

The  Great  Belingwe  claim  belonging  to  the  same  company 
is  a  few  miles  from  here.  It  is  perhaps  worth  developing, 
but    I   did    not   think    it    likely    to    turn    out    payable. 

The    Gatling    Hill    mine    I    would     instance   as   a   typical  oatiingHiii. 
lostamp  mine  of  the  country.     The  usual  20,000  tons  of  the  usual 
10-12  dwt.  value  are  developed,  but  the  reefs  are  narrow  and  the 
ore  chutes  short.     Despite  its  careful  management,  I   do  not  see 
how  a  mine  of  this  sort  can  ever  pay  off  its  capital  of  ^150,000. 

In  the  country  between  Belingwe  and  Buluwayo — a  distance 
of  over    100   miles — are    several    scattered    mines,    such    as    the 

Nelly  and  Pioneer,  Killarney-Hibernia,  Red  and   White  Neiiyand 

Rose,  and    Matabele    Sheba.      These  are  all   typical    lo-stamp  Kniamey- 
mines — which  will  help  for  a  few  years  to  swell  the  country's  gold  amuvi^^^^^ 
yield,  but  are  too  over-capitalised  to  yield  profit  to  those  who  now  i^<>se, 
buy  the  shares.     The  Red  and  White  Rose  was  lately  reported  to  Sheba. 
have  20,000  tons  developed,  worth  78s.  a  ton,  and  the   Matabele 
Sheba  about  as  much,   though  of  less  value.     The    Killarney   has 
probably  more  than  this. 
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South  from  here  is  Gwanda,  which  I  take  to  be  the  chief 
mining  district  of  Rhodesia.  But  Gwanda  is  not  what  it  was 
thought  to  be  three  years  ago.  The  mines  there  were  ov^er- 
valued.  Of  the  producing  mines,  Geelong  and  Antenior  have  not 
earned  profits,  and  the  West  Nicholson  appears  to  have  been 
faultily  sampled.  Such  mines  as  the  Eagle-Vulture,  Jessie  and 
Imani,  are  only  of  the  lo-stamp  type,  and  the  Sabiwa  is  probably 
the  only  new  development  of  particular  note.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  claims  in  the  district  being  opened.  These 
belong  to  the  different  exploration  companies,  and  as  yet  do  not 
fall  to  be  treated  of  as  gold  mines. 

The  Geelong  mine  is  a  big  reef  of  hungry-looking  white 
quartz.  It  is  now  realised  that  the  payable  ore  in  this  mine  is 
only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  that  it  lies  in 
patches  rather  than  in  chutes.  The  mine  after  crushing  for  a 
time  had  to  shut  down.  The  pay  ore  ran  out.  There  was  a 
delay,  while  more  was  being  developed,  and  a  debt  was  contracted. 
Now  it  is  said  that  the  mine  can  run  regularly,  and  keep  more 
stamps  at  work,  and  that  a  new  reef  of  value  has  been  found. 

But  I  do  not  like  this  class  of  mine. 


Antenior. 


West 
Nicholson. 


Eagle -Vulture. 


The  Antenior  has  crushed  for  some  years  with  lo  stamps — 
without  making  a  profit.  After  a  delay  for  more  mine  develop- 
ment, crushing  has  re-started,  and  the  prospects  are  thought  to  be 
improved.  But  to  pay  off  the  debt  contracted,  the  capital  has  had 
to  be  increased. 

I  do  not  think  this  mine  can  pay  regular  or  substantial  profits 
on  its  capital. 

West  Nicholson.  —  I  have  not  seen  this  mine,  but  I  really 
believed  once  that  it  was  one  of  the  bie  mines  of  South  Africa. 
But  it  was  re-sampled — and  the  shares  fell  to  ;fi^!  I  advise 
holders  to  sell  their  shares. 

The  Eagle-Vulture  is  a  lo-stamp  mine.  Its  generic 
characteristics  are  now,    I   hope,    fairly    well    understood    by    the 
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■      reader.     We   pass  to  the  JeSSie,  which  is  another  of  the  same.  Jessie. 
m      ^  recent  report  showed  14,000  tons  in  sight,  worth  40s.  a  ton. 

M  Several  more  of  these  typical  Rhodesian  mines — mines  with 

i        Harrow  reefs  and  short  chutes,  which  will  keep  10  stamps  at  work 

^^  a  few  years,  but  which,  being  absurdly  over-capitalised,  will 

^ot  yield  the  shareholder  a  profit — belong  to  the  V.  V.  Gwanda  v.v.Gwanda. 

syndicate.     These  are  the  Imani  (which   I  saw),  the  Kameel,  and 

^^^    Australian. 

The  reef  being  developed  by  the  Sabiwa  is  a  big  lode,  and  SaWwa. 

^   ^^ir  seems  to  be  holding  in  depth.     There  is  also  a  longish 

^^t:e,  or  several  chutes  on  the  property.     I  believe  this  to  be  a 

^^^    grade    ore  body,    averaging  perhaps  38s.  a  ton,   which   will 

^V"e   to    be    worked    on    a    big    scale    to    yield    much    profit. 

also     thought     that     the     ore     was      refractory — containing 

*"  ^^^nic — but    I    believe   the  company's   engineer    says    this  is  so 

^ly  to  a  degree  which  will  not  interfere  with  a  good  extraction 

^^d  a  cheap  method  of  treatment. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  ^350,000.     It  is  far  too  much. 

In  Mashonaland,  although  a  great  number  of  reefs  are  known,  Mashonaiand. 

^nd  many  are   being   developed,  there  have  not  been  so   many 

flotations.     Most  of  the  claims  belong  to  the  different  exploration 

Companies.     In  time,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  floated  off  as  gold 

rnines.     In  this  country  many  of  the  reefs  developed,  especially  in 

the   earlier   days,  were  failures.     Fever,  too,  has  always   been  a 

serious  factor  in  retarding  mining  work. 

The  Ayrshire  mine,  to  which  a  railway  from  Salisbury  is  Ayrshire. 
now  being  built,  may  in  time  become  a  fine  property.  The  gold 
is  found  in  a  big  dyke  of  diorite —which  runs  for  a  long  distance, 
and  has  been  proved  by  boreholes  to  five  hundred  feet  deep  — 
and  one  section  of  this  appears  to  carry  rock  worth  nearly 
50s.  a  ton.  But,  as  yet,  not  much  of  this  has  actually  been 
developed.  The  estimate  of  a  big  tonnage  that  has  been  made 
is  rather  an  inference  of  what  may  be  there— judging  from  bore- 
hole results — than  an  estimate  of  ore  really  in  sight. 

It  is  certainly  a  mine  of  big  possibilities. 
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Such  mines  as  the  Beatrice  and  Alice  Proprietary   belonjr 
to  the   lo-stamp  class.       Despite  patches  of  unusually  rich  ore,  I 
do  not  think  their  prospects  are  better    than  the  other  mines   of 
this  class. 

Of  the  same  sort,  probably,  are  several  mines  belonging  to  the 
Mashonaland  Consolidated  Company.  These  in  due  time  are 
likely  to  be  floated  off  on  the  usual  over-capitalised  basis. 

In  the  Umtali  River,  towards  Manicaland,  there  are  stretches 
of  sand  said  to  contain  gold  in  a  payable  state.  Several  dredges 
are  now  being  built  to  work  these  areas. 

In  Manicaland  one  again  comes  into  a  country  full  of  reefs. 
Most  of  these  are  small,  with  short  chutes  of  rather  rich  ore. 
None  of  these  mines  yet  seem  to  have  shown  signs  of 
permanence   or   real    value  in   depth.     Among   these    mines  are 

Rezende,      Bartissol,      Grand     Reef,     Revue,     Pardy's 
Mozambique,  Quagga,  Sabi  Ophir,  and  Vaughan-Williams. 

The  notable  mine  in  this  part  of  Rhodesia  is  the  Penhalonga. 
It  is  a  strong  lode,  nine  feet  wide,  lying  vertically  in  a  mountain, 
and  opened  and  driven  on  by  a  number  of  adits.  It  is  of  low 
value,  but  the  facilities  for  cheap  work  are  unusual.  There  is  w^ater 
power  to  drive  a  big  mill,  good  timber,  and  an  abundant  labour 
supply.  The  mine  is  near  a  railway,  and  the  climate  is  healthy. 
The  one  drawback  is  the  low  value  of  the  ore,  but  I  believe  the 
Penhalonga  will  some  day  be  worked  on  a  big  scale  and  at  a 
profit. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  country,  in  the  Tati  Concessions, 
there  are  one  or  two  doubtful  mines.  Properly  speaking, 
Tati  is  independent  territory,  but  geographically  the  output 
belongs  to  Rhodesia. 

The  Premier  Tati  Monarch  is  a  producing  mine.  People 
who  have  seen  it  say  that,  theoretically,  the  mine  should  really 
earn  good  profits,  but  somehow  it  never  does.  It  is  a  case  for 
extensive    mine    development,    and    a   bigger  output.      All    this 
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means    capital,   however.      I    believe    the    water    supply    of   the 
district  is  not  good. 

Other  mines  at    Tati    are    the    Blue    Jacket,    and    several  Biuejackei 
belonging  to  the  parent  concern. 

In  summarising  this  account  of  Rhodesia,  the  reader  will  Summary. 
see  that  there  is  a  lot  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  that  after  a 
year  or  two  there  will  be  quite  a  big  output.  But  the  gold  is  The  future 
rarely  in  a  condition  that  will  leave  much  profit  on  working  it. 
The  average  10-stamp  mine  of  the  country,  although  beneficial 
to  Rhodesia  as  a  whole,  will  not  be  profitable  to  those  who 
hold  shares  in  it.  This  is  made  especially  certain  by  the  utter 
over-capitalisation  of  the  companies,  one  and  all. 

Then,  too,  the  unhealthiness  of  most  of  the  country  must  ^*^^«»^- 
not  be  forgotten.  Fever  rages  every  season,  and,  at  one  time 
or  other  in  any  given  year,  almost  every  white  man  working  on 
a  mine  is  attacked.  Many  men  will  refuse  to  work  at  these 
mines.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  the  fever  will  be  driven  away, 
but  in  the  meantime  shareholders  are  expecting  dividends. 

The  g^reat  threateninir  trouble   of   a    permanent    scarcity  of  Labour 

.  .  .      supply. 

native  labour,  by  the  recent  agreement  with  Mozambique,  is 
probably  got  over.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  buying  Rhodesian 
shares.  It  does  not  put  any  more  gold  into  the  mines ;  nor 
will  it  make  a   lo-stamp  class  of  mine  payable. 

I    have    not    dealt    with  the    many  exploration    companies  Expioratio 

I  .  •  T-^  1       1       *  r  •  1  *  n  *  companies. 

workmg  m  Rhodesia  or  nnancing  the  various  notations, 
except  to  draw  attention  to  individual  claims  that  I  inspected, 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these.  These  companies,  either 
here  or  elsewhere,  do  not  come  into  the  scope  of  this  book. 
Some  of  them  may  be  good,  but  I  believe  most  to  have  poor 
assets  and  to  be  over-capitalised. 

F'inally,  there  is  the  Chartered  Company.     Up  to  the  present  TheB.s.i^ 
this  company  has  done  a  great  work.      It  has  overcome,  year  after 
year,  obstacles  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  resist.     Even 
now  it  is  pushing  forward  several  railways,  and  helping  the  finance 
of  many  of  the  mines.     Behind  it  is  the  energy  of  a  great  man. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE     (lOLD     MINES     OF     WEST     AUSTRALIA. 

^^'^^'^^  ,.  Since   the    first    edition   of    this   book    wiis   published,    I    have 

Australia.  ..  ^  r^\  » 

made  two  more  visits  to  West  Austraha.     Changes  m  many  of  the 

mines  there  have   been  so  frequent  that  much  of  what  I  before 

wrote  is  out  of  date.     I  shall  therefore  deal  with  the  mines  as  thev 

now  are,  not  as  I  first  saw  them. 

KaiK«K>iiichas  West  Australian  mininj^,  to  many  people,  simply  means  the 

JcjiithMhc       Kaljjoorlie  field.     Hut  this  account  of  the  mines  in  the  State  will 

iheNVmhem    ^^'^^^'^  ^hc  effect  of  showing  that  Kalgoorlie  has  passed  its  zenith ; 

iiistrins.  .^i^^^i  ^j^.^^  i^  j^  ji^  ^[^^  outside  districts,  to  the  north,  scattered  all 

over  the  *jreat  ijold  belt,  that  much  of  the  future  lies. 

West  Australia,  since  the  bei^inninij  of  the  mining  there,  has 

Ihhmi  a  svnonvm  for  all  that  is  l)ad  in  ^old  minin<^.      Here  and 

thtTt'  a  niiiu'  is  now  hein:^  workcnl  with  ability,  and  quite  a  number 

i.on.inn  art'  lu'lniL^*  iin})n)ved  i^radually  in  this  respect.     But  of  the  boards  of 

tiiuviois  tlireciors  in  London.  1  do  not  trust  one  in  twenty.       Intrigue  and 

ImvlV*         inarki^t   rii^i^ino,   rejKMted  over  and   over  again,  hav^e   now  eaten 

into  ihi'  marrow  o\  ihese  people,  and  given  the  opportunity,  they 
would  hrr.ik  out  aijain  more  violentlv  than  ever.  Of  course  the 
pul>h\'  is  lo  blame  in  pulling  themselves  and  their  shares  at  the 
inercx  o\  ilnsr  men.  Hul  ihen  iho  public,  by  a  law  of  human 
nature,  will  roiuinue  u>  ^\o  this  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  the 
peopli*  wlu^  pull  ihr  strings  quite  understand  this  law. 
iiw>  ..input  ..i  l^^i^   in  ^pile  o\  all.  this  is  goin^   to  be  a  great  gold-mining 

;;;'';'.)'''•  loumrx  :    and     whether    the    evils    connected    with    the    industrv 

improx  c  or  u;ci  worse.  1  know  that  the  output  of  gold  will  go  on 
increasinv;.  I\\cr\  \  car  the  prv>^pccti>r  is  going  further  and 
ImtluM-  iniv>  ilic  heart   kA'  the  desert.  And   he   is  makinof  discoveries 
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of  ^C3ld  reefs  as  he  goes.     These  mines  are  getting  opened  up. 

The      strings   of   camels,  travelling  through   the   nights,  carrying 
sup£z>lies  far  out  into  the  wastes,  tell  their  own  tale. 

Of  course  not  one  new  discovery  in  fifty  means  a  payable 
and  permanent  mine  ;  but  many  of  them  yield  a  small  amount  of 
gol<iA,  helping  to  swell  the  output,  and  every  now  and  then  there  is 
a  p:>  livable  mine  found.     Look  at  such   comparatively  recent  dis-  Lately  found 

mines  in  these 

co\-^  <sries  as  Sons  of  Gwalia,  East  Murchison  United,  Westralia  districts. 
Mcl:>  unt  Morgans,  Merton's  Reward,  Bellevue,  Cosmopolitan,  Lake 
\\^  ^>y,  Great  Fingall,  Long  Reef,  and  Peak  Hill!  These  mines 
ar^i^  all  far  out  in  the  desert,  hundreds  of  miles  from  Kalgoorlie. 
•Sc.~>  Tiie  of  them  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  railway.  These 
nv^jsdy  promise  to  be  permanent  mines.  If  the  explorations  in 
tl~>  ^  outside  districts  continue  to  open  up  mines  of  this  class — with 
^Va.ch  an  immense  area  to  be  prospected  yet — the  mining  future  of 
^^'est  Australia  will  be  a  remarkable  one. 

We  still  have,  of  course,  the  many  worthless  mines  floated  in  Worthless 

tiVie  first  boom,  and  a  number  of  the  more  reputable  properties, 

^xlthough  always  yielding  a  little  gold,  will  never  pay.     But  there 

IS  a  backbone  of  good  mines  now,  whose  managers  are  trying  to 

place  them  in  a  sound  state.     It   is  probable  that  mines  floated 

in  the  future  will  have  some  guarantee  of  value. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  government.     The  mining  laws  of  the  Government, 
colony   are,   on  the  whole,   sound  ;  ground   can   be  taken   up   for 
mining  purposes  on  payment  of  jC^   an  acre  per  annum,  and  can  Mining  leases, 
be  held   under  these   conditions  for   21    years,    with,    it   is   to   be 
presumed,  right  of  renewal.     Water  rights  can  also  be  pegged  out  Water  rights, 
for  a  tax  of  ;^i  an  acre  per  annum.     No  lease  can  be  for  more 
than  20  acres,  and  should  a  single  lease  or  a  block  of  amalgamated 
leases  be  worked  as  a  company,  at  least  one  man  must  be  employed  Labour 

111         ^r^i  ■      •  1  1      •     '  T  conditions. 

for  every  six  acres  held.  1  his  is  a  sound  regulation.  It  prevents 
capitalists  taking  up  large  areas  of  country,  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  developing.  I  wish  we  had  it  so  in  the  Transvaal  ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  come  in  time. 

The  railways  of  the  State  —owned   by   Government,  as  are  Railways, 
nearly  all  lines  in  Australia-  are  w^ell  run  and  efficient.       I  should 
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like  to  see  several  extensions  put  out  into  the  country  beyond 
Menzies ;  but  that  raises  the  question  of  funds.  I..ooming  over 
everything,  politically  or  financially,  in  West  Australia  at  present, 
is  the  awful  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  water  scheme. 

There   were    150   English*floated   mines  in   the   Coolgardie 
district,  many  of  these  were  so  worthless  as  not  to  be  developed 
at  all ;  nearly  all  the  rest  shut  down  after  a  short  history,  and  a 
bare  dozen,  or  less,  have  kept  going  till  the  present.     One  onlyt 
I  think,  pays  regular  dividends.      These  mines  have   sufficient 
water  to  get  along  with  :  they  always  had.     And  yet,  because  in 
days  gone  by  Coolgardie  and  other  neighbouring  districts  had 
several  strong  men  in  Parliament,  who  could  perhaps  turn  the 
Ministry  out   if  not   placated,    the   colony   was  pledged   to   this 
outrageous  water  scheme.     The  colony  was  already  heavily  in  debt. 
No  mining  engineer  was  asked  to  report  on  the  value  of  the  mines 
and  the  quantity  of  water  they  really  required,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  scheme  involved  engineering  problems  which  could  not  be 
definitely  pronounced  on.      These  facts  did  not  weigh  with  the 
Ministry.     So  it  undertook  to  pump  water  into  the  goldfields,  a 
distance  of    nearly   400  miles,    and    to    pay   several    millions   to 
complete  the  scheme.      The  first  estimate  was  for  ;^2, 225,000; 
but  already  that  has  been  altered  to  ^3,500,000,  and    it    seems 
quite  certain    that   the    eventual  cost   will   be    over   ;^4,ooo,ooo. 
And  this  in   a    State   of   170,000   inhabitants!      Every   item    in 
the    work    is    taking    much    lonjjer    than    was    estimated,    and 
is  costing  nearly    double.       The    drain    on    the    finances    of   the 
State  is  a   most  serious   one.      It  was  said  ori^rinallv  that    water 
would  be  delivered  on  the  fields  at  3s.  6d.  a  thousand  gallons ; 
but  I   have    seen    a    late    estimate    that    it   will   cost,    to   deliver, 
at   least,    8s.      But    at    Coolgardie,    Kalgoorlie,  and    all   the  near- 
why  it  was  not  by  mining  districts  enough  water  cannot  possibly  be  sold  to  earn 
interest  on  the  great  outlay.     If  this  money,  or  one  quarter  of  it, 
had  only  gone  in  railways,  in  a  public  sulphide  plant  for  Kalgoorlie, 
in  public  batteries  at   the  different   small   mining  centres,  and  in 
diamond  drilling  to  prove  a  number  of  the  outside  reefs  in  depth, 
it  would  have  done  untold  good.     Of  course  it  is  too  late  now. 


what  it  is 
going  to  cost 


needed. 
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When  the  water  supply  reaches  Coolgardie — iJfoodness  knows  Cooigardie 

i^i^  -^  o  o  ^  mines  and  the 

when  that  will  be ! — the  people  who  control  the  mines  there  will  scheme. 

use  great  effort  to  make  money  out  of  it.     Picked  parcels  of  ore 

will  be  gouged  out  of  the  mines  ;  all  the  little  stamp  mills  will  be 

started  up  ;  and  for  a  few  months  this  picked  ore  may  make  a  fair 

showing.     But  let  me  assure  readers  of  this,  that  these  Cooigardie 

mines  are  no  good  at  all.     They  can  all  be  made  to  furnish  ore 

for  a  month  or  two's  crushing,  but  there  will  be  no   real   profit 

on  the  work.      I  inspected   13  of  the  mines  in  the  district.     With 

the  exception  of  Burbank's  Birthday,  I  saw  no  mine  with  any  signs 

of  permanence.     If,  therefore,  a  market  rise  is  engineered  in  shares 

of   Cooigardie  mines,  on    the  assumption  that  the  water  supply 

is  going  to  change   the  situation,  outside   shareholders   in  these 

must  promptly  sell  out  without  any  hesitation. 

The  drawbacks  to  the   mines   in  the    Coolijardie  districts  I  DrawUcks  to 

*^  the  Cooigardie 

summarise  in  the  words  I  used  before.     These  are  : —  district. 

1 .  The  gold  chutes  when  found  are  narrow  in   extent,  often  Short  ore 

chutes. 

not  aggregating  more  than  200  feet  to  a  mine.  This,  too,  may  be 
split  up  into  several  chutes. 

2.  The  value  of  the  ore,   even  in   the  chute,  is  low  grade  ;  Low  value  of 
picked  specimens  and  assays  prepared  for  shareholders*  meetings 

often  give  high  results,  but  its  average  value  in  the  chutes  is  not 
over  40s.  to  70s.  a  ton.  The  tonnage  is  often  *  cooked  *  to  bring 
the  yield  out  at  *i  oz.  or  30  dwts.,'  but  a  reference  to  the  cost 
sheet  will  show  that  the  unusually  high  costs  betray  the  manager's 
secret. 

3.  The  country  rock    is  exceedingly  hard,  and  as  the  chutes  Hanirockand 
dip  rapidly,  more  and  more  dead  work  has  to  be  done  at  each  level  obliquely. 

to  reach  the  payable  ore.  I  venture  to  say  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  against  the  value  of  Cooigardie  mines,  and  it  is 
simply  ignored  by  local  mining  men.  They  never  take  note  of 
such  a  thing  as  the  cost  of  development  of  the  ore.  All  costs  are 
reckoned  on  mining  and  milling  only.  The  several  hundred  feet 
of  driving  necessary  to  reach  a  chute  is  mentally  written  off  by  the 
manager.  He  cables  to  London  that  a  certain  block  of  ore  will 
yield  a  profit  of  ^1,000;  it  is  mined  and  milled  and  this  sum  is 
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^»st  of 
e\'cIo|mien!, 


aultefi 
rouno. 

carrilv  of 
alcr. 


actually  made.     This  fact  he  wires   to  the  head  office  ;  but  quite 
forgets  to  state  that  it  cost  him  ^800  of  dead  work  to  reach  the  ore- 
There  is  really  therefore  only  a  profit  of  ^200  instead  of  £\,ocKD' 
Furthermore,  neither  he  nor  the  directors  realise  that  the  £2c:^^ 
profit,  the   result  of  say  three  months'  work,  is   not  sufficient    ^^ 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  in  shafts  and  equipment,  let  alor^*^ 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  heavy  nominal  capital  of  the  compan  ;^ 

4.  The  ground  is  often  severely  faulted. 

5.  The  scarcity  of  water  is  serious  ;  but  more  serious  is  thm  ^ 
scarcity  of  gold.  The  few  mines  which  have  any  ore  worc:^ 
working  can  also  get  water  for  the  purpose. 

1  adopt  this  uncompromising  attitude  towards  the  Coolgardier 
mines,  Ixicause  I  know  their  limitation  so  well.      If  mis-statements 
about  their  value  are  put  abroad,  people  will  only  again  lose  money 
in  them. 

Most  of  the  Coolgardie  mines  have  now  dropped  out  of 
knowledge.  Of  many  spoken  about  even  as  recently  as  three 
years  ago,  one  never  now  hears  anything. 


.orj'I'Hi'lcrry, 


Londonderry,  after  being  reconstructed,  was  worked  for  a 
year  ov  two  on  the  two  small  pi|)cs  of  ore  carrying  occasional  rich 
jKxkets.  This  \V(jrk  clicl  ncjt  pay,  and  I  bctlicve  the  mine  is  now 
shut  down.  There  is  a  fairly  good  water  su|)|)]y  here,  but  no  use 
for  it. 


ill)  ley 


Bayley's  United.  The  ore  in  Bayley's  held  good  for 
500  feet  or  so  in  depth,  but  the  characteristic  of  this  district — 
loss  of  value  -has  now  overtaken  the  mine.  I  hardlv  think  the 
ore-  will  again  improve  as  it  goes  (lee|)er  ;  it  is  not  the  usual 
way   in  a  cjuart/   mine. 


.ady  Loch. 


Lady  Loch.  The  ore  in  this  mine,  from  the  assays  shown 
nie,  was  worth  50s.  a  ton,  but  there  was  only  a  limited  ({uantity  of 
it.      At  present  a  fair  value  recovered  from  the  small  ton- 

naij^e  treated,   but    1    do   n  ere   is  anv  certain   future   in 


si'>ht.      Here  a!>ain  the 


\mple  water  for  all  needs. 
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Yale  of  Coolgardie.     When  I  visited  this  mine,  nearly  four  vaieof 
years  ago,  there  were  25,000  tons  of  ore  opened  up,  worth  60s.  a    ^^"  **^' 
^on.     That  has  now  been  worked  out.     The  present  yield  does 
^ot  reach  this  figure,  so  apparently  in  depth  the  value  is  gradually 
^ying  away.     This  has  been  quite  a  well-handled  mine. 

Sherlaws.     The  chutes  in  this  mine  are  too  short  to  be  of  Sheriaws. 
'^Vich  value,  and  the  ground  is  exceptionally  hard  to  drive — a  bad 
Combination. 

Burbank's  Birthday   is  still   the   best  mine  in   the  district.  Burhank's 

^ut    this   class   of    mine — especially    in    a   district    where    values 

become  poor  at  so  shallow  a  depth — can  only  become  a  sound 

investment  when  ore  is  actually  opened  out  for  many  years  ahead. 

It  is  absurd  that  a  mine  like  this,  liable  to  give  out  at  a  moments 

notice,  should  be  capitalised  on  a  10%  basis,  with  ore  in  sight  for 

perhaps  two  years  only.     Such  a  thing  is  quite  frequent  in  mining 

finance,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a  wrong  standard  of  valuation.     This 

mine  is  well  handled. 

Of  other  small  producing  mines  in  the  district,  I  have  not  other  small 
kept  close  records.  One  month  they  earn  a  profit ;  the  next  there 
is  a  small  loss.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  London  office  costs, 
depreciation,  and  mine  development,  absorb  all  the  balance.  As 
they  get  deeper  the  chance  of  the  value  falling  off  becomes 
stronger.  This  class  of  mine  cannot  be  permanently  benefited  by 
the  water  scheme. 

A   stamp   mill   is  being   put   up  on  one   portion  of  the   big  Hampton 
Hampton  Plains  estate,  near  Coolgardie.     Before  this  the  reefs  ^*'*'"''- 
there  gave  no  signs  of  permanence. 

All  the  southern  mining  districts,  for  which  Coolgardie  is  the 
centre,  have  failed  to  do  any  real  good.  As  examples,  witness 
the  position  of  the  Yilgarn  field  at  Southern  Cross,  and  the 
Dundas  field  at  Norseman. 

At  Southern  Cross  the  Fraser's  South.  Hope's  Hill,  and  one  s«.u:hcrn 
or  two  other  mines  struggle  along  on  the  '  profit  one  month,  loss 
the  next '  basis.     There  seems  to  be  no  assured  future  for  them. 
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At  Norseman  the  Honenuui  gold  mine  is  still  workin<r, 
making  the  best  of  a  small  reef  in  a  hard  rock.  But  there  is  no 
fMront  in  it.     This  has  been  a  well-managed  mine. 


i> 


Several    Australian-owned    mines    in   this   district — such    as 
Lad  J  Mmtj  and  Prineen  Rojal — produce  gold  with  more  or  less 
regularity.     The  last-named  pays  an  occasional  dividend. 
Kxi-rjr^,j^,  From  Coolgardie  to  Kalgoorlie  is  20  miles.     Here  is  situated 

the  Hannans  belt-  the  mining  centre  of  West  Australia. 

This   held    has  had  an  extraordinar>-   histor\\     It  was    dis- 
covered in   1895.  and  began  to  produce  in   1894.     Some  of    the 
mines  which  have  turned  out  best,  were  practically  swindles  at   the 
time  thev  were  floated.     Xo  ore  was  exposed   in  them.     Siiice 
then  discoveries  of  ore  worth  millions  have  been  made.    By  the  yoar 
1S9S  the  mines  were  being  actively  developed  in  depth.     Wond^i^r- 
ful  bonanzas  « >f  ore  canning  tellurides  of  gold  were  found,  and  ^^^       \ 
the  strennh  of  this  mine  managers  and  directors  combined  in 
The  rich  ore     rcallv  Lri'^^antic  conspiracy  to  rig  the  market— which  they  did  wi 
here  let!  to  a     ^    ^*  succes^.     These  rich  spots  were  of  course  soon  worked  0 
o  fh:  the         .^^^\  ^j^  th^  viclds  of  the  different  mines  fell  off,  a  big  reaction  s 

market  I 


V\\v  KhmI 


in.  KaI^Joorh*e  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this.  But  ^=^^*S^. 
the  same  time,  although  the  richest  of  the  ore  is  unquestionabh  *-  y^^ 
worked  out.  this  goldheld  is  still  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  ^ 

one. 

The  pn^pcrties  arc  now  mostly  being  opened  up  in  a  miner- 

r''orr>ciur,  like  wav.  The  results,  with  depth,  are  found  to  be  comparatively 
ooocl.  The  class  of  manaj^^er  Ix^iniL,^  put  in  is  a  guarantee  of  greatei 
honesty— at  that  end. 

{)[  course   the  weak  point   is   the  character  of  nianv  of  th( 

'""*'""  London    directors.       This     bad     type     is    almost     impossible     t 

reform.       The   only    way    is    for    the    shareholders    to   get    rid    o 
him  altogether.      These  Kalu^oorlie  mines,  with  their  rich  patche 
of  ore.    are    the    very   class   of  mines   where   this   person   can   dcr 
real  (lama^(\     (liven   the  least  opportunity,  and  a  manager  whc^ 
(•all   \)r.  silenccnK   we  should   see  a  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
of  tlu'    incidents   of  the   last   three   years. 
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The   Hannans   Belt,   in   which   formation  all  the  mines  are  Hannan's 

situated,  extends  for  six  or  seven  miles  in  length,  is  about  a  mile- 

and-a-half  wide,  and  lies,   approximately,  north  and  south.     This 

same  formation  may  extend  for  a  much  greater  distance,  but  no 

ffold  has  ever  been  found  outside  the  present  area.     In  this  forma- 

^*on,  also  running  north  and  south,  are  a  number  of  parallel  lodes, 

^"hich  seem  to  carry  gold,  although  usually  in  unpayable  quantities, 

throughout  their  entire  length.     These  lodes,  although  as  yet  they 

'^^ve  not  been  continuously  traced  from  mine  to  mine,  nor  has  any 

Sr^ological  survey  of  the  area  been   made,  do   not  appear  to  be 

'^^gular  in   their  occurrence.      They   seem    to   run    for   a  certain 

distance  and  then  either  die  out  or  branch  into  other  lodes,  and  so 

■become  lost ;  in  other  words  they  are  lenses.     In  places  the  same 

'ode  can  be  traced  with  certainty  for  several  thousand  feet  in  length, 

b>ut  generally  the  work  done  does  not  prove  a  length  of  more  than 

^  few  hundred  feet.     As  a  rule,  the  lodes,  though  nearly  vertical,  Oeoiojjicai 

dip  very  slightly  to  the  west,  but  in  places  they  are  found  dipping 

to  the  east,  at  least  for  a  level  or  two.     Several  of  the  lodes  have 

already  been  proved  to  a  depth  of  from  700  to  1,200  feet.     As  to 

the  nature  of  the  lode  matter,  it  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  talcose, 

schist,  diorite,  and  quartz,  heavily  mineralised  throughout — but  in 

the  decomposed  ore  of  the   upper  levels  the   schistose  matter  is 

more  prominent,  while  the  deeper  the  lode  goes  the  quartz  element 

becomes  more  pronounced. 

A  section  taken  across  the  present  exploited  width  of  the  Many  unpa 
Hannan's  Belt  would  reveal  possibly  fifty  distinct  gold-bearing  n'annanC 
lodes,  and  also  the  presence  of  gold,  although  in  small  quantities, 
in  wide  stretches  of  less  clearly  defined  l(^de  matter,  so  much  so, 
that  several  authorities  have  assumed  that  the  whole  belt  mav 
consist  of  auriferous  dyke  or  lode  matter.  As  before  stated,  the 
gold  although  spread  over  so  many  different  lodes  is  generally  in 
unpayable  quantities. 

Many  of  the  mines  floated  on  the  Hannan's  Belt  have  not 
been  found  to  contain  a  single  ton  of  payable  orc!.  A  still  larger 
number,  after  years  of  development,  have  been  found  to  contain 
minute  patches  which   would  pay  to  work,  but  for  all   practical 
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The  central 
area  and  the 
gcM>d  mines. 


A  summary 
of  the 
Kalgoorlie 
mines ; 


The  \)es{ 
mines  ; 

the  second 
best  ; 


the  small 
producers. 


Oxidised  and 
sulphide  ores 


The  transition 
from  one  t<» 
the  other  was 
handled  very 
badlv. 


purposes  they  are  in  an  equally  hopeless  position.  There  are 
perhaps  a  dozen  mines,  the  owners  of  which  think  they  are  payable 
— although  they  really  are  not  ;  and  finally  there  are  the  mines 
which  do  pay.  Practically  all  the  payable  mines  lie  in  an  area 
embraced  by  one  square  mile,  and  work  parallel  veins  running 
through  this  area.  All  round  this  central  spot,  radiating  out  in 
all  directions,  are  the  shafts  and  headgears  of  probably  a  hundred 
mines,  floated  on  the  success  of  the  few  good  ones.  A  few  of  these 
mines  are  still  spending  money  in  exploration,  but  most  are  shut 
down  for  ever.  The  shafts  of  some  of  these  yield  good  water 
supplies,  which  are  leased  to  the  working  mines. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Kalgoorlie  field  to-day  has  four  large 
producing  mines  which  have  more  or  less  assured  futures  ;  six 
large  producing  mines  which  have  not  as  yet  assured  futures  ;  and 
about  a  dozen  other  small  producing  mines  of  quite  doubtful  future, 
to  the  shares  of  which,  however,  the  market  assigns  a  considerable 
value. 

The  four  best  mines  are  Great  Boulder,  Boulder  Perseverance, 
Ivanhoe  and  Golden  Horseshoe;  the  less  assured  mines  are 
Associated,  Lake  View,  Hannan's  Brownhill,  Kalgurli,  South 
Kalgurli,  and  Associated  Northern  Blocks ;  the  small  pro- 
ducers are  Hannan's  Oroya,  Hannan's  Star,  Hannan's  Reward, 
Hannan's  Proprietary,  Brownhill  Extended,  Golden  Link,  South 
Boulder,  Crcesus  South,  Central  and  West  Boulder,  Ivanhoe  South 
Plxtended,  Hainault,  and  Great  Boulder  Main  Reef.  Some  of  these 
mines,  such  as  Boulder  South  and  Ivanhoe  South  Extended,  I 
think  nothing  at  all  of,  and  of  the  rest  I  have  a  poor  opinion. 

The  Kalgoorlie  of  to-day  is  a  field  of  sulphide  ore.  The 
Ivanhoe,  Horseshoe,  and  Kalgurli  mines  have  still  blocks  of 
oxidised  ore  to  work  ;  but  the  oxidised  ore  in  Great  Boulder, 
Boulder  Perseverance,  Lake  V^iew,  Associated,  Hannan's  Brow^n- 
hill,  South  Kalgurli,  and  Associated  Northern  is  worked  out. 

The  transition  from  free  millin<>-  to  refractorv  ore  was  handled 
in  about  as  bad  a  way  as  it  possibly  could  be.  Plach  manager 
had  his  own  special  process  of  sulphide  treatment,  his  special  type 
of  furnace  for  roasting  the  ore,  and  his  special  way  of  advertising 
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^^H  peculiar  advantages  to  the  mining  world.     The  result,  of  course, 

>^as  that  most  of  the  plants  put   up  were  either  unsuccessful,  or 

imperfect  in   many  details.      The   ore  was  not  properly  roasted, 

and  not  properly  leached.      The  residues  assayed  alarmingly  high. 

The  yields  fell  off,  or  never  approached  what  had  been  expected  ; 

the  shareholders  naturally  took  fright,  and  the  shares  fell  heavily 

in  value.     All  this  was  on  the  head  of  the  intrigues  and  market 

rigging  of  a  short  time  before.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Kalgoorlie 

mines  are  held  in  poor  repute. 

The    treatment    of    the    sulphide    ore,    although    necessarily  Sulphide 

,,  .  .         ,  111  111  1  treatment  : 

expensive,  is  really  quite  snnple,  and  the  change  could  have  been 
brought  about  with  no  disturbance  to  speak  of.  When  the 
managers  of  all  the  producing  mines  saw  that  the  sulphide  problem 
wi\s  coming  near,  they  should  each  have  advised  their  directors 
to  subscribe  to  a  oeneral  fund  which  would  have  been  devoted 
to  experimenting  as  to  the  best  treatment.  Several  leading 
metallurgists  could  have  been  retained,  and  if  necessary  ^100,000  how  it  should 

h3.vc  l)eeri 

could  have  been  spent  on  experimental  plants  of  all  sorts.  It  is  worked  out: 
certain  that  a  process  would  have  been  evolved  as  the  result  of 
this  which  would  have  included  the  most  favourable  features 
of  each  plant  now  in  use,  and  which  would  have  been  cheaper  than 
any  individual  process  now  in  use.  This  seems  a  simple  enough 
procedure,  but  the  mine  manager,  for  all  his  good  points,  is  vain 
of  his  acquirements,  and  each  manager  at  Kalgoorlie  thought  that 
he  had  solved  the  problem.  And  so  they  all  went  along  in  their 
own  way,  and  cost  their  companies  in  the  aggregate  well  on  for  a 
million  sterling  in  useless  machinery,  poor  extractions,  and 
delays — to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  to  shareholders  in  market 
depreciation     and    loss    of    confidence.       Even    now    they     are  **"w»^«"" 

^^  -^  worked  out. 

Still  hard  at  work  changing  machinery.  The  Associated  plant 
has  had  to  be  half  remodelled ;  the  Kalgurli  furnaces  are 
changed  ;  the  Perseverance  residues  will  have  to  be  re-treated  ; 
and  so  on.  It  has  been  a  wretched  business  from  bej^innino- 
to  end.  Now,  a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place  in  the 
type,  or  types,  of  sulphide  plants,  and  costs  are  consequently 
being  got  down  ;  but  still  the  damage  has  been  done. 
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Different  Apparently,  the  drv  crushinof  and  roastine  plant  of  the  Great 

methcxis  now  i  i  -»  >  r>  f>  r 

in  use.  BoLilder,    Boulder  Perseverance,   Kalijurli,  and  South   Kalgurli— 

with  small  local  modifications  in  each  plant — is  preferred  by  one 
class  of  metallursrists,  and   the   fine  crushing  and  wet   treatment 
of  the   Lake  View,    Hannan  s    Brownhill,  and    Hannan*s  Star  i^ 
preferred    by    the    others.       No   exact   figures  of  these  different 
methods    have    been    prepared   that    I    know    of.      But   one  oi^ 
other  of  these  mus/  be  the  cheaper.     Which  is  it  ?     And  is  iht^ 
difference  in  cost  so  great  as  to  warrant  all  the  mines  throwing  ou^ 
their  badly-designed  plants  and  erecting  those  of  the  better  desijjn  ^ 
In  this  respect  the  Ivanhoe,  which  as  yet  has  not  put  up  a  sulphide 
plant,  has  the  choice  of  methods. 

Working  cr>sts  I    have    analysed    the    costs    of    Kalgoorlie    mines    treating; 

at  Kaleoorlie  11*1  rii*  i*  rii  11  •• 

today.  sulphide  orc.      Includmg  e.xpenditure  ot  all  sorts,  and  depreciation, 

the  average  is  fully  50s.  a  ton.  In  some  mines  it  is  more  than 
this,  but  in  these  cases  a  reduction  to  50s.  seems  likely.  This 
is  tor)  high.  Of  course  the  tendency  on  a  settled  mining  field  is 
always  towards  a  cheapening,  but  a  reduction  to  an  average  of 
45s.,  at  most,  should  be  the  standard  managers  set  themselves. 

Ntifii'i;  As  to  niininjjf  facilities  :     Lal)()ur  is  fairlv  oood,  and  though 

/.ahoiir,  j)ow(!rfuI,  does  not  assume  the  arrogant  tone  it  does  in  Colorado 

WitT,  and  Mr)ntana.      W  atcr  is  scarce,  and  hat!  at  that  ;  but  by  pumping 

from  r)utsidc  mines,  and  condensing,  it  is  made  to  do.  I  do  not 
know   to   what   extent    the    managers   expect    the    advent    of   the 

I  "'I  ^iovernment    water    supj)ly    will    l)enefit    them.       The    fuel    used 

rr)Miimics  to  h(!  the  wood  cut  from  the  great  tree-covered  areas 
of  the  Statr.  It  is  beiivj^  cut  clown  fast,  but  relativelv  the  area 
is  sr)  Lfrcat  that  the  cost  ot  a  few  miles  extra  haulaufe  is  not  serious. 

^'"«K  W'^'st    Australian   coal  has  been  tried,  but  the  rail  haulai^fe  of  this 

^()< )  miles  more  than  neutralises  its  c:xtra  steaming  power. 

^i,ji,,„^  The  railwa)  s,  as  I  ha\e  said,  are  good,  and  as  each  producing 

niinr*  has  its  r)\vn  sidin*',  for  the  off-loadiniT  of  fuel  and  stores,  thev 
yield  a  maximum  of  cfricicncv. 

Villi.- of  111-  The    real    trouble    tl  '  ^dfield    has    to  face -the  one  out- 

standing  fact    which    I  e    readers    of   this    carry    away 

in  their  mind     is  tha*  1^  s  are  getting  both 


iinrK->  111 
d«;jith. 
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smaller  and  poorer  in  depth.  The  chtUes  contract.  That,  in 
three  words,  is  the  summary  of  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  the  field  for  the  last  three  years. 

When   I   was  first  at    Kaljj^oorlie,  in   1898,  the    mines    were  Values  in 
at     their     very     best.       Immense     stopes     m     the     Associated  to-day. 
scintillated    with    splashes    of   telluride.       The    wonderful    Lake 
View  bonanza  was  just  being  opened  up.      The   Kalgurli  mine, 
at    its    then    depth,  promised    to   be  a  great  property  ;    and  the 
I^oiilder,      Boulder      Perseverance,      Ivanhoe,      Horseshoe,     and 
H[annan's    Brownhill,    working    on    their    long    oxidised    chutes, 
ffave    one    the    idea    of  absolute  soundness.     A  year  later  than 
^'^is    commenced    the    period    of    intrigues    and    market    rigging, 
"^    which   managers  or  officials  on   the   mines  acted  in  collusion 
^'^th    directors   and    speculators    in    London.        By    this    time    it 
^^s    known    to    insiders    that    the    lowest    developments    in  such 
*^*nes  as  Lake  View,  Associated,   and  Kalgurli  were   not  good. 
"^re,    then,     was    double     security    for    the    coup    these    men 
'^^de.         P'irst,    the    shares    were    sent    rapidly    up,    as   a    result  Some  of  the 
^*     crushing   the    very    rich    ore   in    sight,  and    then,  when    they  wfong'Sr^"^ 
^^cl    sold    the    shares   short,    the    bad    news   about    the    bottom  ''*^i*^'*~ 
^^Vels    was   allowed    to    leak    out.        It    was   a  certainty    either 
^Hy ;    they    caught    it    coming    and    going. 

Further    development    demonstrated    only    too   clearly    how 
^cipidly  the  ore  chutes  contracted   in  depth  in  these  big  mines. 

In    Lake    View    the    long    chute    of    oxidised    ore    on    the 
first    level    has    narrowed    to    one    quarter     the    length    at    the  such  as  Lake 
fifth  level  ;    the    rich   Tetley    chute    in    Associated    has    literally  A^^'iated. 
come    down    to    a    point    below    the    seventh    level,    and    the  Hr^>wnhiii,an(i 

*  ^  Kalguru  I 

Australia  East  chute  seems  to  have  almost  disappeared  too  ; 
the  Kalgurli  chute  has  narrowed  from  the  valuable  first  and 
second  levels  into  a  mere  pipe  below  that  ;  the  Brownhill  has 
had  no  permanent  ore  body  below  No.  5  level  ;  the  Great 
Boulder  chute  in  depth,  although  showing  no  signs  of  giving 
out,    is    much    shorter    than    near    the    surface-  and    so    on. 

On    the    accompanying    map    is    shown     the    area    of  the  Mii|»^hoN\> 
original    ore    chutes,    and    the    size     to    which    they    have    now 


cor 
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narrowed   down    in   depth.     This   shows  better   than   words  the 
present     position     of     Kalgoorlie — as     compared     to    what     all 
mining   men   thought    it   might   have   been  on  the  showings  of 
ore   in    1898. 
The  value  of  This   Contracting   of  the  ore  chutes  in  depth   has  lessened 

depreciated      the  value  of  the   Kalgoorlie  goldfield  by  at  least  one-half.     Of 

course  all  the  big  mines  are  affected  in  different  degree. 
Some  as  yet  show  no  serious  falling-off.  In  cases,  too, 
new  chutes  are  found  to  make  in  depth,  taking  the  place  of 
those  that  die  out.  But  on  balance  there  is  a  big  deprecia- 
tion in  intrinsic  values  with  depth. 
A  story  of  the  There    is   a  fact  of  importance  which   would-be  speculators 

zf)nes  of  reefs    in  Kalgfoorlie  mines  should  know  of.     A  ijlance  at  the  plan  will 
agoorie.    ^^^  ^^^   there   are    three   lines   or   zones   of    reef,    on    which 
The  Western    t^^  bifif  oroducingf  mines  are  working^.     The  Western  zone  runs 

zone—  ^    ^  ^  ,     ^. 

through  Hannan's  Star — where  it  is  poor — on  into  Boulder 
Main  Reef,  Great  Boulder,  Horseshoe,  and  Ivanhoe.  Beyond 
this  it  again  becomes  poor.  This  line  of  reef,  or  reefs,  is,  in 
all  senses,  the  best  of  the  three.  It  is  the  backbone  of  the 
favourable        Kalijoorlie    field.     The    ore    is    more    persistent    with    depth    for 

nature  of  the  '  .         .  ,         ,  ^ 

reefs  in  this,     one    thmi^,    and    tor     another     it     is     much     less     refractory     to 

treat.  For  example  : — In  the  lower  levels  of  the  Great 
Boulder  the  ore  is  quite  quartzose  in  nature,  and  at  least 
40  %  of  the  gold  is  free  and  is  caught  in  the  amalgamating 
pans.  This  fact  assures  a  high  extraction.  In  the  Ivanhoe, 
the  gold  in  the  sulphide  rock  is  still  freer  than  this.  An 
experiment  on  nearly  500  tons,  by  ordinary  milling,  concen- 
tration, and  cyaniding,  gave  an  84%  extraction.  On  this 
basis  it  will  pay  to  work  the  sulphide  ore  by  the  present 
stamp  mill.  This  is  a  great  saving  to  the  Ivanhoe  Company. 
Of   course    this    line    of   reef   is   subject — though   not   to   an 

'•'"^'  extreme     extent — to    the     contractinir     of    the     ore     chutes     in 

depth.  The  main  chute  of  the  Great  Boulder  has  narrowed 
down  to  600  feet  or  so  in  leno;th.  Near  the  surface  it  was 
worked  for  probably  2,000  feet  !  The  chute  in  the 
south     end     of    the     mine,    worked    from    the    Lane    shaft,    has 


Til  core  chutes 
in  I  he  Western 
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died  out  altogether,  and  apparently  the  ore  in  the  Boulder 
^lain  Reef  mine,  which  is  part  of  the  same  chute,  has 
also  given  out.  In  the  Ivanhoe,  too,  a  falling-off  in  the 
lenjLfth  of  the  chutes  in  depth  is  seen.  The  Horseshoe  has  a 
short  chute  in  any  case.  I  do  not  know  that  its  length 
has  contracted  in  depth,  but  the  width  has  probably 
decreased.  This  line  of  reef,  then,  is  the  most  persistent  of 
all,  and  the  least  refractory.  If  any  mines  on  the  field  are 
to  be  worked  to  a  great  depth,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
the  three  big  mines  on  this  line  of  reef.  Let  investors  bear 
that    in    mind. 

The  middle  zone,  or  series  of  reefs,   can   be  traced  through  The  middle 

zone '. 

l^ake  View  South — where  it  is  worthless — on  through  Lake  View, 
Boulder  Perseverance,  South  Kalgurli,  and  Hainault.  In  this 
zone,  the  ore  contains  only  a  little  free  gold,  making  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  high  extraction,  and  the  chutes  of  rich 
ore    are    more    treacherous.      The     Perseverance,    according    to  its 

-.-    .    1  ^  Ml     1  1  '11  r     1  •  characteristics. 

otTicial  reports,  still  has  good  ore  in  the  bottom  or  the  mine — 
perhaps  not  so  much  as  at  the  shallower  levels — but  the  Lake 
V'iew  mine  has  gone  terribly  wrong  in  depth.  This  makes  me 
naturallv  distrustful  of  Perseverance  and  South  Kali^^urli.  The 
c^wners  of  these  mines  need  to  safeguard  themselves  by  extra  fast 
mine  development. 

The  third,  and  most  easterly  zone,  runs  through  Central  and  The  east 
West  Boulder,  both  blocks  of  Hannan's  Oroya,  Associated, 
Kalgurli,  Associated  Northern  Block,  Brownhill  Extended, 
Hannan's  Brownhill,  and  Croesus  South  United.  In  this,  there 
is  practically  no  free  gold,  and,  what  is  far  more  serious,  utter 
unreliability  in  the  ore  chutes. 

Along    this    line    of    reef,    two    discoveries    of    value    have  the  reefs  here 

,  «.  ^  ..  ii'ii/\  1  arc  treacherous 

been  made  since  my  first  visit  to  the  hckl.  One  was  tlic  ore  in  the  extreme. 
bodv  which  commenced  at  the  south  end  of  Hannan's  Brownhill, 
and  ran  through  a  corner  of  Brownhill  Exteiuletl  into  the 
Associated  Northern  Blocks.  The  other  was  a  bodv  found 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  Northt^rn  Blocks,  which  is 
also   supposed   to    have   been    located     in     the     nortli     lease    ol 
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Han  nan's  Oroya.  But  these  are  shallow  discoveries.  They  are 
rich  ore,  but  may  never  last  to  a  depth.  If  they  do,  it  will  be 
contrary   to    the    history    of    mines    along    this    line.       To-day, 

this  zone.  Hannan's  Brownhill,  Associated  and  Kalgurli,  are  mere  shadows 
of  what  they  were  four  years  ago,  and  the  smaller  mines  along 
this  line  have  also  been  failures.  The  chutes  go  wrong  altogether 
in  these  mines  as  they  go  down.  It  is  a  pitiable  record.  Whether 
they  will  ever  turn  into  permanent  mines,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  of  course  the  evidence  is  against  them. 

KarooTn^  *^  This,  then,  is  the  Kalgoorlie  field  of  to-day.     Mine  wrecking, 

mine  values      and  serious  mistakes  over  the  sulphide  problem,   have  left  their 

mark  on  it.  The  ore  is  found  to  die  out  in  depth,  and  the  future 
of  nearly  all  the  mines  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt.  Of  course, 
there  is  rich  ore  left  in  the  mines  still,  even  in  those  that  have 
turned  out  worst.  I  suppose  this  fact,  and  the  always-recurring 
possibility  of  making  other  big  discoveries,  keeps  most  of  the 
shares  at  the  prices  they  are.  If  judged  calmly,  on  intrinsic 
values,  as  we  would  judge  Rand  dividend-paying  mines,  these 
Kaltroorlie  mines  are  seen  to  be  wantinor  in  soundness,  and  are  not 
investments,  strictly  speaking.  Of  course  they  have  a  speculative 
value,  and  some  of  them  will  pay  big  dividends  on  ore  in  sight. 
But  to  capitalise  these  mines  on  a  lO/:  basis,  with  ore  in  sight 
only  for  two  or  three  years,  and  chutes  that  are  contracting  in 
depth,  is  only  poor  business.  It  is  not  worth  the  risk. 
I  will  describe  the  mines  one  by  one. 

Great lioukicr.  Great  Boulder  is  the  soundest  mining  property  on  this  field. 

/r75^ooo'in^ '  It  has  been  brought  into  this  position  by  sheer  good  management. 

2s  shares.)       Whj]^  Other  mincs  have  been  stinted  in  development,  the  policy  at 

the  Boulder  has  been  to  keep  sinking  and  opening  levels  as  fast  as 
possible.  Conse(|uently,  the  main  shaft  to-day  is  about  1,300  feet 
deep,  and  a  borehole  shoved  ahead  of  this,  has  located  the  reef  at 

Value  in  1 1500  feet.     The  mine  is  only  worked  out  to  an  average  depth  of 

^^^^^^'  250  feet,  so  that  there  are  about  ten  levels  of  ore  standing  intact. 

This  is  mininu"  as  it  ouoht  to  be.  Of  course  the  main  ore  chute 
has  contracted  very  much,  and  the  lower  levels  contain  nothinLT 
like  as  much  ore  as  did   the   two  top  levels,  in  the  oxidised  zone. 
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I  suppose  the  length  of  ore  worked  in  these  was  2,000  feet ;  but 
probably  the  loth  level,  at  1,000  feet,  will  not  have  more  than 
600  feet  of  ore.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  though  the  chute  has 
contracted  very  much  already,  it  is  not  showing  any  signs  of  really 
giving  out  altogether.  Therefore,  the  future  of  the  mine  still 
seems  to  be  a  bright  one.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years  to 
exhaust  the  mine  to  its  present  lowest  points.  Other  than  the 
main  chute,  there  are  no  reserves  of  much  value  ;  all  the  ground  ^^^  reserves 
has  been  prospected  thoroughly  by  horizontal  diamond  drill-holes 
put  in  from  each  level.  The  chute  of  ore  worked  in  the  upper 
levels  from  the  Lane  shaft,  has  given  out  in  depth.  This  may  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  finding  of  some  good  ore  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Jansen  shaft — at  the  north  end  of  the  property. 
Several  drill-holes  here  gave  good  results. 

The  Boulder,  treating  6,000  tons  a  month,  and   with  its  old  Estimate  of 
tailings    exhausted,  should   be    able    to  produce  about  8,500  ozs.  profit"*. 
fine  gold  a  month,  at  a  profit  of  ^'20,000.     This  is  equal   to  a 
dividend  of  2s.  6d.  a  share  a  year,  with  a  margin  for  depreciation. 

Ivanhoe.      It   is  strange   that,  at   the   time    I    write  this,   the  Uanhoe. 
lowest  level  on  the  Ivanhoe  is  only  500  feet,  while  at  the  Boulder,  capital, 
barely  one  hundred  yards  away,  it  is   1,300  feet.     This,  too,  has  siw^ 
been  quite  a  well-worked  mine,  but  the  energy  has  been  lacking,   Mj^e 
and  perhaps  the  dislike  to  draw  too  much  on  current  profits  for  ''^'^^^i^p^^^^'^^ 
mine   dc^velopment.      Down   to    500   feet   this   is   a  great   mine — 
although  there  is  a  distinct  shortening  of  the  ore  chutes.     As  to 
what  it  will  be  below  that,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the   Boulder 
main  ore  chute,  which  is  within  a  short  distance  of  t\ui  parallel 
chute  worked   in  the  Ivanhoe.      I   think  the  chances  are  that  the 
mine  will  at  least  hold  moderately  well  in  depth.     The  free  milling 
nature  of  the  rock,  too,  is  a  favourable  point. 

At  a  rough  guess,   I  place  the  ore  above  the  500  foot  level   Fstimatct 
as  enough  for  four  years'  supply  for  the   100  stamp  mill.     Below 
that  prospects  are  hopeful ;    but  then  the  ore  is  not  developed. 
'''here  is  the  weak  point.    On  a  monthly  yield  of  9,000-10,000  o/s. 

1  easily  be  possible  to  pay  a  dividend  of  2o\. 
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The  Great 
Boulder, 
Ivanhoe,  and 
Horseshoe — 
for  a  cogent 
reason — 
&hould  be 
amalgamated. 


Golden 

HoKeshoe. 

(Issued 

capital, 

300,000 

2*5  shares.) 


Boulder 
Perseverance. 
(Issued 
capital, 

175.000 
£1  shares.) 


But  how  long  can  that  be  continued  ?  The  shares  are  good,  as 
mining  shares  go,  but  the  mine  must  be  more  actively  developed 
to  put  them  on  a  really  sound  basis. 

The  Great  Boulder  and  Ivanhoe  mines  should  be  amalga- 
mated. The  principal  reef  in  each  mine  is  within  comparatively 
few  feet  of  the  other  s  boundary.  Any  sudden  change  in  the 
formation  might  carry  both  reefs  into  one  mine.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Golden  Horseshoe  should  be  added  to  the  amalgamation,  for 
its  principal  reef  lies  close  to  the  Boulder  boundary.  An  equitable 
amalgamation  of  these  mines  now,  might  save  a  serious  collapse 
for  one  or  other  of  them  in  the  future.  The  amalgamated 
company  would  own  the  best  stretch  of  ground  in  West 
Australia. 

Golden  Horseshoe.  About  this  mine  I  have  a  less  clear 
impression  at  present  than  about  any  other  on  the  field.  It  has 
only  a  short  ore  chute,  but  the  lodes  are  wide  and  of  g^eat  value. 
I  take  it  there  are  now  ore  reserves  in  sight  for  at  least  several 
years.  The  best  stretch  of  reef — the  mainstay  of  the  mine — lies 
only  a  few  feet  from  the  Great  Boulder  boundary.  A  quick  turn 
in  the  formation  would  therefore  carry  it  into  that  property. 
Because  of  this  I  advise  for  an  amalj^amation  of  these  two  mines — 
to  which  should  be  added  the  Ivanhoe. 

Horseshoe  shares,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  ore  in  sight, 
stand  at  a  ridiculously  hij^h  price, 

Boulder  Perseverance.  This  mine  is  now  in  first-rate  order. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  think  that  on  ore  in  sight  it  can  yield 
150%  dividend  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  But  with  past 
experience  on  this  field,  especially  with  the  result  in  the  adjoining 
Lake  View,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  capitalise  this  mine  on  a 
10%  basis.  Until  much  more  is  known  of  this  mine  below  the 
500  foot  level,  I  cannot  see  that  the  shares  have  any  right  to  stand 
at  over  ^10.  Still,  the  mine,  with  proper  development,  may 
turn  out  a  j^reat  property. 

These  four  mines,  I  consider,  are  at  the  time  of  writing,  quite 
.head  of  all  others  on  the  field.    Their  prospects  are  not  what  they 
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c>nce  promised  to  be,  but  still  they  are  quite  good  enough.     Active 
clevelopment  is  all  that  is  now  needed. 

Lake  Yiew.     The  main  ore  chute  in  this  mine  has  contracted  V^^«  y*^^- 

(Issued 

with  appalling  rapidity.     At  the  500  foot  level  it  is  found  200  feet  capital, 

2  CO  000 

south  of  the  shaft — but  is  only  200  feet  long.     This  is  less  than  it  /i  shares.) 

Avas  at  the  400  foot  level.    At  the  800  foot  level  of  the  Golden  Link 

two  horizontal  boreholes  were  put  in  to  locate  the  continuation 

of  this  chute.      But  they  did  not  even    cut  ore.      The  reef  has 

therefore  either  faulted  or  died  out  altogether.     A  recent  discovery 

of  payable  ore  has  been  made  north  of  the  shaft  at  the  700  foot 

level.     This  may  be  a  new  chute  of  ore ;  but  chances  are  against 

it  being  important.     At  the  time  of  writing,  the  future  looks  bad. 

Unless  there  is  a  big  improvement,  the  monthly  yield  will  soon  fall 

off  greatly. 

I  cannot  see  that   Lake  View  shares — the  shares  of  a  mine  Value  of  the 

shares 

which  four  years  ago  looked  splendid,  and  which  three  years  ago 
was  turning  out  33,000  ozs.  a  month  —are  worth  anything  above 
par. 

Are  they  even  worth  that  ? 

Associated.       When     I     first    saw    this    mine,    in     1898,    I  Associated 

(Issued 

thought  it,  on  its  then  showing  of  ore,  the  biggest  in  West  capital, 
Australia.  A  year  later,  when  the  management  officially  stated  ;^i  shares)— 
that  there  were  over  a  million  tons  in  sight,  of  an  average  value 
of  36  dwts.,  I  felt  that  my  earlier  views  were  confirmed. 
I  did  not  know  that,  in  the  interim,  most  of  the  rich  ore  showing 
at  the  time  of  mv  visit  had  been  worked  out ;  that  the  lower 
workings  had  run  into  poor  ore  -showing  the  chutes  to  be 
contracting  fast,  and  that  this  official  estimate  of  ore  in  sight 
was  simply  a  lie.  And  yet  all  these  false  assays  were  (Altered 
in  the  books,  and  for  months  directors  and  shareholders  were 
completely  deceived  about  che  real  state  of  the  mine. 

The    mine    went    wronjj    altogether    in   depth.     The  Tetlcy  hasUcna 

ureat  failure 

chute    of    ore    narrowed    down    to    a     point,    and     below    700  in  depth; 
feet   seems    to    have    died    out    entirely.       The    Aus^ 
chute,    which   gave    immense    stopes    in    the    oxidise 
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not  last  down  even  to  400  feet.  As  for  the  other  great  ore 
bodies,  on  the  extensions  of  these  chutes,  which  were  officially 
stated  in  every  weekly  report  for  two  years,  to  be  worth 
30  dwts.,   these   were    found  to   have    no    real    value. 

From  this  poor  condition  the  mine  has  never  recovered.  A 
great  deal  of  prospecting  from  all  the  levels  has  opened  only 
one  ore  body  of  any  size — the  No.  2  Cross  lode — and  this  of 
itself  is  too  small  to  mean  much  to  the  company.  The  rest  of 
the  ore  in  sight  is  in  small  bunches,  on  the  fringes  of  the  old 
chutes.  These  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  anything.  On  ore  now 
in  sight  and  including  also  the  company's  large  cash  reserve,  the 
shares  have  a  speculative  value  of  ^i. 

The  Kalgurli,  adjoining  Associated,  is  another  disappointing 
mine,  but  not  entirely  so.  The  first  two  levels  have  a  lot  of 
good  ore.  Below  that  the  chute  converges  into  a  mere 
pipe,  and  for  five  levels,  down  to  850  feet — the  present 
bottom  of  the  mine — is  hardly  over  100  feet  long.  But  the 
width  of  this  ore  runs  up  to  10  or  15  feet,  and  as  there  is 
payable  ore  on  each  level  the  total  amount  in  sight  is  considerable. 

The  shortness  of  the  ore  chute  is  a  bad  feature.  One 
never  knows  at  which  level  it  may  give  out.  Fortunately  the 
company  has  a  small  capital.  At  ^3  for  the  shares,  the  value 
of  the  mine  is  ^360,000.  I  think  that  the  ore  in  sight  will  yield 
a  profit  of  ^250,000,  which  Is  moderately  good  security  for  a 
valuation  of  ^3  a  share.  But  of  course  the  mine  cannot  be 
classed  as  one  w-ith  assured  prospects. 

South  Kalgurli.  It  is  officially  stated  that  this  mine  is 
likely  to  earn  a  profit  of  ^6,375  a  month.  That  is  to  say,  it 
will  treat  3,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  35s.  a  ton,  and  recover 
77s.  6d.  a  ton.  We  shall  see.  The  compiler  of  that  report  is 
an  optimist.  If  the  mine  earns  half  this  amount  it  will  do  well. 
So  far  payable  ore  has  been  found  down  to  700  feet,  but  there  is 
not   a  big  enough  stretch  of  it  to  place  the  mine  on  a  sound  basis. 

Associated  Northern  Blocks.  This  is  a  newer  mine  than 
the  others  ;  it  has  only  been   opened    in  the   last   three   years.      It 
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lies  on  the  east  zone  of  reefs  which  have  proved  the  most 
treacherous  in  depth.  The  question  is,  can  this  mine  be  expected 
not  to  go  wrong  in  the  same  way  as  the  others,  when  its  levels 
reach  to  say  500  or  600  feet?  A  lot  of  good  ore  has  cer- 
tainly been  exposed,  but  I  doubt  if  the  mine  is  so  good  as  its 
owners  think  it  to  be.  It  is  misleading  to  be  guided  by  the 
value  of  picked  parcels  of  ore  that  are  sent  to  the  smelter. 
It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  place  any  definite  valuation  on  the 
shares. 

Hannan's  Brownhill. — I  am  afraid  this  mine  is  in  a  doubtful  iiannan's 
condition.     Below  the  5th  level  there  has  been  practically  no  ore  (issue"i  *  ' 
at  all.     In  August,  1901,  the  manager   announced    that   ore  had  J*1*!*J^ 
been  found  on  the  7th  level.      If  this  proves  a  permanent  body  it  ;{;i  shares.) 
will  quite  alter  the  mine's  future,  but  the  conditions — as  seen  in 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  other  mines  along  this  eastern  zone — 
are    not    favourable.      I    cannot    see    that    the    shares   are    worth 
buvini:^  at  all. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Hannan's  Brownhill,  Northern 
Blocks,  and  Oroya  amalgamate.  The  first-named  has,  I  think, 
little  ore,  but  it  has  a  fine  plant.  The  other  two  have  some  good 
ore,  but  not  so  much  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

This  closes  the  list  of  the  big  producing  mines.  It  is  certain 
that  most  of  these  cannot  continue  their  present  yield  for  long. 
There  must  be  a  falling-off.  The  smaller  mines  of  the  field,  that- 
is  to  say  those  which  are  struggling  along  on  small  patches  of  ore, 
have  now  been  fairly  well  explored,  and  found  wanting.  I  cannot 
decide  in  my  own  mind  that  even  one  of  these  mines  has  in  it  ore 
of  real  value. 

Boulder  Main  Reef  appears  to  be  getting  to  the  bottom  of  Bouider  Main 
its  ore  chute  ;  this  was  only  170  feet  long  at  the  surface.  As  that 
part  of  the  chute  inside  of  the  (ireat  Boulder  boundary — worked 
by  the  Lane  shaft — gave  out  at  about  300  feet,  it  is  rather 
surprising  to  find  how  far  down  it  has  lasted  in  the  Boulder  Main 
Reef.     But  the  natural  dip   of  the  chute    was  of  course  in   that 
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direction.  This  has  been  a  carefully-worked  little  mine,  although 
ridiculously  over-capitalised,  but  now  I  am  afraid  its  days  are 
numbered.  This  was  the  first  mine  on  the  field  to  treat  sulphide 
ore  successfully. 

Hannan's  Hainiaii's  StEP,  the  next  mine  to  the  south,  has  a  run  of  ore 


Star. 


that  is  just  unpayable.  The  margin  is  so  narrow  that  by  omitting 
development  costs  and  depreciation,  a  small  monthly  profit 
could  perhaps  be  shown.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
accounts  had  to  be  made  up,  this  sophistry  would  have  to  give  way 
to  hard  facts.     I  cannot  attach  any  real  value  to  this  mine. 

Great  Boulder  Gpoat  Bouldep  South,  SO  far  as  I  know,  is  no  good.     It  is 

South.  '  .  ^ 

strange  that  the  shares  stand  so  high. 

Golden  Link.  Goldeii  Link,  a  mine  that  for  years  had  the  best  chances  of 

picking  up  the  extension  in  depth  of  the  Lake  View  chute,  must 
now,  I  think,  be  classed  as  a  failure.  The  Lake  View  ore  apparently 
dies  out  altogether  before  reaching  the  Golden  Link  boundary. 
Boreholes  and  extensive  drivings  at  the  different  Golden  Link 
levels  have  located  no  permanent  ore  body.  The  company 
ought  still  to  have  a  big  cash  balance,  which  may  serve  to 
continue  explorations,  or  to  buy  a  mine  in  one  of  the  northern 
districts. 

''^'"a"^^-  Hainault  I  judge  to  be  a  mine  that  will   earn   a  small  profit 

for  a  year  or  two,  in  treating  oxidised  ore,  but  when  the  low  grade 
sulphide  zone  is  reached,  the  profit  will  vanish.  I,  therefore,  do 
not  think  much  of  its  chances. 

Central  and  Central  and  West  Boulder  shows  no  payable  ore. 

West  Boulder.  ^    ^ 

Hannan's  Hannan's     Oroya. — This    mine    has    two    leases.       In    the 

southern  one  it  has  a  tail  end  of  the  Australia  East  lode,  coming 
in  from  Associated.  This  dies  out  in  depth  leaving  only  a  small 
tonnage  of  payable  ore,  of  no  big  value.  The  north  lease  lies 
contiguous  to  the    Northern    Blocks  mine,  and  may  possibly  get 
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som^  extension  of  the  good  ore  being  found  in  that  mine.  Here 
ther^  are  chances  for  the  Oroya,  but  I  do  not  look  for  any 
perr^inanent  profits. 

Brownhill  Extended.— A  lens  of  rich  ore  was  found  in  the  Urownhii 

Extender 

sout^  end  of  Hannan's  Brownhill.  This  extends  into  Associated 
No  "K- them  Blocks  and  passes  through  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Brcz>"wnhill  Extended.  It  is  only  found  in  this  one  corner — and  its 
are:^  is  known  with  accuracy.  Fortunately  the  lode  here  is  wide, 
anczfl  also  rich.  This  gives  Brownhill  Extended  an  asset  of  possibly 
8,ci>oo  tons  of  rich  ore.  I  know  of  nothing  else  in  the  mine  worth 
tal-c^  ing  into  account.  I  suppose  this  ore  should  yield  a  profit  of 
se=:  "N^eral  shillings  a  share. 


CrcBSUS  South  United. — This  is  a  mine  only  so  long  as  the  Cr«sus  $ 
o^^-CLidised  ore  lasts.       It    is   low   grade,    but    may    yield   a   profit, 
^rtainly  the  sulphide  ore  will  not. 

Of  Hannan's  Reward  and  Hannan's  Proprietary  I  know  Hannan' 

5)thing  hopeful.    They  produce  a  little  gold  irregularly,  but  do  not  Hannan' 
ake  any  profit.  Propriety 

Once  upon  a  time,  in   describing  the  mines  of  the  Kalgoorlie 

^eld,  one  could  have  referred  to  the  chances  of  success  for  such 

mines  as  Lake  View  South,  North  Kalgurli,  Brownhill  Central, 

faringa,  North  Boulder,  Chaffers,  and  Great  Boulder  No.  1.     I 

am  afraid  all   of  these  mines  are   now  proved  valueless.       Most 
of  them  are  now  shut  down. 

Of  the  outside  districts  for  which  Kalgoorlie  is  the  centre, 
one  can  only  say  that  their  position  is  no  worse  than  it  was  three 
years  ago. 

At  Kanowna,  indeed,  there  is  some  improvement.      Besides  Kanown; 
the  White  Feather  Main  Reef  and  North  White  Feather,  which  %%f^' 

have  increased  their  yields,  several  other  small  mines  look  rather  f'^^^^^^* 
promising.  The  Robinson,  after  being  shut  down  for  a  time,  Robinsoi 
is  to  be  opened  again. 

Of  course  this  class  of  mine  is  not  for  the  investor,  and  only 
for  the  rank  speculator.  But  one  is  always  glad  to  note  the  energy 
put  into  such  undertakings.      Here  and  there  a  small  hand-to- 
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mouth  mine  one  day  opens  up  into  a  big  property.  In  any  case 
the  output  swells  the  State's  gross  yield,  and  gives  employment 
to  a  number  of  men. 

At  Bulong  is  the  patchy  Queen  Margaret  mine. 

At  Broad  Arrow  is  a  well-known  mine  that  may  some  day  be 
worked  at  a  profit — Paddington  Consols.  The  original  company 
was  liquidated.  It  then  became  one  of  the  assets  of  the  Standard 
Exploration  Company — also  liquidated.  This  is  a  biggish  free 
milling  reef  yielding  about  30s.  a  ton.  There  is  a  good  water 
supply. 

The  well-worked  Hill  End  mine,  belonging  to  the  New 
Austral  Company,  located  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  now,  I 
suppose,  worked  out. 

The  Golden  Arrow  mine  produces  a  little  gold.  At  25  miles 
the  Premier  mine,  a  local  company,  pays  small  dividends.  The 
next  district  to  the  north  is  Menzies — 80  miles  from  Kalgoorlie. 

Menzies  is  over  450  miles  inland  from  F'remantle  and  Perth, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway.  From  here  several  branch 
lines  to  mining  districts  within  100  miles  of  this  centre  arc 
urgently    called    for. 

The  reefs  at  Menzies  are  of  a  bluish  quartz  lying  in  a  regular 
but  exceptionally  hard  rock  formation.  The  gold  is  found  in 
chutes,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  been  that 
they  cannot  be  relied  on  at  a  depth.  Another  drawback  is  scarcity 
of  water.  This  is  more  apparent  than  at  Coolgardie  or  Kalgoorlie. 
A  local  water  company  earns  small  dividends  by  pumping  to  the 
mines  from  a  so-called  lake  some  miles  distant.  The  rate  used  to 
be  25s.  per  1,000  gallons  for  a  water  thick  with  salt ! 

Menzies  is  best  known  through  the  Lady  Shenton  mine  -  a 
property  which,  working  under  difficulties,  has  paid  about  ^100,000 
in  dividends.  Three  vears  a<>o  I  examined  the  mine  carefully, 
[t  was  then  a  good  mine.  Since  then  it  has  materially  fallen  off. 
It  is  the  old  storv  the  chute  eoini>*  \vron«jf  in  depth.  Still,  I  do 
not  suppose  the  mine  is  worked  out  yet. 
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A  small  portion  of  the  chute,  only  a  corner,  runs  through  the 
Florence  mine.     On  the  other  side  of  the  Shenton,  aj^^ain,  part  of  riorencc. 
the  chute  may  be  found  in  Menzies  Alpha.  AVThl'''' 

I  would  advise  an  amaljjamation  of  these  three  mines,  addin<j^, 
if  possible,  the  dip  claims  belon^jing  to  the  London  and  Goolgardie  i-on^ion  and 
Jbxplorers  and  other  owners.      1  he  amalgamated  company  could  Explorers. 
only  stand  a  small  nominal  capital,  but   I  think  it  is  just  possible 
that  good  ore  might  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  combined 
leases.     The  problem  is  purely  speculative. 

The  Queensland  Menzies  on  a  narrow  but  rich  chute  of  ore  c,)iicen.sian<i 

i..ii  T  *ii*  11  -1  Mcn/ics. 

continues  to  pay  dividends.  I  am  surprised  this  small  mine  has 
lasted  as  it  has  done. 

Four  miles  distant  is  the  Menzies  Consolidated,  a  mine  with  Mtn/iis 

I  1  1   •    1  •    1  1  1  1  Consolidated. 

a  good  water  supply,  which  yields  about  500  ozs.  a  month  at 
practically  no  profit.  Of  late  the  yield  has  been  a  little  higher 
than  this  ;  it  may  mean  a  small  profit. 

The  other  mines  on  this  belt  have  either  all  been  licjuidated 
or  are  in  course  of  being  so.  There  were  29  English  flotations 
in  this  district. 

But  it  is  beyond  Menzies,  in  the  great  stretch  of  desert  to  the   rhejjnaijjo 
north,  that,  to  my  mind,  the  real  future  of  West  Australian  gold  l^'l^th"  **'^ 
mining  lies.     Over  an  area  500  miles  long  and  perhaps  300  wide, 
are  scattered  nearly  20  mines  now  working  at  a  profit  ;  a  few  more 
are   Ixiing   opened  up   with   fair   prospects.       All   of   these   mines 
represent  a  newer  era  than  the  Coolgardie,  Kalgoorlie,  and  other 
southern  fields.     On  the  whole,  they  have  been,  too,  more  capably 
and  honestly  handled  than  these  older  mines.     All  of  these  mines 
will  not  be  permanent  producers,  but  most  of  them  will  yield  gold, 
with  at  least  a  small  profit,  for  some  years.      Hut  sc^veral  arc*  big 
mines — the  sort  of  mines  that  attract  capital  and  (Miter|)rise  to  a 
country.      Then,   too,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  |)rosp('cts 
now  being  developed,  and  for  future  finds.       This  is  tlic  |)art  o! 
West  Australia  that  would  attract   me     that   ou<)ht  to  attract  an\ 
one  looking  for  a  mine  to  lloat. 
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I  will  take  first  the  area  enclosing  the  Mount  Margare 
Mount  Malcolm,  Mount  Leonora,  and  Niagara  districts.  Ther 
are  here  at  least   1 5  mines  worth  noticing.     Of  these  : 

Sons  of  Gwalia  is  the  best.  When  I  saw  this  mine  the  sha 
was  200  feet  deep.  Now  it  is  reported  to  be  810  feet.  Th 
chute  of  ore  is  still  of  good  value  at  the  lowest  point. 

I   believe  this  to  be  a  permanent  mine.     Of  course  there  i 
not  enough  ore  opened  up  to  place  the  mine  on  a  really  sound 
basis,  but  this  probably  could  be  done.     The  report  lately  issued 
shows  development  work  to  have  been  much  neglected. 

It  is  a  free-milling  ore,  cheaply  worked,  and  there  is  a  good 
water  supply.  In  the  early  days  the  ore  was  picked,  and  for  a 
year  after  the  big  mill  started — to  recover  the  average — poorer  ore 
had  to  be  treated.  Crushings  have  now  been  brought  up  to  a 
fair  average  of  the  ore  in  sight. 

This  mine  has  possibilities  of  soundness,  and  I  advise 
the  directors  to  hasten  on  mine  development,  even  to  the  partial 
detriment  of  present  dividends.  This  is  //le  one  and  only  policy  of 
scientific  mining.  It  is  the  best  one  in  the  long  run  for  share- 
holders, and  for  the  cheaper  w^orking  of  the  mine.  I  believe  that 
in  two  years,  if  thus  rapidly  opened  up,  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  would 
chancre  to  a  more  settled  basis  of  valuation. 

I  he  small  mines  adjoining  the  Gwalia  are  no  good. 

Cosmopolitan.  -This  mine,  on  ore  in  sight,  will  earn  good 
profits  for  some  years.  As  to  whether  it  is  a  permanent  mine  in 
depth  can  only  b(.'  found  out  l)y  rapid  dcveloj^mcnt  Here,  again, 
the  directors  should  take  money  from  the  profits,  and  put  it  into 
extra  developmc-nt.  1  his,  too,  is  a  mine  that  has  a  chance  of 
permanence.  If  |)eople  are  to  buy  the  shares  from  the  big  holders, 
let  them  have  every  chance  given  them  to  show  that  what  they  are 
asked  to  buy,  has,  at  least,  the  elements  of  [)ermanence. 

Westralia  Mount  Morgans  is  said  to  be  a  good  mine.     I 
Viave  not  seen   it ;    but    let    the    same    remark  apply    here.       A 
permaaeut  mine  is  a  great  ^  its  owners. 
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A    rich,    privately-owned  mine  in   this   district,   is    Merton's  J'*^'^^"'** 
Reward.     The  workings  are  yet  in  the  oxidised  ore  body,  close  to 
the  surface.     They  may  not  go  down  ;  if  they  do  it  will  produce 
largely. 

Other   gold    producers    in   this  district,   some    of  which    are  Euro,  Ida  ii., 

promising,  are :  Euro,  Ida  H.,  Guests,  Golden  Rhine,  Graiggie-  ooiden  Rhine 
more,  Britannia,  Mount  Malcolm,  Mount  Margaret  Reward,  and  Brkann!^'''^' 
North  Star.     All  of  these  are  prospective  only.     The  shares  as   Marcdm, 
yet  are  gambling  counters.      If  profits  are  earned  let  the  directors  JJar'l^ret 
apply     them    to     extra    mine    development — not    to    dividends.  I^^^?"j.' 
Dividends  from  a   small  hand-to-mouth    mine  encourage   market 
i^ambling.     Mine  development  is  the  scientific  step  to  take.     It 
Ufives  the  mine — as  a  mine — the  best  chance  in  the  lon^  run. 

The  next  district,  going  north,  is   Lawlers.     Here  is  located  East 
the  East  Murchison  United.     At  present  the  lower  levels  show  united!** 
that  the  ore   chutes  are  dying  out.     This   mine  in   the  past  has 
earned  good  profits,  and  seems  to  have  been  well  handled. 

Near  here  is  the  Bellevue  Consolidated— still  a  problematical  Beiicvue. 
property — but  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  payable. 

Far   away   out  to   the  east   from   here  are   the  Lake  Way  i^kcWay 
and  Golden  Age  mines.     They,  too,  are  as  yet  problematical. 

Two  hundred  miles  north  of  Lawlers  lies  Cue — the  centre  of  Cue. 
the  Murchison  district.     There  is  a  railway   to    Cue,   300    miles 
inland,  from  the  port  of  Geraldton. 

I  have  inspected  the  Murchison  since  writing  the  first  edition  ^Jie 

,  .  1111         Murchison 

(3f  this  book.     What  I  saw    surprised    me.      I    had    thought  the  district: 

i.       .         I       1  I  «  IT  1*11  i^^  prospects. 

district  had  no  hopes  and  no  ore  ;  but  I  saw  that  it  has  hopes, 
because  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  reefs  there — many  of  which 
carry  gold.  I  saw,  too,  within  four  miles  of  Cue,  the  Great 
Fingall,  which  is  the  best  gold  mine  opened  up  anywhere  in  the 
last  eight  years. 

Let  us  take  Cue  as  the  centre  from  which  to  start  on  a 
prospecting  trip.  Within  ten  miles  of  it,  on  all  sides,  the  outcrops 
of  hundreds  of  white  quartz  reefs  can  be  seen.     In  the  early  rush 
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to  the  district,  when  some  seventy  English  companies  were  floated 
in  the  Murchison,  many  of  these  reefs  were  taken  up.  Some  of 
the  companies  frittered  their  money  away  in  buying  stamp  mills 
and  machinery  ;  others  did  a  little  development  work,  and  then 
came  to  the  end  of  their  cash  ;  and  others  simply  had  their  money 
stolen  from  them  under  false  pretexts.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
even  this  small  area,  within  ten  miles  of  Cue,  has  never  been 
properly  exploited.  And  yet  in  this  area,  only  unearthed 
accidentally,  so  to  speak,  is  the  Great  Fingall  reef.  What  if  there 
.should  be  even  one  more  ore  chute  as  good  as  this,  or  perhaps 
four  or  five,  which  together  equalled  it  in  value?  It  would  ju.stify 
the  spending  of  half-a-million  sterling  in  this  ten  mile  area  in  the 
hopes  of  finding  these. 

Any  company  floated  to  exploit  this  Cue  field,  with  a 
sufficient  working  capital  to  explore  one  or  two  of  these  reefs 
exhaustively,  would  be  a  legitimate  venture.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
.saddled  with  a  big  watered  stock  -the  price  for  the  properties 
taken  up — as  a  beginning,  it  would  not  be  a  legitimate  venture, 
because  to-day  these  reefs  can  mostly  be  had  for  the  pegging-out. 
Further  afield,  outside  this  central  area,  there  are  opportunities  to 
spend  money  wisely  in  exploration,  but  here,  again,  there  must  be 
no  watered  stock. 

The  Murchison  field  has  advantages  for  cheap  mining. 
There  is  the  railway  already  at  Cue.  Mining  fuel  is  cut  further 
down  the  line  and  supplied  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Still  more 
important  is  the  good  supply  of  fresh  water  found  in  all  the  shafts, 
rhe  ore  is  free  milling",  and  a  TOod  extraction  is  <>ot  by  ordinary 
milling  and  cyaniding.  The  labour  supply  is  mainly  Italian,  and 
fairly  ijfood. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Fingall  is  the  only  payable  mine, 
even  in  this  immediate  Cue  area.  Other  discoveries  may  be 
expected  within  a  year  or  two.  A  lot  of  small  mines,  or  mines 
beinLJ-  worked  in  a  small  way  by  syndicates  of  workincr-men,  are  at 
work.  I'hesc  mines  use  the  batteries  put  up  in  the  earlier  days, 
for  which  no  ore  was  opened  up.      Some  of  these  small  mines  on 

'^tion  may  be  found  worth  active  exploration. 
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Oreat    Finjall,   under   the   names  of  the    Day    Dawn,    and  (ircaiFing 
then  the  Consolidated  Murchison — one  of  the  oriji^inal  Murchison  capital, 
flotations — never  earned  profits.    And  yet  it  had  a  big  reef,  millinj^  ^7'°ifares.) 
10  dwts.y  and  a  strong  ore  chute  ;  so  those  in  charge  of  the  mine 
felt  that,  although  not  earning  profits,   it   was  worth  more   than 
actual  results  seemed  to  show. 

These  conditions  lasted  to  400  feet  deep— the  fourth  level  —  Awonderfi 
at  which  point  there  was  a  strange  improvement.     A  branch  reef  "^400^"^ 
joined  into  the  main  lode  here,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  junction  *^*^^i*' 
caused  the  change.     Personally,  I  am  no  believer  in  theories  of 
this  sort.     In  any  case  the  reef  was   15  feet  wide  on  the  fourth 
level,  of  high  value,  and  the  chute  was  a  long  one.     The  shaft  was 
sunk  100  feet,  and  a  cross-cut  driven  out  to  the  lode.      Here,  at 
500  feet,  it  was  just  as  good,  and  as  wide,  and  subsequent  driving 
along  the  lode  showed  the  chute  to  be  even  longer  than  at  400  feet. 

Another  hundred  feet  was  sunk.  The  sixth  level  was  proved  Rich  ore  ai 
as  good  as  the  fifth.  And  then  the  seventh  level  was  opened,  continues  t< 
The  reef  was  still  as  good  as  ever.  lHm«mit>f 

I  saw  the  mine  in  March,  1901.  Already  the  seventh  level  """'• 
had  been  driven  over  200  feet — showino^  a  bij^  reef  in  each  end. 
The  average  width  was  about  15  feet !  I  saw  here  as  fine  a  purely 
quartz  reef  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life.  It  is  a  rich  blue  (juartz, 
highly  mineralised,  perfectly  defined  -as  from  the  country  rock-  - 
and  lying  between  walls  that  are  clear  cut.  The  dip  is  65  ticM^rces  ; 
the  width  is  15  feet ;  and  the  average  value  over  £6  a  ton  ! 

Since  then  this  seventh  level  has  been  continued- -I  suppose 
to  the  limits  of  the  ore  chute.  Apparently  the  length  of  the  chute, 
as  defined  by  the  several  levels,  is  600  feet. 

The  reef  at  the  eighth  level  has  now  Ix^en  ()[)en('tl.  It  setMiis 
to  be  just  as  good  as  elsewhere  ! 

The  ore  is  a  free  milling  one  :  the  mine  produces  fresh  water.  w..iUi:i 
and  the  railway  to  Cue  -four  miles  beyond     runs  within  a  (luartcr 
of  a  mile  of  the  main  shaft.     Working  expenses  with  a  big  mill 
will  be  30s.  a  ton. 

The  quantity  of  ore  on  each   level   of  the  Great    l^'Ingall- 
assuming  the  chute  to  be  600  feet  long,  and  thct  width  14  feet     is 


,'i  in;  ■ 
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60,000  tons.  From  the  eighth  level,  to  a  short  distance  above 
the  fourth,  where  the  good  ore  commences,  there  is  a  total  of 
250,000  tons.  Deduct  from  this  50,000,  for  ore  treated  up  to  the 
spring  of  1902 — leaving  200,000  tons. 

The  average  value  of  this  is  ;^6  a  ton,  delivered  in  the  mill. 
The  profit  is  £4,  los.  a  ton,  therefore  the  total  profit  in  sight  on 
the  200,000  tons  is  ;^900,ooo.  I  feel  sure  that  this  estimate  is 
correct.  This  is  equal  to  over  £y  per  original  share  profit  in 
sight.  There  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  chute  giving  out.  Each 
level  of  100  feet  that  it  continues  means  a  profit  of  /^2  a  share. 
To  all  this  must  be  added  the  company's  substantial  holding  in 
other  mines — 23,276  shares  in  Sons  of  Gwalia,  and  87,500  shares 
in  West  Fingall. 

As  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  chute  dying 
out.  But  of  course  a  mine  is  at  its  best  at  one  spot  or  other,  and 
from  there  it  begins  to  get  poorer.  Shareholders  have  here,  by 
mere  chance,  too,  a  great  mine — I  believe  the  best  mine  in  West 
Australia — but  it  will  not  do  to  lose  their  heads  over  it.  Let 
development  be  rushed  on,  with  the  view  not  of  increasing  the 
60  stamps,  but  giving  them  steady  employment  for  years,  and 
putting  the  mine  on  an  absolutely  sound  basis.  If  developments 
even  prove  the  chute  to  last  down  to  1,200  feet,  it  means  many 
years  of  steady  profit  ahead. 


West  Fingall. 


West  Fingall.  This  adjoining  property  has  several  reefs 
which  dip  at  varying  angles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  junction  of 
these  may  occur  at  600  or  800  feet,  resulting  in  an  improved  value 
for  the  master  lode  of  the  series.  I  do  not  believe  in  these  sorts  of 
theories.  At  the  same  time  it  is  good  policy  to  sink  first,  and 
then  open  up  at  depth,  not  to  grub  about  on  these  reefs  near  the 
surface. 

I  can  only  see  a  speculation  in  West  Fingall — nothing  like  a 
certainty.  It  will  be  some  years  before  anything  much  can  be 
proved,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  expenditure  of  course  is  a 
legitimate  one,  as  the  reefs  are  known  to  be  fairly  good  in  places. 

Both  these  mines  are  well  managed. 
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The  Fingall  Reefs  Extended  is  producing  gold  ;  it  is  thought  E^"f^"ed^^^^ 
^nis  mine  may  eventually  pay. 

On  the  fringes  of  the  Murchison  district  are  Nannine    and 
'^^ak  Hill  to  the  north-east,  and  Mount  Magnet  on  the  west. 


The    Nannine    mines     and    Mount    Yahagong    are    small  n 
Producers. 


annmc. 


The  Peak  Hill  is  apparently  a  mine  that  may  work  for  years  Peak  Hiii. 
^o  come  at  a  profit,  as  the  ore  body — a  series  of  small  quartz  veins 
'"Unning  through  the  mass — is  large.     But  this  is  peculiarly  the 
*<ind  of  mine  difficult  to  value,  and  as  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  can  say 
Nothing  definite  about  it. 

The  Horseshoe  (Peak  Hill)  I  believe  is  poor. 

At  Mount  Magnet  is  the  Long  Reef;  a  small  mine,  but  the  Mount 
Ore  chutes  are  still  holding  out.      It  is  worked  at  a  profit,  but  of  i^^^Reef. 
Course  there  is  not  ore   in  sight  at  all  commensurate  with   the 
market  value.     This  is  as  well  managed  a  mine  as  I  have  seen  in 
Australia. 

Near  here  is  the  Morning  Star,  a  locally-owned  mine.      If  Morning  star. 
capital  were  put  into  this  property  I  believe  it  could  be  made  to 
pay.     At  present,  although  it  has  turned  out  a  lot  of  gold,  and 
paid  for  its  plant,  the  work  is  on  a  hand-to-mouth  scale. 

Such  is  the  West  Australia  of  to-day.     As  far  as  one  can  see,  Conclusion. 

,  .  I  I  I        I  r  A  summary  of 

the  mmes  that  have  the  best  guarantees  tor  permanence  are  :  -  the  best  mines. 


Great   Boulder, 

Ivan  hoe, 

Golden   Horseshoe, 


Boulder   Perseverance, 
Great   Fingall. 


Others  may  come  to  the  front ;  but  to  prophesy  in  mining  is  risky. 
The  one  thing  for  directors  and  shareholders  to  realise  is  this. 
Go  on  developing;  never  mind  about  dividends  yet.      To  cxpr 
more  ore  is  the  best  guarantee  for  cheap  working  aiul  ever 
profits.     It  gives  the  mine  the  best  chance  in  the  long  run. 


;  4'  vfcioiciA- 
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THK   rx^LD    MINES   OF    VICTORIA. 


i>AAi^i^A'A    Stsrh  }(oW  was  first  discovered  in   Viaoria,   in    185 1.  the  total 

yi"H  IS  officially  staUrd  t^^  have  been  about  263  millions  sterling. 
In  H/ldhum  Uf  this  a  ;jreat  quantity  is  thouj^ht  to  have  been  taken 
away  \fy  ^rarly  di^j^ers,  principally  Chinese,  who  left  no  records  ot 
th^rir  (mds.  But  in  any  case  the  official  figures  show  that  this  State 
has  yutUUul,  next  Uf  California,  more  gold  than  any  other  in  the 
world's  history.  For  fifty  years  now  there  has  been  a  large 
output;   varying  b^rtween  3,053,744  ozs.  in  1856  and  576.399  ozs. 

Vi-4f\^  f$M     in  1891,     At  present  the  yield  is  about  800,000  ozs.  a  year,  equal 

to  >^3,200,^x>o,  and  I   see  no  reas<^>n  why  this  yield  should  not  \ye 

kept  up  for  an  indefinite  fx^rirxl. 

I'or  th':   last    dtw  years   divid^*nds   from    public   gold  mining 

roinpani'rs  havrr  avrragfrd   rather  over  ^^500,000,  but  as  many  ot 

tlir  inin'ts  an:  privately  owned,  and  as  all  sorts  of  industries   are 

indirectly   supportf-d   through   the   gold   mining,  the  benefit  to  the 

Sl;iW'  is  far  mont  than  this  fitfurf!  would  seem  to  indicate.      In  fact, 

;4old  minin;(  is  still  of  first  rat(!  importance  to  Victoria,  and  no  steps 

which  tlu!  (lovrrnmcnt  can  take  to  su|)port  and  purify  the  industry 

can  \>('  iU'i'UM'i]  moH!  than  what  is  justly  due  to  it. 

•'•<•«•"  (iold   is  found,  in  gn^ater  or  less  ciuantitics,    nearly  all   over 

till  i>%i  ifi  I  \ 

V^ictoria.  Many  of  the  most  valuabl(!  lines  of  reef  in  the  older 
districts  are  now  worked  out,  but  ev(!ry  year  new  discoveries  are 
madr,  or  abandonctd  r(!(!fs  ant  again  taken  up  and  worked  at  a 
|)ro(ii.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the  future  of  the  industry,  as 
carried  on  in  its  present  wi(l(!spr(!a(l  way,  is  assured;  and  I  even 
I)('1I(  ve,  (les|)ii(!  the  260  millions  alrc^ady  taken  out  of  the  ground, 
that  with  more  scientific  mining  the  yearly  output  could  be  greatly 
increased. 


jif<i*>|ir«  I  \, 
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In  brief,   I    believe  that  Victoria  is  still   full  of  gold   in  an 

^iasily-won  state  ;  but  its  discovery,  and  its  profitable  winning,  are 

^retarded   by  an   inefficient  Government  department,   by  a  quite 

unscientific    style     of    mining,    and    by     market    and     financial 

matters  that  are  too  often  dishonest  in  their  nature. 

Mining  Districts, — The  principal  mining  district  in  the  State  Mining 
is  the  wide  mineral  belt  which  has  centres  at  such  far  apart  places 
as  Ararat,  Ballarat,  Maryborough,  Castlemaine  and  Bendigo.  In 
the  north  is  a  belt  running  through  Beechworth  and  Rutherglen  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  great  Gippsland  district,  in  the  East  of  the 
State,  although  only  partially  prospected,  carries  gold  throughout. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  remaining  portions  of  the  country,  gold  is 
worked,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  all  these  deposits  there  is  considerable  variety.  White  Varietie 
low-grade  quartz  containing  free  gold  is  commonly  found  ;  but  in 
Gippsland  and  elsewhere  the  ore  is  refractory  and  base  and  often 
of  high  value.  In  other  districts  the  alluvial  deep  leads  are  worked, 
and  river  dredging  and  hydraulic  sluicing  have  of  late  years  been 
tried  in  a  number  of  places. 

English  capital  is  not  sunk  to  any  extent  in  Victorian  mines.  English 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  local  mining  men  will  not  part  with  a  ^^^  ^ ' 
good  mine,  even  at  its  full  value,  and  a  few  purchases  of  worked- 
out  properties  have  somewhat  damped  British  enthusiasm.     Local 
capital  from  Melbourne,  or  Ballarat,  or  Bendigo  can  generally  be 
scraped  together  to  put  a  really  promising  mine  on  its  legs,  but 
never  to  give  it  the  ample  working  capital  which  must  be  spent  on 
any  mine  before  it  can  really  do  itself  justice,   and  in  this  respect 
probably  every  property   floated   in  Victoria  has  suffered.     The 
list  of  Victorian  quartz   mines  controlled  from   London  is  a  short 
one,  and  the  individual  mines  are  insignificant.     In  this  respect  an 
account  of  the  mines  of  the  State  cannot  have  great  interest  for 
European  investors,  but  it  is  with  regard  to  the  future,  rather  than 
to  the  present,  that   I   would    call    attention.     Of   the    group   of 
English-floated  Deep  Lead  Mines  I  will  deal  separately. 

Gold-minin}/  «"  Victoria  is  carried  on  in  a  most  primitive  way.   Primiti 
A  want  of  suff"  :ing  capital  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  mctiKK 
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this  ;  but  the  most  glaring  faults — such  as  a  complete  lack  of  ore 
sampling  and  assaying,  and  no  system  of  keeping  cost  sheets  or 
analyses  of  expenditure — are  inexcusable.  There  is  slovenliness 
everywhere,  and  a  great  want  of  method.  The  Government  should 
not  tolerate  this.  If  it  employed  a  scientific  mining  engineer,  with 
a  trained  staff,  he  would  soon  remedy  matters ;  but  the  only 
officials  in  existence  at  present  are  State  geologists,  whose  duties 
are  not  meant  to  embrace  a  system  of  ore  sampling  or  the 
drawing  up  of  an  analysis  of  working  costs. 

In  truth,  in  mining  in  Victoria,  there  is  a  general  disregard 
of  facts.  They  are  not  insisted  upon  by  the  Government  depart- 
ment, they  are  neglected  by  managers  who  neither  assay  their  ore, 
nor  calculate  their  reserves,  nor  work  out  their  costs,  and  they  are 
not  expected  by  shareholders — who  have  not  been  educated  to 
look  for  them.  No  science  !  no  method  !  no  facts !  How  can  any 
industry  progress  on  such  lines?  For  example  : — I  visit  a  certain 
mine ;  I  see  the  manager's  office  littered  with  papers  and  in 
general  confusion.  He  takes  me  to  an  out-of-date  mill  which  has 
absurdly  light  stamps,  and  which  is  fed  by  hand.  He  does  not 
know  the  actual  tonnage  being  crushed,  but  guesses  at  it.  We  oo 
underground,  and  I  note  the  absence  of  air  compressor  or  rock 
drills.  We  see  various  blocks  of  ore  ;  the  manager  does  not  know 
the  amount  in  sight,  nor  its  value,  nor  the  cost  of  working  it,  nor 
how  much  a  month  he  spends  on  development.  He  thinks  that 
his  working  costs  are  so  many  pennyweights  per  ton — whatever 
that  may  mean.  He  admits  that  he  is  milling  only  the  richest  ore. 
Why  is  that  ?  Well,  the  directors  told  him  to  work  the  mine  so 
that  they  can  pay  is.  a  share  dividend  every  month,  and  as  he 
only  gets  £^  a  week,  and  has  a  family  to  support,  he  cannot  afford 
to  quarrel  with  them.  Does  the  Government  take  any  interest  in 
the  mine?  Yes,  they  sent  a  geologist,  who  told  him  his  slate 
footwall  was  an  amygdaloidal  schist !  Does  the  legal  manager  not 
keep  cost  sheets?  No  ;  he  does  not  think  so  ;  at  least,  he  has  never 
been  asked  for  details ! — And  so  on.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in 
this  ;  the  experience  has  happened  to  me  over  and  over  again.  In 
Victoria    it    seems    quite    a    natural    state    of  affairs,    but    in    the 
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Transvaal,  say,  or  in  India,  managers,  secretaries  and  directors 
who  tolerated  such  chaos  would  very  soon  be  sent  about  their 
business. 

Victorian  mine  managers,  needless  to  say,  are  twenty  years  Mine 
behind  the  times.  They  are  usually  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  "**"*s*i«- 
the  working  miners ;  being  of  superior  intelligence,  they  work 
their  way  up  as  contractors  and  shift  bosses  to  mine  managers. 
But  they  are  not  educated  men,  and,  being  ignorant  of,  they  are 
not  susceptible  to,  the  influences  and  methods  of  modern  scientific 
mining.  Nothing  shows  this  more  clearly  than  their  hearty 
contempt  for  mine  sampling  and  assaying.  One  would  think  that  they  despise 
a  shopkeeper  who  did  not  keep  books,  or  take  stock  occasionally, 
would  finally  come  to  grief;  but  apparently  they  do  not  consider 
that  a  mine  which  is  not  valued  regularly,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  of  ore,  is  in  an  analogous  position.  The  manager's  idea 
of  an  assay  is  too  often  a  little  bit  of  stone  carefully  picked  from 
the  richest  portion  of  the  reef.  The  result  from  this,  generally 
ridiculously  high,  is  published  as  representing,  perhaps,  the 
supposed  average  value  of  some  new  discovery ;  unwarranted 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  ore  are  made,  and  later  on  everyone 
is  hugely  deceived.  This  want  of  mine  sampling  is,  in  fact, 
ridiculous ;  and  of  course  speculators  in  these  mines  have  to  put 
up  with  a  minimum  of  security. 

Every  now  and  then  some  mine,  hitherto  paying  regular  with 
dividends,  suddenly  goes  wrong.  People  shake  their  heads  and  results; 
talk  of  the  uncertainty  and  danger  of  mining.  This  is  an 
injustice,  because  if  the  mine  had  been  properly  sampled,  the 
lower  value  of  the  ore  would  have  been  discovered  long  before, 
and  shareholders  would  have  been  prepared  accordingly.  The 
fault  lies  not  with  the  mine  but  with  its  bad  management,  and  with 
the  shareholders  and  directors  who  tolerate  it. 

In  defence  of  Victorian  mine  manae^ers,   I   must  say  that  I  qualities  in 

their  fsivour. 

found  them  frequently  to  be  men  of  character  ;  hard  working,  and 
invariably  courteous  to  a  visitor.  Their  actual  mining  work  is  often 
well  done.  But  they  are  miserably  paid  ;  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
directors  who  ask  for  no  higher  style  of  work,  and  of  shareholders 


who  lake  interest  only  in  the  jramblirijj  side  of  mining.  In  ot:  M^^^ 
words.  1  suppose  they  arc  I;irijdy  the  victims  of  circumstance  ^^"^ 
'  Every  country  jfcts  the  mine  manajjers  it  deserves." 

There  are  probably  in  Victoria  some  500  or  600  gold  min  S  *^S 
companies.  Every  week  witnesses  the  flotation  of  perhaps  c:^*^^ 
or  two,  and  the  demise  of  a  similar  number.  Most  of  th^s^  ^"^ 
are  tloated  with  a  ridiculously  small  working  capital,  varyi  :m'^'^ 
from  about  ^500  to  ^3,000  or  ^4.000.  Consequently,  unlts=^  ^^ 
something  of  promise  is  discovered  very  early,  the  compa  *""■)' 
comes  to  a  natural  end  for  want  of  funds.  Further  worki*""*? 
capital  is  rarely  provided  unless  the  prospects  of  the  mine  »-  ^^*"' 
favourable, 

Nearly  all  these  companies  are  floated  under  the  '  no-liabilit;  :^^' 
law,  and  these  words  are  added  to  the  name  of  the  company    *     " 
documents,  as,  for  example,  The  South  New   Moon  Gold  Minii^*-^ 
Company  No   Liability.     Sometimes  the  letters  (N.L.)  only  a*"^  ^^ 
used.     On  the  flotation  of  a  no-liability  company,  a  first  call     >  ^* 
made  against  the  shares— of  perhaps  2s.  or  3s.  only  ;  the  holder  c:^  "* 
this  scrip,  or  any  subsequent  purchaser,  may  be  called  upon  by  th^^^" 
co:np;un-  at  sover.tl  weeks'  runiefj  to  pay  a   further  call,  nr  a  serit--"^ 
of  calls,  until  the  full  value  of  the  share,  which  is  usually  for  los.  of 
£1,  is  paid    up.     Should    the   holder  not  be    satisfied    with    the 
prospects  of  the  mine,  and  therefore  not  anxious  to  pay  the  calls, 
he  forfeits  the  shares  ;  which  revert  to  the  company.     If  they  have 
any  market  value  the  company  sells  them  by  auction,  refunds  itself 
the  amount  of  the  call  due  on  them,  and  pays  the  rest  to  the 
forfeiter. 

This  '  no-liability '  system  of  flotation  is  sound  enough  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  it  acts  badly.  To  begin  with,  the  working 
capitals  provided  are  so  small  that  in  no  case  are  they  sufficient  to 
bring  the  mine  to  a  producing  stage.  This  means  that  one  or 
more  '  calls  '  have  to  be  made.  If  the  mine  is  not  promising  well 
the  shareholders  do  not  pay  the  call,  the  mine  is  shut  down,  and 
the  money  already  spent  is  wasted — whereas  the  mine  may  be  all 
the  time  a  good  one,  which  would  have  disclosed  its  value  had 
enough  capital  been  put  up  originally  to  fully  develop  it.     On  the 
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Other  hand,  the  mine  may  be  in  a  promising  condition  and  the 

sHareholders  pay  the  calls.     But  the  call  is  for  the  absurd  amount  is  a  failure. 

^f  only  id.  or  3d.  a  share  a  month,  and  the  money  so  raised — 

Perhaps  ;^400  or  ;^6oo — is  only  enough  to  do  bare  development 

^ork,   and   not  enough   to   prove    whether  the   mine   has    really 

Possibilities  beyond  the  ordinary  ten  or  fifteen-stamp  capacity  which 

^^erris  to  satisfy  local  mining  men.     It  seems  quite  certain,  there- 

*Qre,  under  the  no-liability  system,  that  many  a  mine  in  Victoria, 

^^'"atched  on  the  surface,  has  never  yet  seen  the  light  at  all,  and 

'^^ny  another,   worked  as  a  small   and  struggling    property,  has 

^^rriply  been  strangled  through  weak  finance,  and  never  allowed  to 

^How  its  real  capacity. 

But  the  most  glaring  financial  error,  which   I   feel  certain  has  Company 
^^st  the  mines  in  Victoria  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of  weakT^'^'^^ 
F^ounds,    is   the   hateful    habit    of  immediately    paying    away    as 
dividends  every  penny  of  profit  earned  by  the  mines,  and  making 
^0  provision  for  the  future. 

I  know  of  mines  earning  regular  profits,  at  which  the 
Application  of  three  or  six  months  of  these  profits  to  the  acquiring 
t)f  labour-saving  machinery,  pumps,  perhaps,  or  rock-drills,  or 
crushers,  or  a  new  mill,  or  concentrating  tables,  or  self-feeders,  or 
the  more  active  carrying  on  of  mine  development,  would  certainly  its  cvii  cfTccis. 
result  in  the  saving  of  several  shillings  a  ton  in  costs.  These 
improvements,  in  fact,  would  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year.  And 
yet  so  rotten  is  the  finance  of  these  mines  that  the  directors  are 
allowed  to  pay  the  profits  away  in  monthly  dividends,  and  their 
mine  still  stands  thirty  years  behind  the  time  in  equipment.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  shareholders  in  every  profit-paying  mine  in 
Victoria  instruct  the  directors  to  set  aside,  before  paying  another 
dividend,  the  sum  of  ^2,000,  to  act  as  a  fixed  reserve  fund  in  case 
of  necessity.  I  remember,  speaking  of  this,  once  asking  the 
director  of  a  mine  near  Ballarat  why  he  did  not  hold  over  the 
dividend  for  one  month  and  buy  a  roc  v-breaker  and  self-feeders  for 
the  battery.  He  and  his  brother  directors  regarded  me  sadly  for  a  a  Haiiar.n 
while,  as  one  tainted  with  revolutionary  ideas  ;  and  then  to  put  nic 
out  of  suspense  he  crravely  told  me  that  the  dividend  could  not  l)c 
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Stopped  even  for  one  month  ;    and  secondly,  that  stone-crushers 
and    self-feeders    were    no    good,    because    he    knew    a    7nine    in 
Ballarat  which  had  introduced  them  and  yet  never  paid  a  dividend 
at  all. 
Mipjng  .  Another  reason  why  the  mining  industry  in  Victoria  should 

Victoria.         be  raised  to  a  better  level,  is  that  the  facilities  there  for  cheap 

mining  and  treatment  of  quartz  are  almost  unrivalled.  Firstly, 
there  is  a  temperate  climate  ;  and  in  most  of  the  mining  districts 
water,  fuel,  and  mining  timber  are  plentiful.  Nearly  all  the  mining 
centres  are  connected  by  railway,  and  excellent  mining  machinery, 
made  at  several  towns  in  the  State,  can  be  landed  close  to  many  of 
the  mines.  To  this  must  be  added  a  particularly  cheap  scale  of 
living.  As  to  the  ore  itself,  it  is  generally  easy  to  mine  ;  it  is  in 
most  cases  easily  treated  by  stamping  and  concentration.  The 
gold  is  so  free  that  no  after  treatment  of  tailings  is  needed,  and  the 
standard  of  fineness,  bullion  often  going  up  to  82s.  an  ounce,  is  the 
highest  known.  Another  good  feature  is  the  modest  scale  of  fees 
paid  to  secretaries  (or  legal  managers)  and  directors.  This  long 
list  of  helps  to  cheap  mining,  if  considered  carefully,  cannot  but 
appeal  strongly  to  mining  men  ;  indeed,  in  the  face  of  such,  it  is 
surprising  that  costs  should  be  so  high  as  they  are. 
White  labour.  The  Only  other  item  is  that  of  white  labour.      In  none  of  the 

Australian  States  is  black  labour  allowed  underground,  and  the 
wage  to  white  miners,  who  are  all  banded  into  strong  labour 
unions,  is  a  substantial  one.  In  Victoria,  the  rate  of  pay  in  the 
principal  mining  districts  is  7s.  6d.  a  day  of  eight  hours,  or  £2  5s. 
a  week.  In  certain  parts  it  is  £2  los.,  and  for  driving  or  sinking 
in  wet  or  hot  ground,  this  latter  sum  would  also  be  paid.  The 
Australian  miner  is  usually  an  excellent  workman,  but  the  teaching 
of  the  labour  union  is  that  one  man  shall  not  do  more  work  than 
another,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the  standard  of  work 
adopted  is  that  of  the  worst  and  feeblest  workers.  Contract  work 
is  occasionally  demanded  of  the  men,  more  especially  in  the 
alluvial  deep  lead  mines,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  style  of 
work  by  which  the  brainier,  better-equipped  man  is  likely  to 
benefit   over  the   feebk*   weed   or   drunkard,  does  not  find  favour 
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with  the  unions.  On  the  whole  there  is  not  much  contract  work  ; 
in  this  respect  mining  in  Victoria  is  centuries  behind  the 
Transvaal,  India,  or  the  United  States,  and  in  the  moderate 
standard  of  its  day  labour,  mining  men  in  the  State  have  to  face 
almost  their  only  drawback. 

If  the  Australian   miner,   who   is  usually   fitted   with   strong  ThcAustraiian 
muscles  and  a  shrewd    head,   would    do    his    work    regularly  on 
contract,   he  could  comfortably  earn    ^150   a   year,  and    at    the 
ao-e  of  30,  he  might  have  ;i^500  in  the   bank.     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  find  that  he  in  his  labour  union  fights  against  the  contract 
system  ;  he  prefers  a  low  standard  of  work,  and  a  smaller  wage  ; 
he     often   spends  every  penny  of  his  surplus  earnings  in  drink  ;  drink  is  im 
irt     time  frequently  becomes  degraded  to  the   level  of  the   beasts  ^^''^' 
of     the  field,   and    his  dying    breath    is  a  curse    against   capital, 
^hich    he    assumes   has    brought    him    to    his    present    unhappy 
condition. 

The  exception  to  this  rises  to  be  a  shift  boss,  or  mine  manager, 
'^xnd  if  he  does  not  drink,  is  enabled  to  save  a  considerable  sum 
«^^ gainst  his  old  age. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  understood  that  facilities  for  working  Nature  of  the 
le  reefs  include  regularity  in  size,  continuance  in  depth,  and  value 
»f  the  lodes  themselves.     The  gold  reefs  in  V^ictoria  are  usually  of 
milky-white  quartz,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  they  prove  themselves 
^is  treacherous  to  handle  as  white  quartz  veins  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.     Here  and  there  a  chute  of  ore  has  continued  payable 
down  to  2,ocxD  feet,  or  even  to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  present 
workings  of  some  of  the  best  mines  in  the  Colony  are  at  from  800 
to   1,500  feet;   but  on  the  whole   there   is  only  one  criterion  for 
judging    these    reefs — viz.,   to   expect    that   at    any    moment   the 
chute  will  come  to  an  end,  and  to  allow  for  not  a  single  ton  of 
ore  beyond  w^hat  is  actually  in  sight. 

The  reefs  are  of  all  sorts.     Many,   including  some  that  are  often 
particularly   rich,   are   merely   gash   veins,   which   die   out   at    100  !K?uriencc^  *" 
or  200  feet.     A  great  number  appear  to  survive  this  depth,  but 
go  seriously  wTong  at   about   500  feet.     Some  of  the  lodes  are 
very  wide,  but   correspondingly  of  short    lateral    extent,  and    as 
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these  usually   dip  obliquely,   they  nii^iht  ;ilmost   be  classified  j 
flat  reefs.     They,  ton,   r.trcly  t'"  down   far.     On    ihe   whole^  i 
may  assume  that.  allhuuj,fh  they  may  yield  handsome  profits  j 
the  meantime,  most  of  the  reefs  in  Victoria  do  not  penetrate  11 
a  great  depth,      Every  here  and  there  is  found  a  lode  that  | 
to  2.000  or  3,000  feet,  and  carries  payable  gold,  and  the  pecul 
saddle    reefs  of    Bendigo  have  been   worked  to  even  a 
deiitli.     The  gold  is  generally  found   in  splashes  of  mineralt  j 
it  can  Ije  seen  in  specks  agai  he  white  quartz  ;    it   is  1 

free,  and  of  a  high  standard  of  i         ;ss.    L'nless  from  the  rcfractai^ 
reefs  of  Gippsland.  the  battery         :hes  the  bulk  of  it.     The  I 
mainder  is  caught  on  blanketii        or  Wlldey  tables,  an 
cases  the  tailings  are  treated  by  cyi  nide. 

The  total  yearly  yield  of  gold   in   Victoria,  at   the   moment  < 
writing  this,  is  equal  to  about  800,000  ozs.     This  can  be  analy 
as  follows  : — 

From  mill,  concentrates,  and  cyaniding  (equal 

to  a  yield  of  about  46s.  per  ton  treated)    say  600,000  i>zs. 

I-'rom      alluvi;d       digging,      '  deep      leads,' 

dredging  and   sluicing  .  .    say  200.000  ozs. 


The    most    important  quartz    mining    district  in    Victoria 
and  hiis  always  been,    Bendigo.       Here  the  reefs  are  found  i 
the    peculiar   saddle    formations,    and    they    on    the    whole    hav^ 
proved    more    reliable    in    their   occurrence,  and  more  profitabBf 
to  work,  than  any  other  reefs  in  the  State,     The  district  has  I 
worked    for   so    long    that  many    of  the    best   mines    have 
worked  out.  but  the  yearly  yield  is  still  about  160,000  ozs. 

The  accompanying  photograph  which   1  take  from  a  Goven 
mcnt  mining  report  on  the  field,  explains  the  nature  of  a  saddle  r 
better  than  a  page  of  words.      I    will  merely  add  that  there  i 
a  number  of  parallel  lines  of  ■  saddles '  on  the  field,  and  that  thi 
reefs  lie  under  one  another,  saddle  upon  saddle,  to  a  greater 
than  any  workings  here  yet  penetrated.     Already  there  are 
seven  shafts  sunk  to  below  3.000  feet.     In  one  mine,  the  HaF 
Consolidated,  1  went  down  to  a  d  -    '     '' 
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this  was  the  deepest  gold  mine  in  the  world  ;  but  the  workings  of  Deepest  gold 

the  Jupiter  and  Simmer  West  Mines  at  Johannesburg  are  now  world!" 

deeper.     At  this  depth  of  3,550  feet,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 

50D  feet  winze,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  90°,  and  of  the  water 

which   was  falling   into  the   winze  gi\     There  was  a  large  reef 

exposed,  of  dull  white  quartz,  but  carrying  no  gold  ;    indeed  for 

1,000  feet  above  this,  in  this  same  mine,  no  payable  ore  had  been 

found,  and  shortly  after  my  visit  sinking  was  discontinued.     This 

leads  up  to  the  statement  that  the  Bendigo  saddle  reefs  lose  their 

gold  in  depth.     Down  to  2,000  feet  most  of  the  saddles  appear  to 

have  yielded  payable  ore.     Below  2,000  feet  only  here  and  there  Gold  dies  out 

has  good  ore  been  found.     One  mine,  the  New  Chum  Railway,  1"^^^^  ^'"""^ 

worked  a  good  saddle  at,  I   believe,  2,800  feet,  but  this  is  quite 

exceptional.     The  reefs  themselves,  I  have  already  said,  continue 

down  to  an  unknown  depth. 

The    future    of    the    field,    lies   in    exploring    some   of    the  New  lines  of 
outside    and    hitherto    little     known    saddle     formations,    princi-  explored. 
pally  those  in  the  direction  of  Eaglehawk ;  in  which  it  is  thought 
that  good  ore  will  be  found  at  a  depth  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet. 
In  this  part  of  the  field,  too,  the  lodes  are  found  of  greater  width, 
and  can  be  worked  on  a  larger  and  more  regular  scale.    In  Bendigo  'NewChum' 
itself  the  *  New  Chum  '  line  of  reef  has  been  the  most  actively 
worked,  and  it   is  on  this  line   that  all  the  deepest  shafts  have 
been  sunk.     The  yield  of  gold  from  the  mines  along  this  line  is 
now  small. 

On  the  Garden  Gully  line  there  is  not  much  animation  except  r.ankn  ciuiiy 
in  the  Garden  Gully  mine.  This  mine  has  had  a  great  career,  and 
has  already  paid  dividends  to  the  tune  of  ^850,000.  The  saddle 
that  was  being  worked  when  I  visited  the  mine,  was  lying 
at  the  comparatively  shallow  depth  of  900  feet.  Previously,  the 
Company  had  been  working  on  lower  grade  ore  at  about  2,000  feet, 
but  in  doing  some  prospecting  work  on  the  upper  levels  came  upon 
this  rich  saddle.  I  use  this  fact  to  again  emphasise  my  opinion 
that  in  the  older  Bendigo  mines  it  is  more  profitable  to  re-prospect 
ground  at,  say,  800  to  1,500  feet  deep,  than  to  continue  sinking 
below  2,500  feet. 
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Clarence. 


New  Moon. 


Hustler's  line.  Qn  the  Hustlcr's  line,  most  of  the  mines  are  as  yet  unworked 

to  a  great  depth,  and  I  saw  several  with  nice  bodies  of  ore. 
The  Hustler's  No.  1  and  Fortuna  Hustler's  seem  to  have  good 
futures. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  numerous  mines  on  the  field, 
as  in  rare  instances  only  are  outsiders  interested  in  them  ;  but 
probably  the  most  promising  mine  in  Bendigo  at  present  is  the 
Clarence.  I  did  not  inspect  the  Kooh's  Pioneer,  or  the  Goldflelds 
of  Victoria,  in  both  of  which  English  capital  is  invested. 

Reverting  to  the  Eaglehawk  district,  I  saw  the  great  ore 
bodies  in  the  adjoining  New  Moon  and  South  New  Moon 
mines,  and  I  think  these  mines  have  many  years  work 
before  them.  The  ore  is  free  milling,  but  low  grade.  My  enthu- 
siasm was  damped,  however,  when  I  found  that  no  assays 
were  taken,  and  that  the  respective  managers  could  not  tell  me 
definitely  whether  certain  great  blocks  of  ore  which  were  developed, 
and  which  were  known  to  be  of  lower  grade  than  the  average,  were 
actually  payable  or  unpayable. 

Wurkingcosts.  Thc  Ncw  Moon  Mine  is  well  equipped  on  the  surface.      An 

analysis  of  results — not  prepared  by  the  Company,  but  extracted 
by  myself  from  a  recent  balance  sheet — for  a  six-monthly  period-  - 
is  as  follows  : — 


Tons  treated    .  .  14,454. 

Yield  per  ton    .... 
Costs. — Mining,   including   develop- 
ment     .... 
Milling  .... 

Office  and  Manaifement 
Capital       Expenditure       on 

Machinery 
Profit  per  ton 
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If  the  very  lame  reserves  of  ore  in  the  mine  yield  an  ayeratie 
of  ^i  a  ton,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  New  Moon  mine  would 
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'^ave  a  good  future,  but  it  is  unsafe  to  estimate  the  value  of  any 
'^Jne  which  is  not  regularly  sampled. 

The  South  New  Moon  has,  perhaps,  even  bigger  ore  bodies.  South  New 
^^t  of  lower  value.     The  estimates  of  the  value  by  the  manage-     ^"* 
'^^nt  are  hazy  in  the  extreme.     When  the  mine  is  in  full  mining 
^'"<ier,  total  costs  should  be  about  15s.  a  ton,  and  in  the  meantime 
^n^  yield  is  about   25s. — Since   I   wrote  this  the  mine  has  come 
^Pon  a  body  of  much  richer  ore. 

Beyond  these  mines,  going  away  from  Bendigo,  little  prospect- 
ing" work  has  been  done.  Several  deep  shafts  should  certainly  be 
^^nk  on  the  continuation  of  the  New  Moon  line,  and  in  course  of 
^^Hie  the  mining  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Bendigo  field  is  likely  to 
^hift  to  this  locality. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Bendigo  field  stands  as  one  point  in  the  The  main  gold 

l>dt  of 

^ain  gold  carrying  belt  of  Victoria.  Many  lines  of  reef  worked  in  victoria. 
different  places  in  this  belt  have  been  already  nearly  exhausted  ; 
for  instance  those  at  Ararat,  Ballarat,  Clunes,  Stawell,  Daylesford, 
and  Castlemaine.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  these  districts  are 
Worked  out,  because  new  mines  are  always  being  opened  up,  or 
abandoned  reefs  again  prospected — sometimes  with  good  results — 
but  I  suppose  that  the  best  ore  has  already  been  taken  out.  Here 
and  there  is  an  exception — a  good  mine  earning  regular  profits — 
and  as  I  inspected  all  of  these  I  may  now  briefly  refer  to  them. 

At  St.  Arnaud,  a  point  on  the  N.W.  of  the  gold  belt,  there  Lord  Nelson 
is  the    Lord    Nelson    mine,    which    up    to    date   has   paid   nearly 
;^200,ooo  in  dividends.     The  present  workings  are  at   1,400  feet ; 
at  that  point  is  a  fine  lode,  lying  in  several  sections,   but  going 
strongly  underfoot  ;  it  is  probably  10  feet  wide,  and  the  length  of 
the   payable  chute   is  given  as   700  feet.     There   is  payables   ore 
developed  for  about  three  years'  w-ork  above  the  1,410  feet  lexel. 
There  are  40  stamps  which  crush  1,850  tons  a  month,  xicUIin^ 
about    55s.    a    ton;    the   usual    monthly  dividend    is    is.  a  share, 
absorbing  ;^  1,800.      If  the  reef  lives  in  depth,  as  I   think  ] 
it  will  pass  out  of  the  property  of  the    Lord  Nelson  into  ti 
the  Lord  Nelson  North  at  about  2,000  feet  vertical.     The 


mine 
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Nelson  rih  has  alrt- aily  },'oi  its  shaft  down  to  i  ,400  feet,  and 
if  th<!  outcrop  company  can  secure  this  prnpeny  at  a  reasonable 
price  it  would  l>c  judicious  to  do  so. 

Ont^  or  two  other  mines  are  at  work  at  St.  Arnaud,  but  with 

poor  results. 

Stout  Miu  Trom  here  I  drove  through  the  gum  trees  for  about  15  miles 

""**■  to  Slu;irt    Mill,  where    there    are    several    reefs    that    were  once 

worked    profitably    by    small    syndicates,    and     then     abandoned 

when  water  level  was  rt  \ti  prospects  are  good  enough 

to   warrant    th(*    siiikli  d    shafts    here,    which    would 

prove  the  clownward  cor  if  these  lodes.     Near  here  is 

Redbsnk.        the    mining    hamlet    of    K.  with    numerous    reefs   in   the 

The  Pyrenees  ncighliourhrjod.     One  of  thi  Pyrenees,  hus  been  resusci- 

"""'  tated,    after    Wing    worked     do         to    water    level    thirty  years 

ago      and     abandoned,     and     1        lars     to     have     rather     good 

Surpruemine  prospecis.      Another    mine    hert      1  the  Surprise,  controlled  by 

English    capital,    but    which    has      irned    out  a  failure  in  depth, 

Mother  At    DunoUy,    not    far    from    here,    is    the    Mother    O'Gold   mine. 

"^''''''  owne«l  by  Mnglish  holders.     1  believe  that  this  mine  is  not  payable. 

Maidon  In  tlu'  heart  of  the  Ljolt!  Ix-lt  is  the  Maklon   disirict.      Here  is 

''""""  situated  the  South  German  mine,  till  recently  the  biggest  monthly 

Soiiih  gold  producer  in  Victoria.     This  mine,  to  the  end  of  1900,  had 

treated  1 2 1  ,ocK)  tons  for  a  yield  of  about  90s.  a  ton.  and  had  paid 

^326,000  to  shareholders.     The  workings  at  the  time  of  my  visit 

were  at  1,600  and  1,700  feet. 

joaiousy  Inspecting    this    property    gave    me  an  object  lesson  in  the 

joi'nTit^"rai'ncs.  cxcecding  jealousy  there  often  is  between  adjoining  mines.    The 

payable    chute    of    ore    in    the    South    German    is    dipping    very 

obliquely,  and  at  about  i,8oo  feet — in  other  words  at  about  100 

feet    below  the    present    bottom    workings— it   will    have    passed 

s,.iiiii(;crm.in  out  of  the    South    German    into    the    South    German  Deep.     It 

seems  almost   a  certainty    that    this  will    happen,   and    it    means 

that    the    South    German    is    nearly    worked    out,    and    that    the 

.South  German   Deep  has  a  probably  big  future.     But  the  South 

German  has  a  fine  surface  equipment,  and  is  strong  financially, 

while  the  South  German  Deep  has  no  equipment  and  can  hardly 
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raise  enough  money  to  sink  its  shaft  to  the  required  depth. 
Scientific  and  economic  mining  imperatively  demands  an  amalga-  Amaigama- 
mation  between  these  two  properties,  and  yet  I  found  the  imperative, 
directors  of  the  South  German  refused  to  recognise  the  position,  or 
to  ask  the  shareholders  to  amalgamate,  hoping  that  in  the  mean- 
time they  would  starve  the  holders  of  the  South  German  Deep 
into  sacrificing  their  property.  In  the  meantime,  the  older  mine 
will  be  worked  out,  the  new  one  will  not  be  ready  to  commence 
working,  and  everybody  concerned  will  fail  to  make  the  money 
that  thev  otherwise  miijht  have  made.  This  is  called  smart 
mining  in  Victoria,  and,  indeed,  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
but  mining  men  did  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Stone  age,  and 
thought  it  smart  even  then,  so  that  we  have  really  progressed 
not  so  very  much. 

On  paper,  this  property  of  the  South  German  Deep  Syndicate 
is  a  first-class   mining  speculation.     Next  the  South  German  is 
the  South  German  Extended.     I  thought  the  reef  in  this  mine  south  Germa 
too  small  and  cut  up  to  be  profitable.     There  are  a  number  of  ^^^ended. 
mines   at    Maldon    which    may    pay    to    work,    but    as    yet    they 
have    proved    disappointing.      Amongst    these    is    the    Haldon  Maidon 
Goldflelds,  an   English-owned    property.     Another   English  mine 
here — the   Smith's   Reef — I    have   no  information    about.     Near 
Maldon    is    a    promising   property,  the    Byron    Reef.      This   is  ^yron  Reef, 
another    resuscitated    mine    which    was    worked    down    to    water 
level  many  years  ago,  and  abandoned.     When   I   saw  it,  several 
levels  were  being  driven,  and  the  ore  from  these  was  being  put 
through  a  lo-stamp  mill,  for  a  yield  of  over  90s.  a  ton.     Of  course 
no   regular  assays  are  taken,   and    the   whole   thing   is  therefore 
reduced  to  a  pure  gamble,  but  the  mine  certainly  looked  well. 

At  Castlemaine,  where  gold  was  first  found  in  Victoria,  one  or  Castiemaine 
two  payable  mines  remain.     One  is  the  Francis  Ormond,  which  is  ^^^"^^- 
working  a  big  low  grade  formation  at  900  feet  deep.     The  value  is  onnond. 
irregular,  but  payable  at  present.     The  neighbouring  mine,  the 
Forest  Creek  (Victoria),  an   English  Company,  is  sinking  to  try  Forest  Creek, 
their  ground  at  a  similar  depth,   but  the  shaft   is   a   mile   away 
from  the  Francis  Ormond. 
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I  also  inspected  the  Spring  Gully  mine,  which  iias  ^^^ 
flat  reef  apparently,  and  which  began  by  workin^j  all  the  good  ore 
out.  That  now  being  worked  is  barely  payable.  Of  course,  no 
samples  are  taken,  or  assay  plans  made  of  any  of  these  mines,  and 
the  whole  thing  is  full  of  risk  to  the  outsider.  Take,  as  an  example, 
this  Spring  Gully  mine.  When  1  went  to  Victoria  the  yields  were 
good,  and  the  shares  stood  at  over  £^  ;  when  I  left,  the  yields 
were  dropping  rapidly,  and  the  shares  were  at  los.,  sellers.  The 
management  expressed  a  pained  surprise  at  the  way  the  min 
was  turning  out. 

The    mines    in    or    around    Ballarat    are    now    barely    self--- 
supporting.      Some    of    these,    such    as    the    Band    and    Loch , 
Central   Plateau,  and  South   Star,   have   been   opened   out    to 
below    2,000    feet,    but    the    large    bodies   of  dull    white    quartz 
found  at  that  depth  are  practically  not  profitable.     The  yield  of 
gold   from    reefs    in    the    immediate    district    may    be    placed   at 
about  65,000  ozs.  a  year. 

About  30  miles  south  of  this  is  the  Berringa  field,  where  there 
are  numerous  reefs.  Some  of  the  smaller  mines  I  visited  in  this 
district,  such  as  the  Kangaroo  and  Birthday  Tunnel,  appear  to  be 
of  doubtful   value,  but  several  of  the  others  are  worth  noticing. 

The  Jubilee  mine  lately  commenced  crushing  with  20  stamps, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  this  is  paying  regular  dividends. 
The  ore  is  well  mineralised,  yielding  about  46s.  a  ton,  and 
there  is  a  fair  quantity  in  sight.  This  mine  might  develop  into 
a  sound  property. 

The  Birthday  mine  at  Berringa  has  been  a  valuable  one. 
When  I  first  saw  it  there  was  a  lot  of  good  ore  in  sight  ;  but,  of 
course,  no  assays  were  taken,  and  the  value  of  the  ore  l)eino; 
developed  was  guessed  at  in  the  usual  slovenly  way.  Now  the 
stopes  have  reached  500  feet,  and  as  the  yield  has  fallen  off  very 
much,  this  probably  means  that  the  payable  ore  is  dying  out. 

Next  to  this  is  the  South  Birthday.  The  same  formation 
shows  in  this  mine,  but  the  Birthday  chute-  of  ore  is  not  likely  to 
be  found  here. 
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Near    Berringa,    on   the    Pitfield    Plains,   an   alluvial  lead  is  Pjtfieid 

^  .  district. 

L>e^inij  worked  by  a  number  of  mines.      In  one  of  these  mines,  the 
Grlenflne    South,    the    alluvial    workinj^s   about    four    years   ago  oienfine 
pei-ietrated   the  cap  of  a  big  white  quartz  reef.     On  subsequent 
d^ix^elopment   this   reef    raised    the    Glenfine    South    to    be    the 
b>icirgest   producer    in   Victoria.     The   lode,  so    far   as   at    present 
clc±  x^eloped,    is    of    great    size,   in    places     being    60    feet    thick ; 
^oiine  of  it   is  worth  as    much    as    ;C4   a  ton;    there    are    nearly  its  value. 
I  ocD,ooo  tons  of  ore  developed  ;    and  40  stamps  are  now  turning 
01a t:    about  3,000  ozs.  of  gold  a  month.     The   lode  is  a   'saddle*  a* saddle' 
i"eic±f,  apparently,  like  those  at  Bendigo,  and  in  depth  the  two  legs 
diverge  rapidly.     Reasoning  on  this  fact   I   assume  that  the  reef 
\vill  not  go  very   deep;    but  as  the  length  of  the  saddle  seems 
c:oi"isiderable  the  comparative  permanence  of  the   mine  may  not 
^x^'t    seriously  affected.     The  mine   is  being  worked  in  the  typical  Method  of 
^^ictorian  way:  no  regular  samples — or  plans  showing  ore  reserves  ^'*^'^'"8- 
Hnd  values — only   guesswork    by  the  manager,  and  if   some  day 
there  is  a  sudden  collapse  the  shareholders  must  not  blame  the 
^I'^ine,  but  the  rotten  method  of  valuation  which  prevails. 

Another  mine   adjoining   this,   the   Glenfine   Consols,  lately  ^ii^nfine 
f^und  a  quartz    reef  below    its  alluvial  workings,   but   I   am   not 
prepared  to  even  guess  at  the  value  of  this. 

A  great  blot  on  all  the  mines  of  the  Ballarat  district,  including  liaiiarat 
^hose  I  have  separately  mentioned,  is  the  reckless  gambling  which  IHeth^Vs. 
^'^kes  place  in  the  shares.  In  many  cases  the  fact  that  the  mines* 
^^tput  is  being  worked  to  suit  the  Ballarat  market  operators, 
^'^Hionir  which  are  often  some  of  the  directors  of  the  mine  in 
4^estion,  is  most  transparent.  To  me  this  appears  downright 
^^scality  ;  but  as  local  speculators  do  not  appear  to  mind  it,  and 
*^  the  press  is  silent  as  the  grave,  perhaps  the  fact  is  not  wortli 
"^^ntioning. 


In  the  north  part  of  the  Colony  not   much   (|uartz  mining  is  lU'.h 
now  going  on.     The  princi{)al   mine  here  is  the  Bethanga  Gold- 
Mds,   owning   a   narrow    though    rich    reef.       The    expenses   ot 
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working,  I  am  told,  are  so  heavy,  owing  to  local  conditions,  that 
no  dividends  are  paid. 

The  mines  scattered  among  the    mountains   and    forests  ot 
Gippsland    all    conform    in    one    respect.      The   ore    is    heavilv 
mineralised  and  most  refractory,  and  cost  of  treatment  is  hig-\c\. 
There  are  no  railways,   so    that    the  ore,   which  should  be  se  :»^ 
to  a  smelter,  has  to  be  treated  locally.     It  is  concentrated,  and  tkne 
concentrates  are  chlorinated  ;  but  this  method  is  full  of  HifflrnlHi^-^— ^,s. 
and  expenses  are  high. 

A  typical  mine  of  this  sort  is  the  Cassilis.     Here  is  a  valuat=:=)le 
reef,  apparently  regular  ;  but  it  is  nearly  solid  mineral,  and  in  cc=)n- 

centration  a  part  of  the  ore  contents,  which  are  given  as  woi th 

^8  a  ton,  will  doubtless  escape.     I  liked  the  appearance  of  tL      lis 
mine,  but  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  working  it. 


Long  Tunnel 
Extended. 


Waihaiia.  At   the   town   of  Walhalla,   in    the   heart  of  the   Gippsla  ^md 

forest,    is    the    most    celebrated     mine    Victoria    has     had — tr  J\e 

Long  Tunnel.  Long  Tunnel.  The  chute  of  ore  worked  by  this  and  tile 
adjoining  Long  Tunnel  Extended  has  yielded  gold  worth  about 
3^  millions  sterling,  and  a  profit  of  about  ;!^  1,800,000.  'Fhe 
deepest  workings  in  the  Long  Tunnel  reach  to  nearly  3,000 
feet  from  the  outcrop  of  the  reef. 

At  present  the  chute  of  pay  ore  has  dipped  into  the  Extenclod 
ground  ;  but,  such  is  the  conformation  of  the  boundary  line,  it  vv^ill 

Anamaigama-  again  be  found  in  depth,  should  it  live,  in  the   Long"  Tunnel.     ^V  n 

tion  necessary.       ^  .  ^        i  •  •  i         i  i 

amalgamation    ot    these   two    properties    is    absolutely   necessar^^'. 
But   of  course   the   shareholders  of  the   Extended,   who  see  th.^ 
their  mine   is  now  yielding   profits,   and   that    the    Long   Tun 
is  not,  will  not  listen  to  such  a  course,  neither  will  the  directors 
each  mine,  probably  from   ignorance,  consider  the  matter.     Aft 
a    time    the    Extended    Mine    will    be  worked  out,  and  then 
mistake  will  be  clearly  seen.    If  the  mines  do  not  amalgaxna^ 
must  raise  a  large  sum  to  spend  on  heavier  machinery — ^ 
where  one  would  do.     The  ore  in  the   Extended  ^ 
getting  poorer  ;    that  in  the   Long   Tunnel,  as 
developed,  is  unpayable,  and  the  future  for 
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workinj^,  I  am  told,  are  so  heavy,  owing  to  local  conditions,  that 
no  dividends  are  paid. 

The  mines  scattered  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Gippsland  all  conform  in  one  respect.  The  ore  is  heavily 
mineralised  and  most  refractory,  and  cost  of  treatment  is  high. 
There  are  no  railways,  so  that  the  ore,  which  should  be  sent 
to  a  smelter,  has  to  be  treated  locally.  It  is  concentrated,  and  the 
concentrates  are  chlorinated  ;  but  this  method  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  expenses  are  high. 
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A  typical  mine  of  this  sort  is  the  Cassilis.     Here  is  a  valuable 
reef,  apparently  regular  ;  but  it  is  nearly  solid  mineral,  and  in  con- 
centration a  part  of  the  ore  contents,  which  are  given  as  wortl^ 
^8  a  ton,  will  doubtless  escape.     I  liked  the  appearance  of  t^Vis 
mine,  but  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  working  it. 

At    the    town    of  Walhalla,   in    the   heart  of  the   Gippsla^nd 
forest,    is    the    most    celebrated     mine    Victoria    has     had — the 

Long  Tunnel.   LoHg    Tunnel.      The   chute   of    ore    worked    by    this    and    t:he 
adjoining  Long  Tunnel  Extended  has  yielded  gold  worth  ab<:»ut 
3^   millions    sterling,   and    a    i)rorit   of    about   ^1,800,000.     'Phe 
deepest    workings   in   the    Long   Tunnel    reach    to    nearly    3,000 
feet  from  the  outcrop  of  the  reef. 

At  present  the  chute  of  pay  ore  has  dipped  into  the  Extend e;c\ 
ground  ;  but,  such  is  the  conformation  of  the  boundary  line,  it  w'i^^ 

Anamaigama-  aj^^ain  bc  founcl  in  depth,  should  it  live,  in  the   Long  Tunnel.     J^  "^ 

tkm  necessary.  .  ,        ,  .  , 

amalgamation    ol     these   two    properties    is    absolutely   necessai*^'- 
But   of  course   the   shan.'holders  of  the   Extended,   who  see  th^"^^ 
their  mine   is  now  yielding   profits,   and   that    the    Long   Tunr^  ^ 
is  not,  will  not  listen  to  such  a  course,  neither  will  the  directors       ^^f 
each  mine,  {)robably  from   ignorance,  consider  the  matter.     AFt  ^r 


Long  Tunnel 
Kxtended. 


a    time    the    Extended    Mine    will    be  worked  out,  and  then 
mistake  will  be  clearly  seen.    If  the  mines  do  not  amalgamate, 
must  raise  a  large  sum  to  spend  on  heavier  machinery — two  p'- 
where  one  would  do.     The  ore  in   the   Extended  appearf? 
getting  poorer  ;    that  in   the   Long   Tunnel,  as  at   prep 
developed,  is  unpayable,  and  the  future  for  these  t^ 
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workini:,  I  am  told,  are  so  heax-A',  owiiiij  to  local  conditions,  that 
no  dividends  are  paid. 

The  mines  scattered  among  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Gippsland  all  conform  in  one  respect.  The  ore  is  heavily 
mineralised  and  most  refractory,  and  cost  of  treatment  is  high. 
There  are  no  railways,  so  that  the  ore.  which  should  be  sent 
to  a  smelter,  has  to  be  treated  locallv.  It  is  concentrated,  and  the 
concentrates  are  chlorinated  :  but  this  method  is  full  of  difficulties, 
and  exf)enses  are  high. 

A  typical  mine  of  this  sort  is  the  Cafwilis.  Here  is  a  valuable 
ntef,  apf^^irently  regular :  but  it  is  nearly  solid  mineral,  and  in  con- 
centration a  part  of  the  ore  contents,  which  are  given  as  worth 
£^  a  ton,  will  doubtless  escape.  I  liked  the  appearance  of  this 
mine,  but  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  working  it. 

At  the  town  of  W'alhalla.  in  the  heart  of  the  Gippsland 
fonrst.  is  the  most  celebrated  mine  X'ictoria  has  had — the 
l/zf.i:  f  .w..\.  Long  Tannel.  The  chute  of  ore  worked  by  this  and  the 
^Kljoinin;^^  Long  Tunnel  Extended  has  yielded  gold  worth  al)out 
7,^  million-,  str-rlini^.  and  a  profit  of  about  ^,  i,Soo,ooo.  The 
t\''\t'X  workin'^-^  in  the  Lon'*;  lunncl  reach  to  nearlv  ;,ooo 
\'  'i  from  the  outcrop  of  the  reef. 

At  pn-s^-nt  the  chute*  of  pay  ore:  has  clip|)ed  into  the  Extended 
;^round  ;   hut,  such  is  the  conl<)rmati<»n  ot   the  boundary  line,  it  will 
.I'Min  Im-  fr>und  in  d^-pth,  should  it  li\'c,  in  the   Lonir  Tunnel.     An 
;nn.il;^'imation    of     thes^*   two    properties    is    absolutely   necessary. 
I>ut    ol    (our>e    th^*    shan-hoIders  of  the    Ivxtended,    who   see  that 
thrir   mil)'-   is   now   yielrlinii^    l)rorits,    and    that    the    Lonor    Tunnel 
IS  not,  will  not  listen  to  such  a  c(nirse,  neither  will   the  directors  ol 
'•;i' h   min's   probabK'  ironi   ignorance,  consider  the  matter.      After 
a    liuK-    \\\r    l^xi'-ndcd     MiiKt    will    \k\  worked   out,   and   then  the 
nn'.t.il.'*  will  !)(•  clc.'irK' seen.     It  the  mines  do  not  amaltramate.  each 
inus!  rai".'*  ;i  lar;'/*  sum  to  spend  on  hea\ier  machinery — two  plants 
wln'r^'  onr   would   do.      'I'hc  orr.   in   th(t    l^xtended   aj^pears  to  be 
'//•ttin;;    poorer;    dial    in    the    '  ^^nj^    Ttinnel,   as   at    present    beini; 
d<*vr|(>|)cd,  i',  un|)ay;''  '  "  r  these  two  once  great 
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jnnines  is  clouded   over.      Amalgamated  they  may  pull  through, 
^^parate  each  must  fail. 

Other  mines  in  Gippsland  of  some  promise  are  Maude  and 
:Siom6ward  Bound,  New  Loch  Fyne,  and  Victor's  Quartz. 

The  only  other  quartz  mine  in  Victoria  I  shall  refer  to  is  the  OoidenDyke; 
Golden    Dyke,  near  Wandong,  and    that  because  of  its  curious 
formation.     The  *  dyke '  is  60  feet  thick,  but  does  not  carry  the 
gold  ;    every  here    and    there    a    quartz    reef   cuts   this   at  right  a  curious 
angles,  and   when  enclosed   between  the  walls  of  the   *  dyke  '   is   ^'"^*  *°"* 
gold  bearing.     In  the  quartz  are  found  solid  veins  of  antimony, 
up  to  several  inches  thick,  and  on  these  veins  the  most  of  the 
gold  is  found.     The    method    of  treatment    is    crushing   without 
amalgamation,  and  immediate  concentration  by  blanketings. 

In  the  early  days  of  Victoria  nearly  all  its  gjold  output  was  AUuviai 

.  .  .  .  .      mining, 

derived  from  alluvial  workings ;  and  from  this  source  the  yield  is 
still  very  considerable.  Under  the  head  of  alluvial  we  may  class 
sill  gold  that  is  found  on  or  just  below  the  surface,  and  that  won 
from  deep  leads  and  sluicing  and  dredging  areas. 

The  gold  bearing  *deep  leads,*  which  are  really  the  beds  of  Deep  leads: 
old  rivers,  have  been  worked  out  extensively  where  found  at 
shallow  depths ;  but  where  they  lie  deeper  they  have  as  yet 
been  seldom  worked,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  these  leads  have 
been  proved  by  boreholes.  If  they  can  be  worked  profitably 
there  is  scope  yet  for  a  big  industry  in  Victoria  ;  the  chances 
for  and  against  we  will  duly  discuss. 

When  the  early  diggers  worked  for  gold  on  the  surface,  their  origin. 
breaking  the  ground  with  pick  and  shovel,  they  found  that  a 
number  of  the  deposits  dipped  below  the  surface,  and  these  they 
followed  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  Such  deposits  were 
really  the  beds  or  channels  of  ancient  rivers,  filled  up  with  sand, 
clay,  gravel,  and  water-worn  quartz  boulders,  and  sometimes 
covered  with  soft  volcanic  rock  ;  and  were  found  to  be  continuous 
for  many  miles,  but  always  at  an  increasing  depth  from  the  surface. 

The  gold-bearing    gravel  or  '  wash  '  of  these    river   beds  is  (2uantity  of 
usually  two  or  three  feet  thick,  several  hundred  feet  in  width,  and, 


water. 
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being  of  a  loose  formation,  is  always  full  of  water.     This  great  Aow 
of  water  eventually  always  got  the  better  of  the  early  diggers,  aixcd 
such    primitive   pumping   machinery   as  they   possessed,  and  o/x  ^ 
after  another  all  these  river  beds  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Pumpiny;  But  the  deposits  Were  too  valuable  to  be  left  alone,  and  con — ^' 

panies  were  then  forined  to  work  them,  having  the  necessary  func^^^^ 
to  provide  the  p<nverful  pumps  that  were  required. 

Madame  Many  of  thcse  companies  were  highly  successful ;    the   mos-^^^^ 

famous  being  the  Madame  Berry — now  worked  out — which  pair^»  -^ 


over  a  million  in  dividends,  while  other  mines  on  the  same  leac:::^-d 
also  earned  large  profits. 
Deep  lead  For  the  last  ten  years  or  so  most  of  the  best  leads  have  beei^~«:  n 

mining  to-  a>.  ^^qj-j.^^  ^^^^  down  to  the  limit  of  depth  that  is  possible  with  ordinary^^^^' 

pumping  plants.     If  these  valuable  leads  are  to  be  further  exploited     -?. 

it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  tc d 

achieve  results,   and  the   financial   resources  of  Victoria  are   no^^ 
equal  to  this.    The  other  alternative  open  to  local  mining  men  was 
to    develop    and  work  the  less  rich  and  more  uncertain  lines  of 
lead,  and  this  was  done — with  disastrous  results. 
Kuthcrgien  At   Ruthcrglen  and  Chiltern,  in  the  North  of  X'ictoria,  long 

( istnct.  lines  of  lead  were  proved,  and  it  was  thought  that  these   would 

rival  in  value  the  Madame  Berrv.  Dozens  of  shafts  were  sunk, 
costly  pumping  plants  erected,  and  the  leads  were  tapped  ;  then 
they  took  several  years  to  drain  during  all  of  which  period  the 
pumps  were  kept  at  full  pressure,  and  calls  were  made  each  month 
on  the  shareholders.  The  net  result,  after  the  leads  were  drained 
at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  was  that  they  barely  paid  work- 
ing expenses.  Xow,  nearly  all  of  these  Rutherglen  mines  are  shut 
down,  and  deep  lead  mining  is  in  disre{)ute  in  X'ictoria.  A  few 
fairly  profitable  mines,  at  Maryborough,  Pitfield,  and  elsewhere, 
still  demonstrate  that  the  industrv  is  not  dead,  but  it  cannot  be 
described  as  llourishing  at  ]:)resent. 
Tn^iisii  The  costly  task  of  proving  whether  the  continuations  of  the 

uTlv  *"'^^'^  rich    leads    can    be    profitably    worked   has    been    undertaken    by 

I^nglish  capital.     These  channels  have  already  been  worked  out, 
as  we  have   seen,  to  considerable  de{)th — we  will  say,  to  250  or 
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300  feet.     Beyond  that  the  channels  continue  of  course.      It  is 
certain  that  a  great  flow  of  water  will  come  out  of  them,  requiring 
immense  pumps,  but    it    is    not    certain    that  they  will    continue 
of   the    same   good    value    as    they   were    at    shallower    depths.  Dimcuitiesi 
Deep  leads    are    admittedly   capricious    in    their   gold    contents, 
and,  moreover,    the    further   away    from    the    probable  source    of 
the    gold    that    they  extend,    the    more    likely    is    it    that    the 
quantity  of   gold    in    the    *  wash '    may    decrease.      In    any   case  Gold  contei 
their  value    is    uncertain,   and   this  cardinal   fact  must   never   be  "^^*^*''^^**"- 
lost  sight  of. 

But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  money  should  not  be  provided 
and  the  experiments  made,  and  I  am  prepared  to  describe  these 
companies  as  taking  up  very  legitimate  speculations. 

But  the  development  of  one  of  these  deep  lead  mines,  where  Drainage  is 

slow 

a  lot  of  water  is  certain  to  be  met  with,  is  a  costly  and  tedious 
business,  and  shareholders  in  these  English  owned  mines  will  have 
to  exercise  a  lot  of  patience.  At  Rutherglen,  some  of  the  mines 
took  four  years  to  drain,  and  one  must  be  prepared  to  wait  for  a 
similar  period  while  the  English  owned  properties  do  their  pump- 
ing. However  profitable  a  mine  is  likely  to  prove  eventually,  a  fact 
like  this  takes  the  gilt  off  even  the  most  skilfully  drawn  prospectus. 

The  procedure  of  development  is  as  follows : — The  shaft  is  Dcveiopmci 

,  .ii  -  ,     .  •I'll  described. 

sunk  to,  we  will  say,  400  feet,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most 
powerful  pumping  plant  that  can  be  erected.  The  main  level, 
which  is  about  50  feet  under  the  level  of  the  *  wash,'  is  then 
driven  ;  from  this  bores  are  put  up  into  the  wash,  every  200  feet 
apart,  and  the  wash  is  allowed  to  drain,  or  '  bleed.'  This  draining, 
as  I  have  said,  may  take  several  years  ;  all  the  time  the  pumps  are 
working  at  full  pressure,  and  there  is  no  yield  of  gold  to  balance 
the  heavy  expenditure.  When  the  ground  is  at  last  dry,  rises  are 
put  up  into  the  wash  and  it  can  be  then  rapidly  cut  up  ready  for 
working  out.  It  is  preferable  to  begin  working  out  the  ground  Working  ii. 
from  the  extreme  boundaries,  and  allow  the  roof,  which  is  simply  ^ ' 
clay  and  gravel,  to  fall  in  behind  the  miners,  but  to  reach  the 
boundaries  there  is  another  period  of  waiting  in  addition  to  the 
long  wait  for  drainage. 


After  all  this  the  w;wh  may  turn  out  to  be  of  only  moclerali:  nr 
poor  value,  and  in  any  case  no  estimate  of  the  yield  of  gold  can  ht 
made  until  all  the  expenditure  is  over  and  the  mine  both  drained 
and  cut  up  ready  for  working.     The  gold  when  recovered  is  almost 

buiiuin-  absolutely  pure,  being  worth  up  to  84s.  Sd.  per  02.,  and  is  usually 

of  a  coarse  or  nuggety  nature.  The  standard  of  work  is  by  the 
square  fathom  of  wash,  anJ  the  yield  or  cost  is  reckoned  as  beinj; 

WotkingcBis  so  many  pennyweights  to  the  fathom.     As  a  rule,  a  yield  of  i  01. 

yieiii.  [Q  [f^p  fathom  is  considered  a  good  one.  and  total  working  costs 

average  about  45s.  a  fathom. 

Viihicorihc  And   now  as   to  the    actual   value  of  these    English  owned 

shares,  deep  lead  mines.     Even  assuming  that  the  work  they  are  formed 

to  do  is  of  a  legitimate  nature,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there 
are  .serious  difficulties  to  be  met.  Money  must  be  spent  in 
quantities,  and  for  several  years,  before  returns  can  be  looked 
for ;  the  water  may  prove  too  heavy :  the  value  of  the  wash 
may  not  come  up  to  expectations ;  holders  may  become  dispirited 
by  the  delay. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  uncertainty  in  an  undertaking  of  this 

LoddonVilley  sort,  ;uu!  then  ;.^hiiic(/  ;u  the  [>rospcctus  of  the  Loddon  Valley  Gold- 

prwpcc  us.  ggi^g  (perhaps  the  chief  of  these  mines)  which  lies  before  me, 
1  am  filled  with  amazement.  In  this  document  the  unconscious 
humour  is  of  a  very  high  order.  A  profit  of  ^205.502.  los.  od. 
per  annum  is  confidently  predicted,  and  the  arguments  for  this 
result  are  vouched  for  by  such  diverse  authorities  as  an  earl  and  a 
consulting  geologist.  The  capital  is  given  as  ^75o,ooo^which  is 
about  25  times  greater  than  the  usual  local  capital  for  a  mine  of 

Vuliii!  of  ihc  this  sort,  1  went  down  this  mine  and  snw  the  work  done  to  date. 
The  upper  layer  of  wash  I  did  not  think  much  of,  but  I  suppose 
the  lower  layer,  from  the  results  of  bores  put  down,  may  be 
expected  to  be  of  good  valiir  being  a  continuation  of  the  Madame 
Berry  lead.  In  any  case  there  will  be  no  production  to  speak  of 
before  1903.  As  to  profits,  anv  estimate  as  yet  is  quit 
mark,  but  umler  no  circumstances  can  1  conceive  a  | 
that  so  readily  vouched  for  by  the  earl 
geologist. 
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The  neighbouring  mine  to  this,  the  Mooloort  Goldflelds,  is  Mooioort 
not  so  far  advanced  ;  and   I   do  not  suppose  that  it  has  enough    '" ' 
working  capital  to  bring  it  to  a  producing  stage. 

In  the  same  district  are  the  Junction  Deep  Leads,  the  New  junction  Deep 
Havillah,  and  the  Charlotte  Plains  Mines,  which  are  off-shoots  of  ^^*'''*'* 
the  Victorian  Deep  Leads  Company.     These  are  to  be  worked  Newiiaviiiah. 
from  one  central  electric  plant,  but  before  they  are  drained  and  ^^j^^"^^*^^^*^ 
cut  up  ready  for  work,  several  years  will  have  passed. 


Mains. 


The   Duke   United,    which    was   opened    up    before    being 
placed  on  the  English  market,  is  now  paying  dividends. 

Other  English  floated  mines  are  the  Loddon  Deep  Leads,  ah  have 
Australian  Deep  Leads,   and  Hepburn.      I   am   sure  that  the  l,"oridng"^ 
controllers  of  all    these    mines,   without   exception,    have    under-  <^P>^a^- 
estimated  the  cost  of  opening   them  up ;    and    I    foresee    many 
financial  troubles  unless  they  are  put  on  a  sounder  basis.     The 
underwriter's  share  of  the  capital  has  been  arranged  on  a  more 
liberal  scale. 

Finally,  I  consider  that  with  sufficient  working  capital,  and  Conclusions 
with  a  fraction  of  the  watered  stock  they  now  have,  this  group  of  ^^^i"*.^*^*' 
mines  would  be  reasonably  good  speculations  ;  and  even  as  it  is 
the  most  of  them  may  earn  profits.  But  what  these  profits  are 
likely  to  be,  and  when  they  may  be  expected,  are  questions  which 
I,  who  am  unused  to  the  drawing  up  of  prospectuses,  must  leave  to 
the  earl  and  the  consulting  geologist. 

There   is  no  occasion   to   say   much   about   the  dredging  or  Dredging  and 
sluicin^r  claims.     These  have  not  been  a  success  in  Victoria,  and  ^^"'^'"iJ 

o  '  areas. 

very  few  are  worked  at  a  profit.      It  was  assumed  that  the  river 
sands,  or  alluvial  patches  of  ground,  could  be  worked  as  profitably 
as  is  being  done  in  Otago,  New  Zealand.      Hut  in  actual  practice? 
it  is  found  that  to  reach  the  layers  of  gold-hearing  gravel,  an  over- 
burden of  great  depth,  and  greater  width,  has  to  he  removed  ;  aiul 
"emoval   of  this  all   the   estimated   profits    vanish.        This 
is    not    yet    steadily  established,    and    methods    may    he 
Hut  at  present  not  one  claim  in  fifty  is  yielding  a  profit. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE  (;01.l>  UIXES  UF  ilUEEHSLAXD. 


Kxijlnrinfi 


The  coastal  mineral  belt  n(  Queensland  is  u\-er  Soo  miles  long, 
antl  about  200  miles  wide.  This  h  a  j^reai  area  to  prospect  over. 
''  Injt  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  it  has  not  been  prospected  yel — 
cmly  scratched. 

The  ^ruld-mininjL;  centres,  froin  south  10  north  along  this 
belt,  are  GympJe.  Mount  Morgan.  Ravenswood.  Charters  Towers, 
Hthcrid>je.  Hfxljjlcinwn.  Croydnn  and  the  I'almer. 

These  are  ntn  larj»e  fields.  Most  of  them  are  embraced  within 
a  very  few  square  miles.  ■A.nd  yet  they  represent  practically  all 
the  i^old-minin;;  that  is  going  on  in  this  great  mineral  area.  One 
tantiot  I«?li*_'ve  that  these  few  sjjots  exhaust,  by  a  loni^  wav.  the 
payable  deposits  of  jfold  in  the  State. 

Extensive  prospecting  is  urgently  called  for.  Local  mining 
'  men  will  not  put  money  into  new  districts.  They  still  keep  to  the 
old  fields.  But  these  fields  are  ^rradually  getting  worked  out. 
Gympie  and  Charters  Towers  have  seen  their  best  days. 

I  said  lx;fore  that  Queensland  needs  well-equipped  prospecting 
expeditions  to  go  to  work  all  over  this  mineral  belt.  This  country 
looks  one  of  the  most  promising  in  the  world  for  gold  discoveries — 
and  yet  they  are  not  lieing  made,  because  there  is  no  money  to 
back  up  systematic  search.  The  gold  yield  is  tailing  ofT,  and  the 
(|uestion  Is  almost  one  for  the  State  Government  to  take  in  hand. 

An  exploring  or  pros[x;cting  expedition,  if  provided  with 
£  1 5,000  cash,  a  small  sinking  engine,  portable  headgear  and 
pump,  an  assay  plant,  and  In  charge  ot  a  working  manager  who 
would  be  his  own  sampler  ;ind  a^ayer,  might  It  a  profitable 
venture.     In  any  case  It  wouldJ^^Hlgimate  one. 
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The  gold  yield  of  Queensland  to  date,  from  these  few  spots 
along  the  mineral  belt,  has  been  over  ^50,000,000,  and  the  mines 
have  been  exceptionally  profitable.  Other  minerals  worked, 
some  on  a  large  scale,  are  silver,  copper,  tin,  manganese,  and  coal. 
Gold  was  first  found  in  1867. 

I  have  visited  Queensland  twice  since  writing  the  first  edition  Recent 
of  this  book  ;  but  can  only  state  that  there  is  no  progress  being  made  KoKi-mining. 
in  opening  up  new  fields.  The  old  mines  still  do  well — wonderfully 
well  on  the  whole — but  their  ore  must  get  worked  out  some  day. 
I  can  see  no  mines  coming  forward  to  take  their  place.  One  or 
two  small  reefs  at  Ravenswood  have  been  found  :  a  little  opening 
up  of  old  properties  on  the  Hodgkinson  field  has  taken  place  ; 
and  several  good  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Croydon.  But 
this  is  all  that  has  happened  in  the  last  three  years,  and  these 
discoveries,  after  all,  are  not  important  ones. 

The  impression  one  receives,  after  seeing  all  the  fields  again, 
is  one  of  disappointment.  There  are  no  new  discoveries  such  as 
I  had  expected. 

The  present  output  of  gold  from  Queensland  is  somewhere  The  output  t>f 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  800,000  ozs.  a  year.  These  are  not  real 
ounces — of  the  value  of  84s.  iid.,  but  the  ridiculous  bullion 
ounces  which  the  Queensland  Government — ^in  order  to  take  a 
good  position  among  the  States  on  the  yearly  output — allows  to 
pass  for  ounces.  The  average  value  is  probably  only  a  little 
over  60s.  I  averaged  the  yield  for  1897,  which  gave  only 
6^s.   2d.   per  oz.      If,  this  year,  the  State  of  Queensland  returns  r^, 

*J  t  J  ^  ^  1  he  (luestion 

800,000  OZS.  worth  6^s.  an  oz..  and  the  State  of  Victoria  returns  of  returning; 
799,000  OZS.  worth  80s.  an  oz.,  the  Queensland  Cjovernment  will  i.uiiion. 
proudly  claim  the  greater  yield  of  the  two,  because  it  has  1,000 
ounces  more  than  Victoria.  The  reason  for  the  poorness  of  the 
bullion  is  that  much  of  it  contains  silver;  cyanide  bullion,  too, 
worth  perhaps  25s.  an  oz.,  is  allowed  to  be  returned  as  ordinary 
bullion.  On  the  Croydon  fields  the  bullion  is  worth  often  no  more 
than  30s.  an  oz.  ;  and  yet  it  is  customary  in  Oueenslaiul  to 
talk  of  the  rich  two  and  three  oz.  ore  at  Crovdon  as  if  the 
ounces  were  of  standard  value.     The  whole  system  is  a  wrong  one. 


17a 
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To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ore  on  the  different  fields, 
I  reprint  the  tal)Ie  of  yiel<is  for  the  year  tSg".  The  averaj^ts 
and  totals  are  siill  much  iht-  same  as  then.  Mount  Morgiin  is 
not  included  :- 


yield  pc.  Ion 
of  piincipai 
iliMrlct]!. 


Hauk. 

TOJM  -flLEATBD. 

Viw-n  PBR  Tos. 

Charters  Towers 

tlympic      

Croydun 

Eilicridgc  ... 

198,873 

65,106 

4a,  168 
30,510 

16.537 

s.          d 
'03          7 

68       11* 
60        10 
75         S 

'  Tlus  U  so-oUled  »»,  ore. 

This  shows  a  hijjh  yield  per  ton,  but  only  a  small  ag^egate 
tonnaj^e  treated.  In  other  words,  the  clean  ore.  which  Is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  mineral  it  carries,  is  carefully  mined,  and 
sorted  from  a  frequently  narrow  and  varying  lode. 

'  Besides  inspecting  at  different  times  over  50  goM  mines  in 

Queenshuul,  I  sjicni  snnic  lime  in  the"  bush  samjilini^  some  of  the 
big  low-grade  formations,  and  the  little  prospects  belonging  to 
'  fossickers.'  It  is  on  the  results  of  assays  from  these,  pannings, 
etc.,  that  I  base  my  desire  to  see  well-equipped  prospecting 
expeditions  at  work.  Some  payable  things  are  sure  to  be  found. 
Scarcity  of  water,  of  course,  is  generally  a  drawback  ;  but  rarely  a 
fatal  one. 

'  Relatively  to  the  mines  of  other  countries,  Queensland  gold 

mines  are  not  over-valued  on  the  share  market — from  Mount 
Morgan  downwards.  But  even  in  the  stocks  that  pay  regular 
dividends  there  is  little  market  activity,  and  unfavourable  news, 
or  the  selling  of  a  few  shares,  causes  a  mtld  scare.  The  mines, 
in  fact,  are  not  widely  known. 

Working  from  the  south  to  the  north,  I  will  give  an 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  different  goldfields. 

Gympie  lies  about  100  miles  north  of  Brisbane,  and  25  miles 
inland.      It  is  almost  the  southern  point  of  the  great  mineral  belt. 
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The  first  find  of  gold  here  was  made  in  1867,  and  ever  since  the 
field  has  been  an  important  quartz-mining  district.  The  town 
now  supports  a  population  of  12,000,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
directly  interested  in  gold-mining. 

Many  of  the  older  mines,  after  paying  well,  are  now  worked 
out,  but  others  holding  deeper  ground  have  been  floated.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  probably  80  or  100  companies;  but  most 
of  these  are  shut  down  and  only  a  very  few  work  at  a  profit. 
These  mines  have  been  financed  and  developed  with  local  capital, 
and  consequently  economy  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  manage- 
ment. Sometimes  this  economy  has  been  carried  to  excess ;  the  f^Jj^^P^j^i^ ' 
shafts  have  been  made  too  small,  for  example.  The  directors  are 
all  practical  men,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  give  practical  advice  and 
careful  supervision. 

Results  in  the  aggregate,  have  been  excellent.  A  number  of 
the  mines  in  past  years,  with  small  capitals  to  work  on,  paid  great 
sums  in  profits. 

Little  is  known  in  England  of  the  Gympie  field,  although  one 
or  two  of  the  good  mines  were  eventually  re-floated  in  London. 
Curiously  enough,  the  best  mine  now  at  work  is  a  Scotch  company, 
owned  entirely  in  Glasgow.  On  the  strength  of  this  mine,  several 
other  Glasgow  companies  have  lately  been  floated. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  conduct  of  mining  on  this 
field — conservative  and  old-fashioned  though  it  be — is  in  direction, 
management,  working  costs,  and  results  achieved,  almost  better 
than  on  any  other  mining  field  I  know. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  on  the  Gympie  field  is  most  peculiar.  Geology  oi 
Several  parallel  beds  of  slate,  dipping  at  about  20  degrees,  traverse  >'"^^*^- 
the  country ;  the  thickest  of  these  beds  is  about  200  feet,  and  the 
others  are  frequently  not  more  than  10  feet  thick.  In  the  opposite 
direction,  dipping  at  a  much  steeper  angle,  is  a  series  of  strong, 
well-defined,  white  quartz  reefs.  These  reefs  are  valueless,  except 
when  they  cut  through  the  slate  beds,  but,  at  those  particular 
spots,  they  invariably  carry  gold,  which  is  often  highly  payable, 
and  is  usually  found  in  a  nuggetty  state.  So  common  a  feature, 
indeed,  is  visible  gold  at   Gympie,   that  each   mine   is  provided, 
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iiricla^ountl,  wilh  a  strong  box,  which  from  time  to  time  becomes 
filled  with  "specimen'  stones.  t;iken  from  the  conuict  of  the  slatc- 
wherc  it  is  black) ;.st^;ind  the  reef,  iiiid  worth  several  huiidrecl 
ounces  to  the  box-full. 

To  prove  the  conlinunnce  of  jjoUi  in  depth  at  Oympit;. 
therefore,  one  follows  — not  the  reefs,  hut  the  main  twnd  of  slate. 
When  the  first  reef  is  reached  it  will  furnish  reserves  of  ore  for 
200  feet  in  height,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  distance  in  which 
it  is  found  in  contact  with  the  slate  band.  When  this  is  worked 
out,  a  cross-cut  is  put  ihrouj^'h  the  slate  to  tap  the  next  reef  of 
the  series  which,  in  its  turn,  will  also  produce  the  ltK)ked-for  200 
feet,  of  good  value,  und  so  im.  Several  of  the  best  located  mines 
have  proccedttd  to  work  out  four  or  live  reefs  in  this  manner,  ami 
arc  still,  after  long  and  successfid  careers,  makin*;;  gtKxI  profits. 

Within  the  List  few  years,  at  Gympie.  the  deep  level  area  u( 
the  field  has  iKien  largely  developed,  and  with  promise  of 
succe.ss.  As  the  slate  bands,  dipping  at  20  degrees  or  so,  reached 
a  depth  of  from  800  to  1,500  feel,  it  was  found  that  they  encoun- 
tered a  new  series  of  reefs,  which,  valueless  elsewhere,  as  was  the 
earlier  series,  frivjnciuly  carried  rich  ;^'nld  at  the  confict  of  reef 
with  slate.  The  success  of  these  deep  level  mines  has  revived 
the  lorlunes  of  the  (lympie  field,  and  it  is  in  this  class  of  mine, 
srlccH-il  judiciously,  that  I'.nglish  capital  may  be  laid  out  as  a 
ju^lifiahlr    speculation. 

A  piTson;d  inspection  was  made,  underground,  of  12  mines 
a1  (iynipic,  most  of  which  were  deep  levels.  The  opinion 
I  rnrnu-d  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  as  to  their  prospects,  and 
;ilso  in  regard  to  the  jjrospects  of  a  number  more  in  adjacent 
ln<'<.l|li<'S. 
I  ,\  (ivnipif  mine  usually  has  ;ui  area  of  25  acres,  and  a  capital 

n|  n<>l  more  than  /.'.(.i^X),  divided  into  5s,  or  lOs.  shares.  The 
vendors'  inlerrsi  is  in  many  cases  almost  non-existent,  ^.^jhe  ppcn- 
\n^  up  of  tlif  mine  prneeeds.  Cidlsa 
lime,  liul  ihe  produetng  stage  h,is 
nnfli.ilfor  two  thirds  ot  the  liabiiit]^ 
up,        Ihis   le.uvs   Ih,-    shares 
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nes,  with  a  liability  of  several  shillings,  which  English  investors 
ject  to.  To  add  to  this  drawback  is  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of 
t  Gympic  mines  have  London  offices.  Transfers  of  stock  cannot 
effected  in  F^ngland,  and  should  a  call  be  made  on  unpaid 
ires,  the  holder  at  a  distance  who  does  not  receive  adequate 
rnin^r  is  liable  to  have  his  shares  forfeited.  These  drawbacks — 
;tly,  the  fact  that  the  shares  are  usually  only  partly  paid ; 
ondly,  that  there  is  no  London  office  where  calls  may  be  paid 
:1  stock  transferred,  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  mining 
npanies  in  Gympie.  A  central  London  transfer  office  should  be 
ablished,  where  also  all  information  from  the  field,  showing  the 
)o;ress  of  each  mine,  could  be  secured. 

Scottish  Gympie  Mine. — This  is  the  deepest  mine  on  the  Scmtisb 
d.     The  black  slate   band   comes  in   contact  with  the  reefs  at 

00  feet,  and  as  it  is  here  about  200-250  feet  deep,  one  may  look 
a  similar  height  of  *  backs.'     The   last   time   I  saw  this  mine,  I 

md  that  the  ore  formation  had  widened  out  to  something 
jrmous.  At  one  place  it  was  300  feet  wide  !  All  of  this  carries 
Id,  but  by  sorting,  and  rejecting  part  of  the  ore,  a  return  of  about 
s.  a  ton  was  beiniif  secured. 

The   problem   for  this   mine  is  how   to   fill  up  or  secure  the  (ircatoro 
mense  cavern  which   is   now  opening  up  as  the  result  of  taking 

1  the  ore.  Square  timbering,  as  at  Mount  Morgan,  is  almost  too 
3ensive.  Moreover,  it  is  going  out  of  date  where  the  walls  of  the 
if  are  in  a  hard  formation  and  stand  well.     Such  <rreat  ore  bodies 

those    I    have  seen  in   the  Anaconda,  Broken  Hill,  and  Great 

►bar  mines,  which  used  to  be  square   timbered,  are   now  being 

)laced  bv  filliniif,  which  is  either  run   down  from  the  surface,  or 

t  by  driving  cross  cuts  in  from  the  stopes  and  using  the  rock  so 

Dken.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I    believe  it   will  pay  the  Scottish  i^'^n  iiuvouiii 

irmpie  to  sort  out  and  leave  behind  30  or  40%  of  the  broken  ore, 

k&ch  will  go  a  long  way  towards  filling  the  cavern.     This  ore 

^ve,  probably,  a  value  of  only   3  or  4  dwts.,  and  to  use  it 

It  come  cheaper  than  square  timbering.     When  the  mine 

out  a  lot  of  this  low-grade  ore,  now  left  behind,  could 
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rich  ore  as  others,  nor  beiny  so  cheap  to  work,  nor  paying  such 
larj^e  dividends-yet,  on  all  these  points  combined,  it  stands  an 
easy  first.     It  is  the  greatest. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1882  ;  and  for  several  years  was 
worked  on  a  small  scale  by  a  syndicate.      Its  great  richness  led  to 
its  *  flotation'  in    1886  as  a  public  company  with  a  million  shares. 
At  this  time  the  returns  from  the   ore — then  being  quarried  from 
the  very  top  of  the  mount — were  much  richer  than  they  have  ever 
been  since.     Much   of  the   ore  yielded    10  oz.  a    ton!     In    1889, 
dividends  of  ;^  1,1 00,000  were  paid,  and  about  this  time  the  shares 
touched  the  extreme  price  of  ^17   5s.     When    it   was  found  that 
the  rich  ore  was  of  limited  area,  a   big  reaction  took  place,  and  by 
1882  the  shares  had  fallen  to  £1  los.     This  low  figure  of  valuation 
was  not  warranted,  as  already  development  had  proved  immense 
bodies  of  ore  of  a  lower  but,  none  the  less,  highly  payable  value, 
and  a  gradual  appreciation  in  price,  based  on  steady  average  returns, 
then  began. 

The  mount  itself  forms  one  of  a  chain  of  small  hills  covered 
with  the  stunted  gum  tree  which  grows  everywhere  on  the  .c^^old 
belt  -indeed  over  the  greater  part  of  Australia.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  place  was  in  solitude  ;  now  the  valley  below  has  a 
flourishintr  town,  the  sides  of  the  mount  are  covered  with  acres 
of  the  finest  machinery,  and  the  whole  top  of  the  mount  Itself  has 
already  been  quarried  away. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mount  Morgan  is  a  hill  of  solid 
gold-bearing  quartz,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
gold-bearing.  All  the  top  of  the  hill,  equal  in  area  to  250  yards 
long,  400  wide,  and  150  deep,  has  been,  or  will  be,  (juarried  away. 
Of  this  bulk  more  than  half  is  ore!  Helow  this  the  sides  ( 
hill  spread  out  and  form  an  outer  sh(!ll  of  non-gold  carrying 
down  the  centre  of  which  the  ore  continues.  Several  sJ 
bL'en  sunk  down  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  and  her 
at  the  low(,'st  points,  a  few  drives  have  been  p» 
These  clevel()])ment  points  prove  the  or(,' 
6^0  feet  from  the  orii^inal  summit  of  the  ni 
there  is  practically   no  lessening  at  this 
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None  of  the  other  Gympie  mines  are  at  present  doinij  any-  ^^*»«'  Oympie 

C5         y       mines  worth 

tilling  much.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  big  producers  are  all  deep  nothing. 

l^vel  mines :  all  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  all  are  working  at  the 
reatest  depths  reached  on  the  field.  All  the  ground  in  this 
icinity,  deep  though  the  gold  lies  in  it,  is  well  worth  exploration. 

I  think  local  mining  men  quite  realise  this  now,  and  funds  will  be 

put  up  to  carry  down  several  of  the  shafts.    I  instance  the  shaft  of 

the  No.  1  South  Oriental  and  Glanmire  as  the  most  favourably 

ssituated  of  these.     At  a  greater  depth  still  the  formation  is  thought 

^o  be  cut  off  by  a  big  fault  known  as  the   Inglewood  dyke  which 

c:uts  regularly  across  the  country.     At  shallow  levels  nothing  was 

tiver  found  beyond  this  :    the  presumption  is  that  the  gold  cuts  off 

against  it. 

Three  hundred  miles  north  of  Gympie  is  Rockhampton.  A 
few  miles  inland  from  here  is  Mount  MoPfiTan.  ?!^""^ 

^  Morgan. 

I    place   Mount   Morgan  as  the   greatest   gold   mine  in   the  ^^^ 
world.     This  is   not  a  mere  fissure  of  speech,  but  the  result  of  a  »;0«>.«x> 

I  I  .  .  ^'  shares : 

comparison  between  this  mine  and  the  other  biggest  mines.  17  6  paid.) 

Those  that  most  nearly  approach  it  are  the  Homestake,  in 
South  Dakota,  Robinson,  Simmer  and  Jack,  and  F^erreira  Deep  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  Waihi  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

This  mine  has  a  great  past,  having  paid  over  ^5,500,000  in  The  greatest 

d*    '11  '^1  •  i_j  •  'ijr        2^1^!  mine  ! 

ividends ;    it    has    an    immense    ore    body,    ensuring  yields    for  ** 

20  years  to  come  ;  the  average  value  of  the  ore  is  comparatively 
high ;  the  working  costs  are  low ;  and  the  management  and 
direction  of  affairs  are  in  careful  and  conservative  hands. 

None  of  these  other  threat  mines  equal  Mount  Morijan  on  all  ^-ompared  with 

^  \^  ^  other  big 

of  these  points.  The  Homestake  and  Simmer  and  Jack  treat  far  imnes. 
more  ore,  but  it  is  low  grade.  The  Robinson  and  Ferreira  Deep 
are  richer,  but  they  have  not  the  past  record,  and  they  will  be 
worked  out  while  this  mine  is  still  producing.  A  mine  like  the 
Alaska  Treadwell  can  be  worked  for  one-fifth  the  cost,  but  its  ore- 
is  eight  times  as  poor.  The  Golden  Horseshoe  is  twice  as  rich, 
but  it  has  only  one  ton  in  sight  where  Mount  Moru^an  has  ten,  and 
so  on.      While  not  having   more   ore  than  several  mines,  nor  as 
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rich  ore  as  others,  nor  being  so  cheap  to  work,  nor  payinjr  sucl 
large  dividends — yet,  on  all  these  points  combined,  it  stands  ai — ^ 
easy  first.     It  is  the  greatest. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1882  ;  and  for  several  years  wa::^^ 
worked  on  a  small  scale  by  a  syndicate.     Its  great  richness  led  tc  ::j 
its  *  flotation  '  in    1886  as  a  public  company  with  a  million  shares^  _ 
At  this  time  the  returns  from  the   ore — then  being  quarried  frort  :i 
the  very  top  of  the  mount — were  much  richer  than  they  have  eve  i- 
been  since.     Much   of  the  ore  yielded    10  oz.  a   ton!     In    1889, 
dividends  of  ^i,ioo,ch30  were  paid,  and  about  this  time  the  shares 
touched  the  extreme  price  of  ^17   5s.     When   it   was  found  that 
the  rich  ore  was  of  limited  area,  a   big  reaction  took  place,  and  by 
1882  the  shares  had  fallen  to  £1  los.     This  low  figure  of  valuation 
was  not  warranted,  as  already  development  had  proved  immense 
bodies  of  ore  of  a  lower  but,  none  the  less,  highly  payable  value, 
and  a  gradual  appreciation  in  price,  based  on  steady  average  returns, 
then  began. 

The  mount  itself  forms  one  of  a  chain  of  small  hills  covered 
with  the  stunted  gum  tree  which  grows  everywhere  on  the  gold 
belt — indeed  over  the  greater  part  of  Australia.  'I'wenty  years 
ago  the  place  was  in  solitude  ;  now  the  valley  below  has  a 
flourishing  town,  the  sides  of  the  mount  are  covered  w^'th  acres 
of  the  finest  machinery,  and  the  whole  top  of  the  mount  itself  has 
already  been  quarried  away. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mount  Morgan  is  a  hill  of  solid 
gold-bearing  quartz,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
gold-bearing.  All  the  top  of  the  hill,  ecjual  in  area  to  250  yards 
long,  400  wide,  and  150  deep,  has  been,  or  will  be,  quarried  awa\  . 
Of  this  bulk  more  than  half  is  ore!  Below  this  the  sides  of  the 
hill  spread  out  and  form  an  outer  shell  of  non-gold  carrying  rock, 
down  the  centre  of  which  the  ore  continues.  Several  shafts  have 
been  sunk  down  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  and  here  and  there, 
at  the  lowest  points,  a  few  drives  have  been  put  in  to  explore. 
These  devel()i)ment  points  prove  the  ore  to  a  total  depth  of 
650  feet  from  the  original  summit  of  the  mount.  They  show  that 
there  is  practically  no  lessening  at  this  depth  of  the  size  of  the 
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^re     body,    but    as   to   its   value   at    these    points    I    will    speak 
presently. 

As  I  said  before,  when  any  two  geologists  agree  as  to  what  its  geology. 
^he  Mount  Morgan  ore  deposit  really  is,  and  how  the  gold  got 
^here,  I  will  agree  to  accept  their  opinion  as  my  own — with  no 
Questions  asked.  I  have  read  four  reports  on  the  geology  of  the 
^ount.  Each  is  diametrically  different  to  the  other  in  the 
Conclusions  arrived  at. 

Perhaps  the  occurrence  of  the  gold  is  due  to  a  thermal  spring, 
^r  a  geyser ;  but  then,  how  was  it  precipitated  ?  And  why  is 
there  only  one  deposit  ?  Within  a  mile  or  two  there  are  hundreds 
of  similar  small  hills.  All  these  have  been  explored  without 
finding  anything  at  all.  Why  should  there  be  only  the  one 
deposit — so  strangely  placed  and  so  immensely  valuable  ? 

The  two  large  plants,  one  for  treating  oxidised,  the  other  The  treatment 
sulphide,  or — as  it  is  called  locally —mundic  ore,  are  now  finished  ^*"^*' 
and  at  work.  These  handle  20,000  tons  a  month.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  shutting  down  of  the  older  and  more  expensively 
worked  plants.  In  the  course  of  two  years  from  now  I  look  for 
the  erection  of  another  mundic  plant  of  the  new  design,  which 
would  raise  the  monthly  output  to  well  on  for  30,000  tons.  In 
the  meantime,  20,000  tons  may  be  taken  as  the  figure  on  which 
to  base  profits. 

The  oxidised  plant  has  been  a  success  for  years.  The  mundic  success  of  the 
plant,  over  which  there  was  a  little  anxiety,  is  now  also  doing  fine  mund^Jc'ore. 
work.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  mundic  ore 
requires  a  much  more  thorough  roast  to  liberate  the  10%  of  sulphur 
present.  The  mundic  ore,  too,  is  far  harder  to  break,  both  in  the 
mine  and  in  the  ball  mills.  The  total  cost  of  treating  it  is  about 
IDS.  a  ton  more  than  for  treating  the  oxidised  ore.  I  think  the 
figure  I  gave  before,  of  19s.  as  the  average  cost  per  ton,  taking 
oxidised  and  mundic  together,  is  not  far  out. 

The  management  has  lately  been  taking  note  of  the  relatively   i'n.p..s.iis  h.r 
high  cost  of  mining  the  mundic  ore,  and  timbering  the  caverns.  xNnrkin^.,»>t> 
The  manager  and  engineer  visited  the   Michigan  and   Minnesota 
iron  mines,  where  great  work  is  being  done  with  steam  shovels. 
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and  it  h;is  imw  been  dccjiletl  to  hso  tlu-si,-  iii  Mount  Morfjaii. 
The  result  will  l>c  that  tht  whole  ui  the  sides  of  the  liill  sut^ 
rounding  the  ore  hody  will  be  niechanically  stripped  away,  and  it" 
will  I>e  possible  to  quarry  out  the  whole  mass  nl'  ore  down  to  % 
depth  of  at  least  450  feet.  This  will  mean  a  decided  savii^  m. 
mining'  costs  and  in  timber.  1  suppose  it  may  easily  mean  ^ 
saving  of  IS.  a  ton  on  the  ore  so  handled. 

As  to  the  lately  defective  water  supply  necessitatinj^  shultit^ 
down  for  sevenil  months  a  larsje  dam  has  now  been  built, 
When  this  is  once  full,  ami  the  first  good  rain  (an  event  likdy 
to  happen  long  before  this  is  in  print)  will  do  this,  there  will  bfl 
a  permanent  supply. 

The  treatment  of  the  ore  is  by  dry  crushing  and  chlorinattun. 
The  average  cost,  as  has  been  stated,  is  somewhere  about  aoa.-- 
a  ton  ;  and  the  average  extraction  is  rather  over  95  J;  of  the  golct 
contents.  In  the  ore  in  depth  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  coppef 
is  found.  It  is  hoped  that  this  can  be  mostly  recovered  as  clean 
profit,  but  this  asset  1  do  not  yet  take  into  account.  The  company; 
makes  its  own  sul|)huric  acid. 

The  managenn-nt  proposes  to  treat  in  future  a  monthly 
tonnage  of  20,000  of  an  average  value  of  14  dwts.  The  gold 
recovered  from  this  would  be  about  ^52,000 — the  figure  I 
estimated  in  1898,  Even  allowing  22s.  a  ton  for  working  costs,, 
there  is  a  monthly  profit  shown  of  ^30.000,  which  is  enough  to 
continue  the  dividend  of  /d.  a  share  a  month.  The  dividend  may- 
or may  not  be  reduced  to  6d.  a  month,  but  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  this  will  be  the  value  of  the  yield,  and  the  profit,  for 
many  years  to  come. 

And  now  as  to  the  most  important  })OLni  of  all — the  value 
of  the  ore  reserves.  Tiie  deve!opm<.'iit  wnrk  dime  during  the  last 
three  years  has  shown  that  the  ore  bod)'  is  getting  distinctly  poorer 
in  depth.  Below  the  450  foot  level  this  faliing-off  begins  to  show, 
and  it  increases  to  650  feet — the  lowest  point  yet  explored.  Of 
course  this  statement  is  relative.  It  will  take  many  years  to  work 
the  mine  down  to  450  feet.  IJuring  all  that  time  profits  on 
the  present  scale  will  be  earned.     After  that  there  will  be  a  falling- 
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off,  but  it  will  be  so  gradual  that  those  of  us  then  alive  will 
hardly  realise  the  change.  We  may  assume,  and  this  is  a  state- 
ment based  on  all  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  the  mine, 
that  the  ore  in  sight  will  last  for  20  years  more,  that  the  profits 
for  the  first  10  years  of  that  period  will  be  approximately  on 
the  same  scale  as  at  present,  and  that  the  profits  for  the  second 
10  years  will  show  a  gradual  falling-ofif. 

But  let  me  add  a  rider  to  this.  Not  half  enough  explora- 
tion work  has  yet  been  done  to  determine  the  area  of  ore  in 
the  mine.  So  much  is  known — enough  ore  for  20  years  let 
us  say — but  it  is  almost  certain  that  other  subsidiary  bodies 
exist  which  have  not  yet  been  located.  Only  as  late  as  1900 
such  a  patch  of  ore,  and  of  high  value,  was  discovered  on  con- 
tinuing an  old  drive.  It  gave  200,000  tons!  I  repeat  that  this 
is  a  point  sure  to  turn  out  favourably. 

Again,  note  the  change  in  the  problem,  if,  instead  of 
treating  20,000,  they  treat  30,000  tons  a  month.  This  will 
come  about  almost  certainly.  It  will  give  shareholders  back 
their  money  more  quickly,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  shares 
as  an    investment. 

To  the  above  add  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a 
gradual  cheapening  of  costs. 

Outside  of  the  leadinyf  dividend-payinir    Rand    mines,  there  The  shares  us 

*^  I      y       o  ^  an  mvcst- 

is  not  a  gold  mine  in  the  world  on  the  sound  basis  of  Mount  n»ent. 
Morgan.  Even  with  lower  ore  values  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mine,  it  is  still  an  investment  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
assume  that  for  the  next  ten  years  it  can  earn  an  average  of 
^350,000.  At  the  present  price  of  ^4  for  the  shares,  that  is 
a  yield  of  S^%.  After  that  there  will  still  be  many  years'  work. 
If  profits  are  to  fall  off,  why  should  the  output  not  hv 
doubled  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  prevent  it.  My  advice  to 
the  holders  of  Mount   Morgan  shares  is   -Don't  st^ll ! 

In    this    district    is  a    small    mine    producing    gold     Mount   Moum  i  >iitr. 
Usher.       It   is   one   of  the   hand-to-mouth    class  of   mines,    with 
never    enough    ore    in    sight    to    make    the    shares    other   than    a 
gamble.     But  apparently  the  mine  is  worked  with  energy. 


I8l  <;/UKBN'SI.ANl). 

The  next  ti(.KI  tu  the  iiorih  is  Ravenswuod.  This  liicaliiy 
was  first  pnis[H;ct(.'(I  in  18^0,  hut  was  almost  descrttti  after  ihc 
discovery  of  Charters  Towers. 

Close  10  the  town  are  a  number  of  reefs  which  carry  patches 
of  ([uitc  rich  ore  ;  bm  this  ore  is  so  refractory  that  it  has  to  be 
smelted.  By  the  time  the  ore  is  mined,  often  from  a  narrow 
reef,  sorted,  hajrged,  sent  by  rail  to  Townsville.  and  from  there 
to  a  smelter  wh(rr<;  the  usual  deductions  are  made,  the  costs 
hrtve  mounted  uj»  to  between  /.^  and  £6  a  ton.  The  small 
syndicates  who  forward  this  ore  have  to  wait  some  time  far 
their  cash.  If  one  of  the  smeltinjj  companies  sjnr  an  ajieni  up 
here,  wh )  would  buy  ore  on  the  spot,  for  cash,  and  advance 
small  sums  here  and  there  to  help  the  small  producers.  I  U-licve 
the  field  would  increase  its  output  to  some  extent. 

A  company  rmninjj  several  of  these  refractory  reefs  i.s  the 
New  Ravenswood.     Some  of  its  reefs  are  worth  developiiijj. 

A  few  miles  from  Ravenswood  is  the  new  Donnybrook 
district,  where  in  the  last  three  years  one  or  two  small  reefs 
have  been  oi)enrd  up.  These  reefs  are  very  small,  indeed, 
a\cra^injv  perhaps  6  inches,  but  are  unusually  rich.  Several 
of  the  mines  produce  from  5  to  15  tons  of  ore  a  day. 
worth  often  .^30  a  ton.  But  I  am  afraid  of  these  little  reefs 
in  depth,  especially  if  they  meet  with  a  dyke  or  fault.  In  the 
meantime  th;:y  yield  profits. 

An   Knjflish  mine  working  on  these   new  discoveries  is  the 

Donnybrook  Blocks. 

Two  other  Enj^lish  mines,  some  miles  from  Ravenswood. 
the  John  Bull  and  Hadlolgh  Castle,  appear  to  have  shut 
down.     I  believe  they  are  in  liquidation. 

As  I  said  before,  the  Ravenswood  mining  district  is  one 
of  those  best  worth  prospectinjr — not  only  near  the  centre,  but 
out  in  the  bush. 

Charters  Towers  is  50  miles  from  here.  It  is  the  most 
important    mining    centre    in    Queensland,    and  after    Kaljfoorlie, 
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the  bij^gest  jj^oldfield  in  Australasia.  It  lies  80  miles  inland 
from  the  port  of  Townsville,  and  800  miles  north  of  Brisbane. 
The  field  was  discovered  in  1871,  and  has  been  an  important  one 
ever  since.  It  supports  a  town  of  23,000  inhabitants,  and  turns 
out  at  present  ^3,000  a  day  of  s^old. 

The  reefs,  of  which  there  are  a  i^^reat  number,  lie  within  an  Natme  .>f  the 

ore. 

area  of  several  square  miles.  They  are  fissure  veins  of  whiteish 
quartz.  lyin<r  in  solid  jjranite,  and  where  richest,  carry  frequent 
splashes  of  galena  and  pyrites.  The  reefs  are  free  milling,  and 
amenable  to  cyanide  ;  concentrates  are  collected  and  treated  locally 
by  chlorination.  for  which  process  there  are  several  customs  plants. 
The  lodes  carry  more  or  less  defined  chutes  of  rich  ore,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  irregular  in  their  occurrence  and  in  their  values. 
Cienerally  speaking,  calculations  of  the  value  of  Charters  Towers 
mines  are  onlv  safe  when  thev  deal  with  ore  actuallv  in  si^^ht,  and 
all  estimates  as  to  the  lives  of  the  mines  or  their  probable  divi- 
dends, except  from  ore  developed,  are  more  or  less  guesswork. 
Some  i)(  the  best  mines  have  a  good  deal  of  ore  in  sight. 

There  are  probably  100  mines  in  existence  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles  of  Charters  Towers,  but  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  unimportant,  owned  locally,  and  need  not  be  noticed 
in  detail. 

The  principal  lines  of  reef  now  being  worked,  and  in  which  PrinciH  lines 
English  capital  is  sunk  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  the 
*  Hrilliant,'  *  Uay  Uawn,'  *  X'ictoria,'  *  Oueen,'  and  '  Victory  ' 
reefs.  Apparently  the  'Brilliant'  and  *  Day  Dawn'  reefs  lie 
deepest  in  the  series,  and  as  they  are  also  the  largest  and 
richest  now  beini>"  worked,  the  future  of  Charters  Towers 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  their  pnxluctiveness. 

Neither  of  these  principal  reefs  a|)pears  to  have  any  grt^at 
lateral  extent,  and  as  thev  are  beintr  worked  out  bv  not  onlv  the 
outcrop  mines,  but  by  several  rows  of  dee|)  levels  simultaneously. 
th(!V  are  ^^raduallv   becoming-  exhausted. 

Charters    Towers   is   a  llourishing  town.      In  no  town  ot    its  (ii.ntvis 

.  .  .  '  .  r. .\Mi^  town 

size     elsewhere,     are     theri!     so     manv      workmg-nurn,     miners,  ar  ,1  pt.»|.ic. 
foremen,    and   such    like,    who    are  worth    at  least   /  1,000,   either 


in  cash  or  in  property.  The  bigger  part  of  the  dividends  fn»m 
the  mines  ;trc  distributed  locally,  -ind  there  is  always  \iXd\ 
capital  forthcoming  for  any  promising  mining  venture. 

Speaking    generally,     mining    at    Charters    Towers   is    con- 
ducted!   with    soundness    and    honesty.     The    Charters    Towers 
miner,    for   example,    is   a    l)eli(;r    man    than    the    New    Zealjuid 
miner,  and  the  financial  conduct  of  affairs  is  a  long  way  superior 
to  Western  Australia.      Uul  there  are  many  faults  to  tie  criticised. 
The  local  capitalists  have  the  entire  control  of  the  mines,   and. 
LomI  mining    not    iiifreiiucntly,    have   used    this   control,   although    standing  in 
the    liduciar)'    position    of    directors,    to    their    own    advantage. 
Koodandbad    Taking;    the    actual    mining,    it    may    be    said    to    be    well    and 
P"**"^  economically   performed.     After  the  ore  is  raised  to  the  surface, 

howi\er,  its  handling  is  by  no  means  so  judicious.  To  begin 
with,  few  of  the  mines  pcjssess  ore  bins ;  the  ore  is  therefore 
tipped  on  lo  the  ground,  whence  It  has  to  be  shovelled  into  carts 
at  an  extra  and  totally  unnecessary"  cost  of  quite  is,  pep  ton. 
It  IS  then  carted  not  to  the  company's  own  mill,  for  frw  of 
the  mines  own  a  reduction  plant — but  to  a  customs  mill  where 
it  is  crushed  and  roughly  concentrated  at  a  cost  of  13s.  or 
14s.  per  ton.  These  customs  mills  usually  belong  to  the 
local  capitalists,  who  are  also  directors  of  the  various  mines, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they,  in  their  capacity  of 
directors,  never  protest  against  the  extortionate  charge  for 
milling  the  ore,  which,  in  their  other  capacity  of  mill  owner,  goes 
into  thsir  own  pockets.  This  abuse  has  always  been  a  flagrant 
one  at  Charters  Towers.  There  are  many  mines  with  years 
and  years  of  ore  In  sight  which  have  rather  preferred  to  go  on 
paying  14s.  per  ton  for  milling,  than  put  up  their  own 
battery,  which  would  have  paid  for  itself  in  a  couple  of  years. 
In  other  departments,  except  the  actual  handling  of  the 
ore.  Charters  Towers  mines  are  well  run.  General  expenses, 
secretarial  and  directors'  fees,  are  extremely  moderate,  and  the 
finance  of  the  companies  is  usually  well  conducted. 

The  unfavourable   features    referred   to  appear  to  afford   no  ■ 
anxiety   to  local  shareholders,  who  are  educated   to  expect  early 
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dividends  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  expenditure  on  capital  account 
or  machinery,  and  as  for  the  local  press  it  is  painfully  non-critical. 
It  really  rests,  therefore,  with  English  shareholders  to  protest 
aj^ainst  these  abuses. 

From  time  to  time,  whenever  the  state  of  the  money  market  Kngiish 
admitted  of  it,  the  Enjrlish  public  has  been  saddled  with  a  loca/ones*"* 
series  of  Charters  Towers  mines  which  local  speculators  had 
refused  to  take  up,  or  which  they  had  practically  worked  out. 
Amonjj^  these  are  such  names  as  the  Mosman  Gold  Mines, 
Lady  Carrington,  Golden  Gate,  New  Charters  Towers,  Charters 
Towers  Consolidated,  Peabody  and  Berkshire,  Rainbow  and 
Peabody,  and  Towers  Hill.  All  these  mines  are  failures, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  localities.  It  is  almost 
surprising  that  Charters  Towers,  good  field  as  it  is,  is  not  looked 
upon  with  more  suspicion  by  P2nglish  investors  than  is  actually 
the  case.  Its  reputation  is,  however,  saved  by  the  regular 
dividends  from  such  mines  as  the  Brilliant,  Brilliant  St.  George, 
Day  DawMi  and  Wyndham,  Victoria,  Kelly's  Queen  Block,  and  Band 
of  Hope,  of  which  mines  a  number  of  shares  are  held  in  England. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  about  70  small  cyanide  t'uiureofthe 
plants  have  been  erected  near  Charters  Towers  to  work  the 
old  tailings,  which  for  years  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste, 
and  which  have  filled  the  river  beds  for  miles.  Returns  from 
these  helped  to  raise  the  monthly  output  from  the  field  to 
about  40,000  ozs.,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  about  this  figure 
the  maximum  of  production  was  reached.  Some  years  more 
of  profitable  results  may  be  expected  from  the  *  Brilliant,' 
*  Day  Dawn,'  and  *  Victoria'  lines  of  reef,  but  after  that 
several  of  the  now  best-producing  mines  will  have  been  worked 
out,  and  I  see  no  new  mines  likely  to  take  their  place. 

The  'Brilliant'  line  of  reef,  or  rather  the  one  payable  chute  -  Hriiii.im ; 
on  that  reef,  is  the  most  valuable  ore  body  at  Charters  Towers. 

This  chute  was  never  found  near  the  surface,  but  was 
first  worked  in  the  Victory  mine  at  a  depth  of  300  feet.  I'roni 
there  it  passed  into  the  Brilliant,  the  deep  level  of  the  X'ictory  : 
then    into    the     Brilliant     St.  George,     the    dvvp    levc-l     of    the 
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Brilliant :  and  now  ii  has  paacd  intu  the  Brillianc  CcntTHl  ami 
Brilliani  Exiended.  which  lie  below  ihe  Si.  George.  These 
mines  contained  the  main  run  trf  the  chute,  but  fringes  of  ii 
were  aUti  found  in  the  East  Mexican.  Brilliant  Block. 
Brilliant  Fn.'eholds  and  Phicbe.  A  lot  of  j^ood  ore,  iiw.  was 
found  in    Kelly's  C^ueen    Block. 

I  may  stale,  in  j^eneral  Kmns,  thai  all  the  payable  ore 
has  now  Ijccn  worked  out  in  the  Victor)-,  East  Mexican. 
Brilliant  Freeholds.  Brilliant  Bifxrk.  I'htcbc.  Kelly's  (^ut^cn 
Block,  and  Brilliant.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  unworked  ore  in 
the'  Brilliant  .St.  George  and  Brilliani  Centra),  and  |>rohably 
in   the    Brilliani   Extendetl  and    Bonnie    Dundee. 

At  th;;  lowest  ptiinis  where  the  chute  has  been  explored, 
that  is  in  the  Brilliani  Central  and  Brilliant  Extended,  it  is 
alxjut  2,30O  feet  di«p— venically.  .At  this  ]H)int  the  lode  is 
•Hr<»nj{  and  the  value  ^ood.  As  the  chute  dips  obliquely,  ami 
15  well-defined  in  its  cour*e,  it  may  be  expected  to  enter  the 
ground  of  the  Bonnie  Dundee,  and  perhaps,  further  on.  the 
Columbia  (Charters  Towers),  mines.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  this  ore.  hotly,  s-rrin;,'  that  ii  h;is  kept  its  vaKrj  for  such 
a  threat  depth,  should  not  continue  payable  to  a  vertical  depth 
of  at   least  3,000  feet! 

To  date,  dividends  of  nearly  /i. 500,000  have  been  paid  from 
this  chute  of  ore.  This  figure  will  be  lar<fely  increased  from  ore 
now  in  sight  in  the  Brilliant  St.  George  and  Brilliant  Central  mines. 

In  describing  the  individual  mines  working  on  the  '  Brilliant' 
reef.    I    omit    those    which    are.  so    far  as    can    be    seen,  already 

worked  out.     These  ;ire  Victory,    East  Mexican,   Brilliant 
;:  Freeholds,  Brilliant  Block,  Phoebe,   Brilliant,  and  KeUy's 

Queen  Block.  In  the  latter  mine,  however,  some  payable  ore 
may  be  found  on  a  footwall  branch  of  reef. 


The  Brilliant  Deep  Levels  mine  sunk  a  shaft  and  cut 
the  reef  at  2,200  feet.  As  far  as  I  cuuld  judge,  the  ground 
of  this  company  is  off  the  line  of  chute,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
g«;t   payable   ore.       A  great  deal  of  exploration  has    been    done 
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at  this  h\^  depth,  with,  as  yet,  poor  results.  The  reef  is 
thvirc,  a  solid,  well-defined  body,  but  of  small  value.  Undaunted 
by  failure,  the  shareholders  have  pluckily  kept  on  working,  and, 
of  all  the  mines  in  Queensland,  this  is  the  one  in  which  I 
should  most  like   to  see  a  discovery  of  payable  ore. 

Brilliant    St.  George.        This   valuable     mine,    located    in  Brilliant 
the   heart  of  the  *  Brilliant '  chute,  has  yet  got  a  lot  of  unworked  (i^ued 
ore.     On  one  side  the    Kelly's  Queen   Block  has  worked  up  to  T^%^ 
the    St.  George    boundary,    leaving    a  good   reef   exposed,  and  '^'  ^*^*'*^^) 
below  it  the   Brilliant  Extended   has  worked  also  up  to  the   St. 
George  boundary,   leaving  a  good  reef  exposed.     Between  these 
boundaries  and  its  present  workings  there  is  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  feet  of  unbroken  ground. 

I  estimated  in  July,  1898,  that  there  were  300,000  tons  ore  reserves, 
of  ore  still  to  work.  Since  then  about  120,000  tons  have  been 
mined,  leaving  180,000  tons  still  in  the  mine.  This  would  be 
six  years'  work  from  July,  1902.  Some  of  this  ore  has  been 
proved,  on  development,  to  be  unpayable,  so  this  estimate  may 
have  to  be  reduced.  But  this  is  not  certain.  On  my  first  visit  to 
thii  mine,  in  1898,  I  walked  along  the  old  stope  of  the  Brilliant 
Extended,  and  was  shown  the  reef  of  the  Brilliant  St.  (ieorge, 
exposed  along  a  distance  of  over  400  feet.  This  is  a  body  of 
ore  five  feet  wide  and  heavily  mineralised.  I  was  assured  at 
the  time  that  the  value  of  this  ore  was  30  dwts.,  i.e.,  ^6  a 
ton.  As  the*  mine  was  then  yielding  about  ^5  a  ton,  I  assumed, 
naturallv.  that  there  would  bj  no  fallin<if-ofif  in  value,  over  the 
intervening  distance  of  unexplored  ore.  I  now  believe  that  this 
statement  that  the  ore  along  this  boundary  averaged  £6  a  ton, 
was  incorrect.  Two  vears  ai^o  the  Kellv's  Oucen  Compain ,  in 
order  to  get  air,  put  a  winze  up  from  the  Brilliant  Kxteiulcd 
to  their  own  mine  -passing  through  a  corner  of  this  ore.  Its 
size  was  first-rate,  six  to  seven  feet  thick,  hut  the  value 
recovered  from  it  averaged  barely  ^4  a  ton.  riiis  is  good  ore, 
of  course,  but  the  lesser  value  of  £2  a  ton  makes  a  ditferciu c 
of  nearly   one-half  in    the  profits. 


I^LT-KS-SLAXD. 


The  truth.  I  bclicvi;,  is  thai  this  lowtrr  part  of  tint  mine 
is  not  SI)  rich  as  ihul  worked  up  in  a  yt-ar  or  so  a>;o.  bccaust 
ihc  chuie  has  iiirmxl  a  little  Hatter,  and  instead  of  going  right 
down  into  the  Brilliant  [-"xtcndcd,  has  passed  through  Kl-IIv's 
Queen  into  the  Brilliajit  Centnil.  In  the  Brilliant  Central  they 
are  now  gettinj{  such  ore  as  the  Brilliant  St,  George  had  a 
year  or  two  ajjo,  that  is  to  say.  the  very  heart  of  the  chutt ; 
the  conse(iuence  Is  that  ths  lowest  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
of  the  St.  George  ore  is  not  really  in  the  best  run  of  the 
chute,  and  this  area  has  therefore  suffered  a  partial  falling-off 
in   value. 

But  this  falling-off  in  value  is  only  relative.  The  ore  yet 
to  b:^  worked  will,  I  think,  average  nearly,  or  quite.  ^4  a  ton 
recovery  value.  On  this  there  will  be  a  profit  of  over  ^2  a  ton. 
Taking  120,000  tons  of  ore  still  to  work,  and  a  profit  of  ^2  a  tun. 
this  gives  ^240,000  as  the  profit  still  in  the  mine.  At  33s..  the 
present  price  of  the  shares,  the  mine  is  capitalised  at  ^238,000. 
This  takes  no  account  of  a  longer  life  than  four  years,  or  the 
finding  of  richer  patches  of  ore — -possible  contingencies.  I  believe 
the  ^lh^L^■s  are  ikiw  siandin'''  at  less  than  their  real  value. 


Brilliant  Extended.      In   this   mine   there     was    reason    to 
expect   that   a    big  area  of  the  chute    would  be    found,    but    so 

far  only  the    fringe  of  it  is   met  with  :    the   best  part  of  the  ore 
is  going  through    the  adjoining  mine,    the   Brilliant  Central. 

Further  on,  the  chute  may  take  a  downward  turn,  and  on  the 
chance  of  this,  Brilliant  E.\tended  shares  have  a  speculative  value. 


Brilliant  Central.  —  Four  years  ag<i.  when  I  saw  this  mine 
first,  there  was  no  payable  ore  in  sight.  To-day  it  is  the  best 
mine,  and  biggest  producer,  at  Charters  Towers.  The  '  Brilliant' 
chute  of  ore  passed  through  Kelly's  Queen  Block  into  the  Central, 
and  the  very  heart  of  the  chute  runs  now  right  through  the  mine. 

In  July,  1900,  I  saw  the  mine  after  this  good  ore  had  been 
e.xposed,  and  walked  along  several  levels  which  showed  a  fine  reef. 
The  average  width  seemed  to  be  about  five  feet.     l"his  ore  is  now 
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beinjT  mined,  and  is  yielding  nearly  ^5  a  ton !  There  is  a  number 
of  years'  work  ahead  for  this  mine,  and  big  profits  will  be  earned. 
Probably  the  shares  are  worth  ^4. 

Bonnie    Dundee. — After  leavinir   the   Brilliant  Central,  the  «"nn»*^ 
chute — II    It  contmues — is  almost   sure  to  pass   into    the    bonnie  (issued 
Dundee.      The   vertical   depth   of  the  ore  here   would   be  about  ^0,000 
2.500  feet,  and  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  to  look  for  it.     In  this  ^^^rt^paid!) 
mine   there    are  several    shallower   reefs   being    worked    too,    but 
they  give  no   real  profit.       The  prospect  for  the   *  Brilliant '  reef 
is  good,  and   the  shares  are  quite   a    first-class    speculation.     As 
a  gamble,  they  are  well  worth  the  present  price  of  15s, 

The  '  Day  Dawn  '  line  of  reef  still  continues  to  yield  good 
ore.  The  best  of  this  is  found  in  the  Day  Dawn  Block  and 
Wyndham,  but  the  Day  Dawn  (P.C.),  Day  Dawn  Gold  Mines, 
and  Day  Dawn  Freeholds  Consolidated  also  produce  at  a  profit. 
When  the  shaft  of  Mills'  United,  is  sunk  deeper,  it,  too,  ought 
to  get  into  payable  ore. 

Day  Dawn  Block  and  Wyndham.— This  mine  has  still  ^^^^l^^Zi 

a    large   area   of  ore    unexhausted.       Much    of  this    is    payable.  Wyndham. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  payable  returns  will  be  made  for  a  good  capital. 
many  years  still.       I   suppose  that  the   amount  of  ore    in    sight  ^,  shares.) 
at  the  present   time,   although    I   have  no  actual  record  of  it,  is 
as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  in  the  mine's  history. 

The  present  dividend  is  2s.  a  year  per  share.  This,  on  the 
present  price  of  the  shares — 14s. — is  over  13  per  cent.  At 
this  price,  I  think  the  shares  are  on  a  sound  basis  of  value. 

Day  Dawn   (P.C.). — The   main   ore    body    in    this    mine    is  i)ay^Dawn 
worked  out,   but  a  small  vein   lately   found    is   being    worked    at 
a  profit.      There  is  on  hand   a  quantity  of  old  tailings.      These 
are  being  treated   at  a  profit.     The  prospects  of  the    mine    are 
small. 


(P.C). 


Mills'  United.— There  is  a  chance  that  at   a  greater  (K'])th 
than  the   present  ysrorkings,    payable  ore   will  again   be    fouiul   in    -ipit'^ 
this     ir  But     it     is     almost     imperative     that     it     should   /i'>i,rr.-, 
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r^urther  inland  from  here  is  the  Etheridije  field.  It  is  Kthcridge 
still  in  the  staj^e  it  was  three  years  aj^o,  always  producing  a 
little  jj^old,  but  no  capital  beinj^  put  in.  Mininjj  men  are,  I 
think,  afraid  of  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  late  warden  of  the 
field  told  me  that  water  could  be  stored  if  dams  were  only 
built.  In  any  case,  I  think  the  F^theridge  and  Wooljjar  district 
mi<^ht  be  called  to  the  attention  of  prospectinj^   parties. 

I   have  not  yet   visited    the   Croydon    field.      At    present    it  Croydon  field, 
is  doiii}^  well,  but  the  several  payinjj   mines  are  all  in  the  hands 
o(  local    people.      The    nine  or    ten   English    companies    floated 
on   this  field  have  all   been   failures. 

In  the  York  Peninsula,  the  most  northern  quartz-mining  Palmer  field, 
field  in  Australia,  is  the  Palmer  field.  This  was  once  a  great 
alluvial  field:  I  am  told  that  as  many  as  15,000  Chinese  worked 
here  once  ;  there  are  still  several  hundreds.  I  visited  the  field 
at  the  end  of  1900.  The  mines  are  practically  all  shut  down, 
or  being  worked  by  small  syndicates  of  miners.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  hold   their  ore  values  in   depth. 

Twenty-five  miles  distant  is  Mount  Buchanan.  A  Melbourne 
ci^mpany  is  opening  out  a  big  low-grade  deposit  on  this  hill. 
I    think   the  water  problem  here  is  serious,   and  the  ore  is    low 


grade. 


are  : 


The  Queensland    mines   that    it   is   worth    closely  watching,  conciusion- 

a  summary  of 
mines. 


Mount    Morgan. 

Scottish    Oympie. 

No.    2,  South  (ireat  Eastern. 

South  Glanmire  and  Monkland. 

No.  I,  South  Oriental  and  Olanmire. 

Brilliant  Extended. 


Brilliant   St.   (leorge. 

Brilliant    Central. 

Bonnie    Dundee. 
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TIIK     uni.U     MINKS     1)1-      XKW     SOl'TH     WALKS,     SOI' I'll     ArSTI4.\LIA, 
TASMANIA,     \KW    ZHALANIi,    ANH    NEW    liUINEA. 

All  the  Austr.ili»n  States  produce  gold,  Victoria,  Queeii5]anil, 
and  Wt;st  Australia,  arc.  dealt  with  separately.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  deal  with  New  South  Wiiles.  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania :  I  have  also  included  New  Zealand,  and  all  that  there 
is  as  yet  to   Ih:  known  about  ijold-niinintr  in    New  Guinea. 

New  South  Wales.— There  is  nut  at  the  present  time  in 
Nt;w  South  Wales  a  ^jnld  mine  of  any  real  importance,  and 
with  ilic  exccpiioii  nf  tliL-  Cnl.ar  miiK'.  there  is  no  niinr  turniriL; 
out  regularly  i,ooo  ozs.  per  month.  This  Is  surprising,  because 
gold  is  worked  in  hundreds  of  spots  in  the  State,  and  under 
such  conditions  there  ought  to  be  twenty  mines  with  a  yield 
above  i.ooo  ozs. 

In  a  number  of  places,  notably  at  Wyatong,  parties  of  working 
niitiers  are  making  a  living — sometimes  more  than  thls^ — but  the 
reefs  that  they  work  are  narrow  and  faulted,  and  controllers  of 
capital  fight  shy  of  the  risks  of  turning  these  into  larger  concerns. 

There  are  probably  fifty  or  sixty  English  floated  gold  mines 
in  New  South  Wales.  Most  of  these  are  shut  down  ;  hardly  any 
are  profitable.  There  is,  apparently,  no  successor  to  the  once  rich 
Wentworth  mine  ;  even  this  property  has  been  liquidated  and  is 
now,  I  believe,  included  in  the  D'APCy  Wentworth  ground.  The 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  in  the  same  locality,  is  not  now  paying,  and 
the  Lucknow  field,  which  used  to  be  the  l>est  in  the  State. 
to  have  collapsed. 
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In  the  Hillgrove  district,  too,  the  yields  have  fallen  off.     The 
Baker's  Creek,  which  is  privately  owned,  still  turns  out  a  small  Baker's  Creek, 
amount   of  gold,  but   no   English    owned   mines   in    the    district 
are  doing  any  good. 

The  Gibraltar  mine,  at  Adelong,  once  earning  profits,  has  Gibraltar, 
turned  out  a  disappointment.  In  depth,  the  pay  chutes,  which 
were  never  of  great  length,  seem  to  have  contracted  still  more, 
and  the  mine  is  badly  cut  up  by  faults.  The  reef,  too,  is  narrow, 
and  although  a  small  profit  may  still  possibly  be  made,  the 
prospects  are  not  good. 

The    Gallymont    mine    came    early     to    grief.       Now    the  Gaiiymom. 
company  has   secured   an    interest    in    the   Mount    Boppy  mine.  Mount  Boppy. 
This  property  is   reported   to  have  several  years  payable  ore  in 
sight ;    but   the   workings  are  not   yet   deep  enough  to  allow  of 
any  definite  statement  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  mine.     At 
present  it  is  being  workejd  at  a  profit.      In  the  same  part  of  the 
colony  is  a  local  mine.  Mount  Drysdale,  at  present  putting  out  J^*"sdaie 
a    small    quantity  of  rich    ore,   but    there   is   no   reason  to  think 
that  the  deposit  is  a  permanent  one. 

At  Cobar,  the  Cobar  Gold  Mines,  with  a  fine  surface  CoUr. 
plant,  and  a  mill  of  lOO  stamps,  is  crushing  about  6,000  tons  a 
month  from  an  immense  low-grade  lode.  This  gold-bearing 
ironstone,  which  runs  for  several  miles,  is  really  the  capping  to  a 
copper  lode  which  lies  underneath  it,  so  that  when  the  mine  is 
worked  out  down  to  where  the  copper  commences,  it  will  probably  copL^orc 
cease  to  be  payable  as  a  gold  mine.  In  the  meantime,  the  gold- 
bearing  lode  is  of  great  size,  often  50  feet  wide,  and  I  saw  ore 
in  sight  for  a  number  of  years  work.  At  about  300  feet,  I  believe, 
traces  of  copper  have  been  already  found,  but  it  will  take  years 
to  exhaust  the  mine  to  that  depth. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  shares,  it  is  difficult   to  arrive  at   this.   \>i.i...::!k 
In  1900  a  so-called  profit  of  ;^22,ooo  was  earned,  but   the  actual 
amount  available  for  dividend  was  probably  only  /,  10,000,  or  3^. 
per  ton  trea^  he  future,  additional  gold  will  be  recovered 
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Tbc  copper 
doobdiil 


fn.m       ;  slimes  by  filter  presses,  but  I  imajjine  thai  the  grade] 
on;  iroitwl  may  fait  stjmcwhat.      I  expect  an  average  yield  of  I 
more  than  £1   a  ton,  and— ^t  this^a  clear  profit   of  4s.  a  I 
This  would  Ije  equ.1l  io  8  "/^  on  the  shares  at  par.  and  oiigl 
continued  for  some  years.     Hut  when  the  gold  ore  is  i 

-when    the    copjier    ore    shall    Ix:    met    with — ^il   is 
that  the  mine  will  continue  to  earn  profits.     If  ihe  aippcr  c 
*       '  '^obar  CopiK-r  mine,  should  j 


like  that   in  the  adjr' 
sincltrtble,  the  compam 
h.ind,  should  the  ore  I 
trt-at  it  would  Ix:  by  conu 
field  has  so  far  proved  a  fa 
handled  ;   and  is  interesting 


e  a  yreat  future.     On  the  O^j 
which   I    fear,  the  oniy  ^ 
and  that  course  on  the  ( 
The  mine  seemed  to  be  £ 
in,t[  an  exceptionally 


I'lirilier  alon^' the  line  of  th  real  mineral  lode  at  Cob 

tin;  Occidental   niin*;  -locally  o  cd.       Here  the    formation  1 

been  taken  tnit  in  a  huge  open  ut,  probably  50  feet  wide,  tl 

150  deep.     The  walls  are   sta  ig  as  true  its  if  laid    out    with 
mathematical  instruments.      Here,  too,  the  yield  per  ion  is  snia 

and    I    suppose  that  before  long  traces  of  copper  will 
show  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

Ocli'T  MiiiHs  along  the  line  of  lode  are  the  Young  Australi 
Mu\  Great  Western.    The  best  patches  of  gold  ore  have  bee^ 

picket!  out  of  these,  and  they  are  now  shut  down. 

A  number  nf  dredging  and  sluicing  plants  have  been  er< 
during  the  last  year  or  two  on  the  rivers  of  New  South  Wales 
but,  as  in  Victoria,  they  are  either  being  worked  at   an  actual   l0( 
or  with  no  profit. 

The  total  yield  of  gold  from  the  State,  from  the  commence 
ment  of  mining,  has  been  about  fifty  millions  sterling. 


South  Australia  is  the  least  important  gold  producer  of 
Australian  Stales.     At  present  a  new  field  is  being  opened  i"" 
Tarcoola,  which  is  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.     I 
think  that  any  discovery  of  real  permanence  has  been  m; 
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yet,  and  in  any  case  scarcity  of  water,  and  cost  of  freight,  are 
serious  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met.  Judgment  about  this 
field  has  to  be  suspended  in  the  meantime. 

The  only  other  field   is   in  the  Northern   Territories,   to  the  ^'"*"^^^'^!^ 

^  ^  ^  Tcrritoncs. 

back  of  Port  Darwin.  This  district  I  have  not  visited,  and 
opinions  about  its  value  are  conflicting.  Judged  on  results  it  has 
done  little.  Here,  again,  water  is  scarce,  the  heat  is  great,  and 
thefts  of  gold  by  the  Chinese  workmen  are  common.  Parties  of 
working  Chinamen  make  a  living  in  the  Northern  Territory  gold 
mines,  but  I  think  that  the  country  is  overrated  as  a  place  for 
English  capital.  South  Australia  has  yielded  gold  to  date  to  the 
value  of  2\  millions. 

Tasmania. — Gold    mining   in    Tasmania   can    be   described  Tasmania, 
very  succinctly.     Practically  the  whole  of  the  present  yield  is  got 
from  the  Tasmania  and  New  Golden  Gate  Gold  Mines,  and  from 
the   Mount    Lyell  Copper  Mine  —the  ore  of  which  carries  about 
two  pennyweights  per  ton  of  gold. 

Outside  of  these  sources  the  yield  is  practically  nil,  and  the 
yearly  output  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  : —  Yearly  output. 

ozs. 

Tasmania...          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  27,000 

New  Golden  Gate  ...  ...  ...  ...  16,000 

Mount  Lyell  (smelter)  ...  ...  ...  ...  22,000 

Various     ...          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2.000 


Total  (say)     ...         ...         67,000 


Various  oroldfields  have  been  started  at  one  time  or  another 
in  Tasmania — at  Lefroy,  Mangana,  Ringarooma,  Mathinna,  and 
Beaconsfield  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  one  payable  mine  at  each 
of  these  latter  fields,  nothing  of  permanent  value  has  been  found  ; 
it  is  curious  that  the  only  two  payable  gold  mines  in  Tasmania 
should  both  have  yielded  unusually  good  results. 

The  Tasmania  mine   was  started  in    1877,  and   up  to  this  Tasmania 
time  has  yielded   about   450,000  tons  of  ore,  worth  86s.  a  ton;  """^' 

the  dividends  paid  on  this  are  about  ;^  7 70,000.  dividends. 
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Immense  flow 
of  water 


causes  great 
expense. 


VVorkinj; 
costs. 


The  reef  is  of  white  quartz,  now  worked  out  to  about  750  feet 
deep  ;  its  average  width  is  eight  feet,  and  the  chute  of  pay  ore  is 
over  1,500  feet  long  !  In  the  lowest  workings  I  saw  that  the  reef 
was  as  well  defined  as  ever,  and  there  is  little  falling  off  in 
value.     These  facts  show  the  Tasmania  to  be  a  great  mine. 

But  there  is  a  trouble.  The  Tasmania  is  the  wettest  gold 
mine  in  the  world  ;  every  twenty-four  hours  three  million  gallons 
have  to  be  pumped  from  it,  and  the  ground  is  rendered  so  loose 
by  the  continual  flow  of  water,  that  the  bill  for  mine  timber  is  as 
heavy  as  that  for  pumping.  I  saw  water  pouring  in  a  deluge 
down  the  old  stopcs,  and  flowing  a  foot  deep  along  the  drives; 
a  whole  regiment  of  men  were  at  work  on  the  pumps,  and  on 
sawing  and  fitting  huge  blocks  of  timber,  and  the  miners  who 
were  actually  engaged  on  the  ore  itself  were  in  a  minority.  I  can 
well  believe  that  the  water  trouble  costs  the  management  of  the 
Tasmania,  directly  and  indirectly,  35s.  per  ton  of  ore  treated. 
I  analysed  the  report  for  the  six  months'  period  ending  August, 
1 900.     This  shows  the  following  result : — 


Tons  treated  (65  stamps) 
Gold  from  mill  (say) 

,,  chlorination  works  (say) 

Expenses 
Profit     ... 


10,620 


^32,250 
11,250 

£43,500 
39,680 


;^3,820 


This  is  equal  t(j  a  profit  of  about  ^7,600  a  year.  The  yield  is 
about  82s.  a  ton,  the  ex[)cnscs  75s.,  and  the  profit  7s.  ;  this  latter 
would  have  been  somewhat  larger  but  for  capital  expenditure  on  a 
new  shaft.  None  of  these  figures  are  prepared  by  the  company. 
During  the  period  in  question  a  quantity  of  rich  concentrates  on 
hand  were  treated,  and  the  profit  and  loss  account  shows  a  profit 
of  over  ^17,000,  but  I  found  on  anal)  sing  the  figures  that  the 
|)rofit  earned  by  the  mine  itself  was  approximately  what  I  stated. 
/.^^.  /,'3»820. 

The    lesson    to   be    drawn    from    this    is   that   the    Tasmania, 
though  its  reef  is  as  good  as  ever,  has   become  so  costly  to   work, 
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owinjj^  to  the  great  flow  of  water,  that  on  its  present  small  scale  of 
tonnage  treated,  only  very  small  profits  can  be  looked  for. 

Lately  the  mine  was  under  offer  to  English  capitalists.  The 
enijineer  who  examined  it,  reported,  I  was  told,  that  it  would  take  Under  offer 
^  200,000  to  set  it  on  a  proper  basis — this  included  a  heavier  syndicate, 
pumping  plant,  active  mine  development,  and  the  erection  of  a 
heavy  mill  of  200  stamps.  This  was  well  and  good  ;  but  the 
initial  price  for  the  mine  was  to  be  ^480,000  - -all  in  cash.  To 
pay  ^480,000  for  the  mine,  then  to  have  raised  ^200,000  working 
capital,  then  to  have  allotted  the  usual  underwriters'  commission, 
would  have  meant  a  capital  of  nearly  a  million  sterling — and, 
clearly,    the    Tasmania   is    not    worth    that;    so    the    option    was  ^^^^""^"^.^ 

^  yr  accepted. 

abandoned.  The  mine  is,  I  really  believe,  a  fine  one,  but  it  has 
arrived  at  that  stage  when  a  large  amount  of  working  capital  must 
be  spent  on  it ;  and  if  the  present  shareholders  cannot  raise  that, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  see  an  end  of  dividends. 

Despite  a  lot  of  prospecting  work,  no  continuation  of  the 
Tasmania  lode  has  ever  been  found  outside  the  property  of  the 
present  mine. 


The  New  Golden  Gate  mine  is  developed  to  1,400  feet,  this 
being  the  deepest  shaft  in  Tasmania.  To  date,  about  180,000 
tons  of  ore  have  been  treated,  worth  about  70s.  a  ton,  and 
dividends  of  about  ;^300,ooo  have  been  paid.  The  mine  is  easy 
to  work,  the  ore  is  free  milling,  and  total  expenses  are  not  more 
than  29s.  a  ton. 

The  mine  is  a  puzzling  one  to  describe  :  there  are  several 
reefs,  which  appear  to  make,  or  die  out,  without  any  warning.  At 
the  1,300  foot  level  the  mine  looked  in  a  poor  state  ;  but  when  the 
shaft  was  sunk  to  1,400  feet,  and  a  cross-cut  put  in,  two  new 
makes  of  stone  were  discovered,  and  the  general  pr()S|)ects  )f  the 
mine  were  much  improved.  In  the  upper  levels  therc^  is  a  large- 
reserve  of  ore  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedlv  of  lower  value  than  that  now 
being  treated,  and  I  think  that  the  average  value  of  the  mine  is 
certainly  decreasing  with  depth.  This  mine,  to(^,  was  und(!r  offer 
to  an  English  syndicate,  but  at  the  ridiculous  price  of  /'4oo,ooo       '•'•'"' 


New  (ioldcn 
Gale  mine. 
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Most  of  the  smaller  English  companies  are  making  the  usual 
mistake  nf  creeling  machinery  before  properly  developing  the 
minu.  This  has  Iwen  proved  a  suicidal  policy  in  other  countries 
than  Nfw  Zealand.  I  suppose  of  the  48  liquidated  companies  fen- 
had  even  had  a  patch  of  payable  ore,  and  yet  nearly  all  had  mills 
erected. 

The  different  mining  districts  are  Coromandel.  Thames, 
Ohineinuri,  in  the  North  Island,  and  the  West  Co;Lst  and  Otago  in 
South.     These  1  will  take  in  detail. 

Coromandel  held  was  worked  for  thirty  years  by  local  men, 
before  the  English  companies  weri?  tloaied.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  its  mines  is  small  stringers  of  quartz,  which  as  often 
as  not  are  in  disturlx^d  country.  Here  and  there  these  stringers 
leiid  to  a  rich  jialch,  and  often,  from  not  more  th;m  a  hundred- 
weight of  rock,  many  ounces  of  gold  have  been  taken.  Such  a 
discovery  would  make  up  for  months  nf  unprofitable  working. 

But  these  rich  patches,  without  doubt,  were  most  frequent 
near  the  surface,  and  lielow  300  feet  or  so  were  few  and  far 
belwern.  .Xt  the  hvM  this  is  a  pnor  class  of  mine,  but  when  the 
rich  surface  ground  has  already  been  worked  out,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  failure.  .So  the  English  companies  found.  Of 
these  the  Hauraki  was  the  only  successful  one,  but  it  too, 
hiivinj^  worked  out  the  upper  levels,  is  now  in  a  poor  state. 

Almost  all  the  other  mines  have  now  been  liquidated.  Some 
propose  to  take  uu  properties  in  \\  est  Africa,  where  their  last  state 
will  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  remaining  mines,  subject  to 
more  ]i(]uidatiuns  before  this  is  in  print,  are  Hauraki,  Golden  Pah, 
Hauraki  Mines,    Irene,   Kathleen  Crown,  and  Royal  Oak.       I 

am  afraid  none  of  these  mines  are   any    ijjchkI.       Now   and   then    a 
patch  may  be  discovered,  but  on  the  \  u.ir's  work  there  is  a  loss. 

Near  Coromandel  are  the  Waitaia  and  Kauri  Freeholds ; 

the  latter  of  these  own  a  lot  of  jami  and  tinii)er.  and  produces  a 
little  gold,  but  I  do  not  consider  either  of  them  profitable. 

The  Thames  field.  40  miles  south  of  Coromandel.  had 
once  a  great  history,  but  is  now  practically  worked   out.      Here, 
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Otherwise,  why  in  the  next  few  years  a  number  of  other  payable 
mines  should  not  be  discovered.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  En^^lish  capital  will  be  greatly  attracted  to  new  The  position 
mines  here  for  some  time  to  come.  It  has  had  a  poor  show  up  to  l^piiaf.*'^ 
the  present,  and  there  are  still  a  lot  of  worthless  mines  to  be 
Ii(]uidat'  d.  Local  people  may  be  instrumental  in  opening  up  new- 
mines  of  value.  They  have  in  their  own  hands  the  gold-dredging 
industry  of  Otago,  and  hydraulicing  on  the  West  Coast ;  in  the 
Coromandel  Peninsula,  too,  they  are  always  at  work  on  small  quartz 
mines.      One  of  these,  the  Great  Barrier,  promised  to  earn  profits. 

As  regards  local  mining  conditions  : — Water  is  plentiful,  also  Mining 
timber  and  fuel  ;  labour  is  indifferently  good  ;  Government  labour 
regulations  are  severe,  but  exemption  can  be  got  from  the 
Minister  of  Mines  if  there  is  reason  for  it.  There  is  the  usual 
colonial  tax  of  5%  on  profits.  The  Government  yearly  report  on 
the  mines  is  the  best  of  those  issued  in  Australasia. 

All  assays  and  returns  are  made  in  sterling,  not  in  troy  GoUI  values, 
weight  or  bullion.  This  sensible  custom  was  introduced  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  silver  associated  with  the  gold  ;  in  the 
South  Island  bullion  runs  up  in  value  to  78s.  or  80s.  an  oz.,  but 
in  the  North  it  is  usually  worth  only  from  ids.  to  30s.  The 
bullion  of  the  Waihi  is  worth  less  than  20s.  an  oz. ! 

Let     me    call    the    attention     of    manawrs,    directors,    and 
secretaries  of  companies  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  to  this  point. 

New    Zealand,    the    North    Island    especially,    is    a    volcanic  a  volcanic 
country.      The   whole  of   the  island    is  of    a  soft    formation,  and  '^*'""^'^>- 
appears  to  be  continually  moving.     A  drive  along  a  level  will    not 
stand  without  timbering  ;    the   roof  would   keep   falling  in.     This 
timber,  too,  has  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  tracks  alonii' 
the  floor  relaid.     This  is  a  matter  of  some  expense. 

The  metallurgical  treatment  of  North  Island  ores,  wbrre  the\    .M,iaiiuii;i,ai 
are  usuallv  refractorv,  is  not  vet  on  a  definite  basis.      The  Wailii  has  i'"^*^'"" 
only  just  introduced  wet  crushing.      hOr  years  it  was  thought  that 
the  gold  was  in   much    too  fine  a   state   to  allow   of    this.      Some 
mines  still  crush  dry.     Apparently  the   ordinary  wet  crushing  and 
cyaniding  can  be  adapted  to  most  of  the  ores. 


.■:;-;-.ii    ■: 
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iM-rii  rxiciulri]  :  st-\cT;il  'if  the  chutrs  have  taken  on  a  diflTerent 
an- 'I''  »>r  ilip.  and  s«»  on.  I  mvsrlf  ilo  not  carry  in  mv  head  a 
ili^iinct  plan  of  the  mim-  as  ii  has  evolved  up  to  the  present. 
lUii  I  ilo  know  witlioiii  (]iK*siion  that  it  is  a  better  mine  to-day 
ihan  ii  was  thn-t*  \r.irs  a;jt».  ami  it  is  onlv  second  to  Mount 
M«»p'.m  .mioni*  all  Ausiralasian  ''itKl  mines. 

The  tire  ileveIt»[KHl  n«»w  is  much  ;  hut  that  insight  is  far  more 
still.  1  place  the  toial  ai  well  ovrr  a  millit^n  tons.  When  1 
inspecicil  the  mine,  ihr  cpi^>-cui  at  the  fifth  level  was  just  being 
tlriven.  An  .iiiv:'re^.ue  wiJih  nf  op-  had  been  piissed  through  of 
S' «  feti.  anil  one-half  of  this  was  rej).irted  as  payable.  This 
intlicaieil  that  new  on*  K-nses  were  makiuij  at  this  level.  Since 
ihrn  these  new  bodies  have  been  «>peneii  up  e.xten.sively,  showing 
hi-h  \ahies.  and  aiKlin^:  ver\  ;^re.iily  to  the  size  of  the  mine. 

Mip*  is  a  mine  witli  an  i»rr  chuie  in  places  2,000  feet  long. 
with  n\f  in*  six  «ire  lunlirs.  st»me  i»f  which  are  almost  immense, 
.in»l  w  ill"!  «»rr  reserves  U^v  man\  \  ears  aheatl.  It  is  as  vet  onlv 
•  •priirMl  i!..\\n  t«>  50k^  ffei  ^r  si».  (  M'  course  a  mine  is  at  its  best 
ill  -"^.v  -'n--  jHiim.  an*!  ilii^  sp;«n'.iil  iifth  level  of  the  Waihi  may 
'     ■  '  -:   :    ■:  :.      1*   :    -.!»:-  --    :"^  .:  ':  :•-  :mi  ?      Many  <ire  bodies 

:■    I      ■  ■"'    :    v.     \\]\\   should  n«)i  this  one  ."^ 

■  \:-  ■•  :   :;•  .:   :  •■    W'.iihi  sh<»uld   hold  u'i>rxl 

•  —     ':    \\        ■  ■■     siuii    .1   mine    as  the 
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basis  should  not  be  more  than   22s.  a  ton,  and   might  be  lowered 
to  20s.     This  would  leave  26s.  a  ton  profit. 

r^inallv,  I  believe  the  capacity  of  Waihi  to  be  this  : —  Capacity  of 

'  '  the  mine  and 

prolmble 

Ore  treated  monthly  ...  ...  ...  21,000  tons.  profits. 

Yield,  at  48s.  a  ton...  ...  ...  ...  ...       ;;^5o,40o 

(.'ost,  at  22s.  a  ton   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  23,100 


Profit  ...        ;^2  7,300 

Yearly  profit  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         327.600 

Etjual  to  over  60/,  on  the  cai)ital. 

The  mine  has  been  always  handled  carefully  both  by  the 
manaijement  and  directorate  ;  but  a  weak  spot  has  been  the 
amount  of  money  advanced  to  finance  the  Union  Waihi 
Company.  When  I  .saw  this  mine  I  thoujjht  very  little  of  it — an 
oj)inion  backed  by  the  men  who  had  developed  the  mine.  The 
prospects  of  the  Union  Waihi  were  never  good  enough  to  « 
warrant  so  much  money  being  spent  on  it. 

Waihi  Grand  Junction.     This  mine  has  two  leases,  one  of  ^'a»hi  (irami 
which   joins   on    to   each    end  of   the  Waihi.      The  Waihi  lode,  {issue<i 
therefore,  runs  through  all  the  ground  of  the  Grand  Junction,  and  i7o.odo 
as  it  has  been  already  proved  payable  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  ^^  ^^^^^'^) 
of  each  boundary,  prospects  of  the  latter  mine  can  be  estimated. 
The  main  ore  chute  of   the  Waihi  seems  to  be  dipping  into  the 
north    lease  of  the  (irand  Junction,  and   if   it    continued    would 
enter  its  eround  at  a  payable  depth.     On  this  north  lease,  when  ^^iii  i)roi)ai>iy 

11111  r  1  .  ^"^  al)s<>rl)ed 

I  was  there,  the  lode  had  been  cut  at  500  feet.      It  was  a  big  ore  i)>  Waihi 
body,  but  being  far  above  the  line  of  the  chute,  was  of  low  grade. 
Heavy  water   was  met  here,  and  the  mine  was  for  a  long  time 
shut  down.      In  time  when  this  shaft  has  been  sunk  further  thert! 
will  be  a  good  chance  of  finding  payable  ore. 

On  the  south  lease,  a  shaft  is  sunk  within  30  feet  of 
Waihi  boundary.  Here  patch(\s  of  pay  ore  were  found,  hut 
the  ground  was  much  disturbed.  As  the  general  U'v.m\  of  the 
Waihi  chutes  are  to  the  north,  I  hardly  expect  much  from  this 
lease.  Of  course,  a  new  chute  miuht  be  found  here,  hut  I  do  not 
fnk  so. 
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The  speculative  chances  of  W'aihi  Grand  Junction  are  first- 
rate.  There  is  quite  a  probability  of  the  mine  being  absorbed  by 
the  Waihi.  The  price  to  be  paid  in  such  an  event  would  be.  1 
think,  well  over  ^i  a  share.  In  any  case  the  shares  are  among  the 
best  purely  speculative  ventures  that  could  l^e  named. 

Waiickauri :  A  f^w  miles  from  here  is  the  Waitekauri. 

The  dangers  of  mining  are  shown  full  well  in  this  mine 
When  I  saw  it  in  nSgS,  its  prospects  were  of  the  best.  The  first 
level  had  payable  ore  for  i,ckdo  feet  in  length.  The  second  showed 
S20  feet  of  Lrood  ore.  with  the  face  still  showimjT  well.  The  third 
was  o[:cned  just  after  this,  still  in  good  ore. 

iioni:  wron^  But  the  ore  chute  went  wront:  altogether  below  that;    the 

ground  opened  in  the  bottom,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  is 
unpayable.  The  good  ore  exposed  in  the  upper  levels  has  been 
nt*arlv  all  worked  out,  and  the  outlook  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 
1  here  is  a  chance,  just  a  chance,  that  the  ore  chute  will  make 
again,  but  the  balance  of  experi(Mice  is  against  it. 

,^'r''  ,  New  Waitekauri  Extended.     Since  I  saw  this  mine  I  have 

I'.Nt.i.ir.i.        alwiiys  had  the  idea  that  it  might  he  made  to  pay.      Hut  not  in  the 

\va\  it  has  been  handlccl.  Its  innncx'  has  In-en  frittered  away 
on  a  mill  and  aerial  trainlinc.  when  it  should  have  l)ecn  spent 
solcK   in  niin<'  dcxclopnicnt. 

I  \v\'v  is  a  mine  with  a  ^ji\'r\\\  l)od\  of  on^  It  is  20  to  ;o  leet 
with',  and  proxcd  o\cr  a  big  area.  The  then  manager  told  me 
i)ositi\'elv  that  a  «''c»'»d  deal  of  ihi^  was  worth  ;os.  a  t(^n  :  it  is  nut 
relrartorx  ,  and  at  e\-en  a  lower  tiL^iire  ought  to  be  profitably 
worked. 

Hut  the  conipan\'s  funds  should  ha\'e  been  spent  in  exploitino" 
this  ore  Inulin^"  out  how  niu(  h  there  realK'  was  ot  pavable 
\ahie  not  in  rushing  up  niaclniK  r\  and  tr.uiiwavs.  It  is  not  a 
mine  that  can  l)e  worked  on  a  sniill  ^eal<'.  1  )e\elopmcnt  sIkhiUI 
have  'M^WK^^  ahead  till  there  w  '  ^oubt  of  the  existtMice  -  -if  it  does 
exist     of  a  l)i<'"  bod\  of  ^nd  then  a  lari»;e  mill   -driven 

by  steam  power  -shot  '"      '   "*"e  very  mouth  of 

the  tunned   -a  natural 
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I  may  be  wrong  in  attributing  payability  to  this  mine,  but  as 
yet  it  has  never  been  proved  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Waitekauri  Cross  and  N.  Z.  Jubilee  in  this  neighbour-  waitekauri 
hood  are,  I  think,  no  good.  N.z.juWiee. 

Komata  Reefs.     The  problem  before  this  mine,  when  I  saw  Komata 

Reefs. 

it,  was  to  drive  a  tunnel  3,000  feet  to  get  several  hundred  feet  of 
*  backs '  on  the  reef  which  had  already  been  worked  down  to  the 
level  of  the  tunnel  above  that.  But  this  reef,  at  best,  is  only  three 
feet  thick,  with  an  ore  chute  200  feet  long.  The  mine  has  been  a 
well-handled  one,  but  I  cannot  see  that  its  prospects  are  good. 

At  Karangahake  in  this  district,  are  three  mines,  the  iCyanyahake 
N.  Z.  Crown  mines.  Talisman  Consolidated,  and  Woodstock. 
These  reefs  are  inter-stratified  veins  of  great  persistence,  both 
laterally  and  in  depth,  with  an  average  width  of  3-4  feet,  and  gold 
contents  distributed  rather  evenly.  Owing  to  the  steep  contour  of 
this  mountain  through  which  they  run,  it  has  been  possible  to  expose 
a  great  depth  on  these  veins  by  adit  tunnels.  At  these  lowest 
points  the  same  conditions  as  to  width  and  value  are  maintained.  It 
may  be  said  without  doubt  that  these  reefs  show  a  great  tonnage 
in  sight  ;  as  to  the  value  of  this,  a  quite  large  proportion  seems 
to  be  payable. 

N.  Z.  Crown  mines.     The  reef  worked  by  the  Crown  mines  n.z.  Grown 
crops  out  at  the  base,  and  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  into  the  heart  ^ull^\ 
of  which  adits  have   been  driven   a  distance  of   over   2,000   feet,  ^^ooo 
Below  water  level,  again,  a  fine  shaft,  29 J  feet  within  timbers,  and  ^^  shares . 
containing  powerful  pumping  and  hauling  gear,  is  being  sunk  on 
the  reef   at   an  angle  of  50''.     A   central   compressor,  driven    by 
water    power,   is    used    for   both   hauling,    pumping,   drilling,   and 
ventilation,  and    is  economically  a  success.     The   reef    is    i\   fwx 
wide.     There  are  several  hundred  thousand  tons  exposed  by  th(: 
adit  tunnels.     A  great  deal  of  this  is  payable  ore. 

There  are  60  stamps,  crushing  about  33.000  tons  a  year. 
The  recovery  is  about  ^2  a  ton.  On  this  a  profit  of  rather  over 
5%    on    the    capital    is   earned,    and    paid    in    dividends.      I    had 
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th4)UjLjht  that  by  this  time  20  more  stamps  would  have  l>een 
erected  :  but  I  beh'eve  the  present  return  can  be  kept  up  for  a 
LTood  manv  vears. 

This  is  a  well-manatred  mine. 


Tali-sUKiii 

C'oll.snlidatcil 


Talisman  Consolidated.     Here  attain  is  a  mine  which,  bv 

(issind  means  of  adit  levels,  has  exposed  a  verj'  large  tonnage  of  ore,  and 

2<)2.<i<K)  has  (Tecied  70  stamps  t**  treat  this.     The  value  of  the  ore  in  this 

'^    ^  '  '"*        mine,  I  believe,  is  i^ooil.     As  I  crawled  through  the  stopes  I  got 

that  impr<.'ssi(>n.  I  assume  that  much  of  the  ore  in  sight  is  payable, 
which  would  rrive  several  hundred  thousand  tons  as  a  reserve 
alreailv  in  si^ht.  I  cannot  estimate  what  this  mine  is  likelv  to 
yield,  but  I  wouKl  place  the  ore  as  of  higher  average  grade  than 
the  adjacent  C'rown  mines. 

It  is  an  unfawnirable  feature  about  the  Talisman  that  it  is 
pulftHl  so  noiiceablv  in  several  financial  papers.  A  good  mine 
ncciis  ito  f'itsh.  luii  in  this  case  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  those 
coniroIIinL:  ihe  mine  re.illv  believe  in  it. 

Woodstock.     So  ftir   this  mine  is  a  disappointment.      In   its 

c.uliri-  iJ.iNs  all  the  richest  iM'c  was  picked  out,  and  money  was 
M|iiaiul('iril  o\(M'  usrK^ss  metallurgical  processes.  No  doubt  the 
a\(*iai;('  \alur  of  ihr  ore  in  ihi^i  mine  is  poorer  than  in  the  two 
dial  adjoin  ii.  but  1  iK>  n«»i  think  its  |)(wition  a  hopeless  one. 

(  )ii   ihi'  wrsi   roa^i   i>t   the  South  Island  there  are  such   hand- 

hMDoiiih    r«>ihrMw   a^   ilu'   Collingwood,    Taitapu    Estate,    and 

(ioldon    Blocks  (Taitapu-.      I   am  afraid  these  are  not  much  good. 
In   iIh-    l\<rli,»n  di^iiiri  aie  tonnd  die  subsidiary  companies   of 

< I     I    dh   (Consolidated  Goldtields  of  New  Zealand.     That  corporation 

ll.i.iicd  oil  die  Pii»''usN.  \\\\v  o;nr.  a\\k\  Mumphre\'s  (iullv  mines, 
.iM<l    I.   iImIi   woikln;:    ilu-  W'raati  oT  Nations  and  (lolden   bdt^ece 

'■"'  ■' ■■  .  I. urn-.  I  Ih'.c  iwo  laiicr  m\'  n«>\\  provlucin^  ^old.  In  each  there 
I.    ..iiiH     |M\.il'lt'   oic    in    ^i-.du.  but    no:    rnou-^h   to  yet  justify  their 

l|i  il  .il  h  Ml 

I  Ii<    I   .Ml-.,  ilidaicil  ('oni|>an\   b.oMs.  in  addition,  the  controllinjj^ 
•'III  ii   ,1   ni  dir  '.h.uc'^  t»l    its  llu\'r  >iib>idiar\   mines. 
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Otago 

dredjjing 

industry. 


C)tS4;o  qiiariz 
mines. 


New  Zealand 
mines  worth 
watching. 


fluming — with  poorer  ground  to  be  worked  on  the  head  of  it  — 
is  likely  to  bring  this  industry  to  a  natural  end  before  long. 

There  remains  only  the  Otago  district.  Here  dredging 
for  gold  in  the  rivers  is  the  main  thing  :  it  has  been  successful, 
but  is  now  quite  overdone. 

The  yield  from  Otago  dredges  to  date  is  about  1 50,000  ozs.  of 
gold.  A  yield  of  6d.  to  the  cubic  yard  of  sand  pays  well,  but 
only  the  dredges  located  on  the  richest  stretches  have  been 
successful. 

In  the  mountains  of  Otago  are  some  small  quartz  mines 
owned  by  English  companies.  Of  these  the  0.  ?•  Q.  (Waipori) 
is  the  only  one  worth  mention.  It  will  be  a  small  gold- 
producer  ;  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  per- 
manently good. 

The  Blue  Spur  and  GabrieFs  Gully  is  an  hydraulic  mine 
here  which  earns  enough  to  pay  8%  on  its  26,000  preference 
shares,  and  a  small  dividend  on  104,000  ordinary  shares. 

The  mines  worth  watching  in  New  Zealand  are — 


Wailii. 

Waihi  (irand  Junction. 

Waiiekauri. 

N.  Z.  Cnnvn  mines. 


Talisman  Consolidated. 

Progress. 

(,'onsolidated  G.  F.  of  N.  Z. 

New  Inkerman. 


New  Ciuiiiea. 


Report  of 
j^old  nrc 
oxag^cialed. 


New  Guinea  is  now  referred  to  as  a  coming  gold  producer  of 
importance  ;  but  my  information  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  usual,  the 
value  of  the  discoveries  is  ofreatlv  exai»-Lrerated.  On  the  mainland, 
neither  in  German,  Dutch,  nor  Knglish  territory  have  reefs  yet 
been  found.  From  time  to  time  parlies  of  diggers  from  Australia, 
some  hundreds  in  all,  have  prospected  the  river  beds  and  valleys, 
and  from  these  sources,  or  by  jjurchase  from  the  natives,  have 
gained  a  fair  amount  of  alluvial  gold.  But  half  of  these  men  have 
died  from  fever,  or  have  been  killed  for  the  table  by  the  natives, 
and  at  present  prospecting  is  not  making  much  progress.  What- 
ever be  the  value  for  the  mainland,  as  a  gold  producer,  it  lies 
ahead  ;   as  yet  no  accurate  forecasts  can  be  made. 
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The  present  headquarters  of  gold  mining  in   New  Guinea  is  Wtxxiiark 
on  Woodlark  Island,  which  lies  off  the  extreme  S.E.  corner  of  the 
mainland.     Here  live,  or  in  the  fever  season  die,  some  hundreds 
of  whites,  and  native  workers  are  brought  over  on  contract  from 
the  mainland. 

The  Woodlark  Island  mine  is  supposed  to  be  a  dyke, 
carrying  gold.  Its  width  is  reported  as  going  up  to  20  feet  or 
more,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  only  two  or  three  feet  carry 
payable  gold.  Opinions  as  to  its  value  differ  greatly  ;  in  any  case 
hardly  any  development  has  been  yet  done.  A  mill  is  being 
.erected  to  crush  from  this  unproved  mine. 

'm 

The  adjoining   mine  to   this,   working  the   same    lode,    and  Kuiamadou. 
owning  the  deep   level  of  part  of  the  Woodlark    Island,  is   the 
Kuiamadou.     Here  also  development  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
prove  anything  definite. 

The  Woodlark  Ivanhoe,  another  unproved  mine,  is  erecting  Woodiark 
a   mill,   and  the  Suloga  Company  is  building  a  dredge    for  the  suiuga 
alluvial  sands. 

It  will  be  seen  that  everything  is  as  yet  supposititious  :  no  Conclusions. 
ore  in  sitjjht ;  no  definite  reports  to  hand  ;  and  as  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  my  experience  tells  me  that 
all  is  not  right  with  the  Woodlark  Island  mines.  On  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  Missima,  there  was  some  prospecting,  but  nothing  of 
value  has  been  found. 
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TilE   GOLD   -MINES   OF   INMIIA   AND   TIIK   MALAY   PKNIXSL'LA. 

The  principal  gold  mines  in  India  are  situated  in  the 
Kolar  district  of  the  native  Slate  of  Mysore.  The  boundarj' 
line  of  the  Madras  Presidency  is  only  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
and,  as  the  gold  i>caring  formation  continues  in  that  direction, 
the  most  southerly  mine  of  the  group  is  actually  situated  in 
Madras.  The  mines  are  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
the  Madras- Bangalore  line,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  from 
either  Bombay  in  forty  hours,  Madras  in  twelve  hours,  or 
Tutecorin  in  thirty  hours.  The  country  surrounding  the 
mines,  which  lies  at  an  t--le\'ati(in  of  2,Soo  feet,  pijssesscs  few- 
features  of  interest ;  the  blue  outlines  of  mountain  ranges  are 
visible  in  the  distance,  but  the  near  neighbourhood  shows  only 
an  undulating,  uncultivated  tree-dotted  expanse,  in  contrast  to 
the  luxurious  foliage  and  well-tilled  paddy  fields  of  the  lower- 
lying  ground  of  Southern  India.  The  climate  is  fairly  good, 
although  mild  forms  of  fever  and  ague  are  common,  but 
Europeans  run  a  risk  from  the  epidemics  of  cholera  and  small- 
pox continually  breaking  out  among  the  native  workmen. 

There  are  sixteen  mining  companies  at  Kolar,  and  there 
are  at  present  over  600  stamps  at  work.  The  central  three 
or  four  miles  of  reef  presents  almost  as  crowded  and  busy  a 
scene  as  a  like  section  of  the  main  reef  near  Johannesburg. 
although  the  substantial  stone  chimneys  and  red  tiled  roofs 
are  in  contrast  to  the  smoke  stacks  and  everlasting  galvanised 
iron  of  South  Africa. 
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As  regards  the  geology  of  the  field,  the  formation  in  <it<>i«»Ki<ai. 
which  the  reefs  are  found  is  a  bed  of  schistose  rock,  which 
is  about  fifteen  miles  long.  In  the  centre,  this  bed  is  from 
three  to  four  miles  broad,  but  towards  each  end  it  tapers  down 
to  a  much  narrower  width,  and  finally  disappears.  This  bed 
of  schist  is  surrounded  by  granite,  so  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  field  can  be  easily  determined.  A  curious  feature  of  this 
schist  formation  is  that  at  one  side  it  dips  east,  at  the  other  side 
west,  while  in  the  middle  it  lies  vertically.  It  is,  I  think, 
quite  certain   that  the  main    or     *  Champion '     lode    is    a    fissure  The  *(hjiin. 

1  1  •  1  '111  P'""  *    I'Klf. 

vein.  Although  m  places  considerably  cut  up  by  dykes  and 
faults,  it  holds  its  course  in  depth  with  regularity,  and 
throughout  probably  averages  four  feet  in  width,  with  a  dip  of 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  degrees.  To  the  north  and  south 
extremities  of  the  field  the  lode  splits  up  into  several  sections, 
and  these,  although  carrying  gold,  are  treacherous  and 
irregular.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  scries  of  rath  3,000  fe(!t 
to  the  west,  known  as  the  West  Reefs.  Several  of  th(ise  are  'ii>«Wrsf 
worked  by  different  companies,  but  although  well-defined  and 
regular  bodies,  they  have  not  yet  been  found  [)ayable. 

To  summarise  the    reefs,    there    are:-    T'irstly,    the  main  or  Drvripiionof 
'Champion'    lode    on     which    the    richest    mines    are    situat<Ml  ; 
secondly,    the    branch    sections  of    th(;    main    lode,    [)ayable    in 
places,   but  not  regular  in  gold  contents  ;  and,  thirdly,    the  W(?st 
Reefs,  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  found  payabl(!. 

The  payable  gold  always  occurs  in  chutes.  I'dr  exaniplr, 
you  may  drive  for  300  feet  on  a  well-defirufd  re^.f  that  onl\ 
carries  i  dwt.  of  gold  to  the  ton  ;  the  next  assa\  will  giv  i  n/. 
to  the  ton.  and  without  any  visible  (:han;^e  in  ili*-  n.itun-  n\  iIm 
reef,  you  will  find  yourself  in  rich  chute  orr-.  Ihis  rii;i\  ^oniiin;' 
for  100.  200,  or  500  feet,  when  the  gold  will  givr:  r>iif  ;i  .  .uH/N  f,|>. 
as  it  came  in.  These  chutes  can  t^f-neralK  b^*  r^li'-'l  on  to 
continue   in   depth,    but   instead    of  going    strai;^lii    do. mi.     ti,/  , 


'  )%•  •  ii  i't". 
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always  cHp  rapidly  to  the  north.  The  consequence  uf  this 
is  that  a  chute  of  ore  discovered  near  the  north  boundary  of 
a  mine  Is  of  comparatively  little  value  to  it.  because  at  a  depth 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  It  will  probably  have  dipped  entirely  into 
the  next  property.  Althou^'h  the  chutes  usually  hold  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Some  valuable 
chutes,  which  were  worked  for  years,  have  now  given  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  deepest  workings  on  the  fields 
show  the  chutes  to  carry  a  good  value.  I  think  that  on  the 
central  section  of  the  lode  the  chutes  wilt  probably  continue 
payable  to  a  depth  of  well  on  for  3,000  feet  on  the  incline. 

The  commencement  of  modern  mining  in  the  Kolar  district, 
which  dates  from  about  1880.  was  due  to  the  discovery  of 
ancient  workings,  many  of  which  can  still  be  inspected.  The 
ancients  prospected  about  on  the  surface  outcrops  till  they 
came  upon  a  chute  of  rich  ore.  This  they  would  work  out, 
with  their  rude  appliances,  actually  to  a  depth  of  150  or  200 
feet.  The  method  employed  was  evidently  to  heat  the  ore  by 
means  of  a  fire,  and  then  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it.  After 
this  it  was  rendered  more  friable,  and  could  be  worn  away  by 
being  hammered  with  pieces  of  a  harder  rock.  More  strange 
than  this  must  have  been  the  methcxls  used  for  getting  rid  of 
the  big  flow  of  water  that  would  be  encountered  in  depth, 
and  especially  for  keeping  the  water  away  from  the  fires. 
Large  gangs  of  workmen  must  have  been  employed  to 
continually  bale  and  pass  up  vessels  of  water  to  the  surface. 
As  if  to  bear  out  this,  1  was  shown  an  old  working  in 
the  Coromandel  mine  in  which  were  the  remains  of  hundreds 
of  old  vessels  for  carrying  water,  while  series  of  niches, 
evidently  to  hold  the  feet  of  the  workmen  who  were  baling 
and  passing  up  the  water,   were  cut  in  the  footwalls, 

1  spent  two,  weeks  at  Kolar  in  1898  inspecting  every  mine 
thfit    was    at  J^^^B^  have  since    then     folhawed    closely     the 
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development  of  the  field.  Although  I  do  not  think  that  in 
every  case  the  best  methods  for  the  cheap  extraction  of  gold 
are  employed,  yet  every  mine  on  the  Kolar  field,  successful  or 
not,  is  at  least  an  honestly  conducted,  legitimate  mining  venture. 
The  chief  defect  in  the  system  of  working  is  a  lack  of  cen- 
tralisation of  machinery  and  plant.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  which  prevailed  until  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  plant  had  to  be 
increased  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  mines.  For 
example,  several  of  the  largest  mines  possess  three  mills.  Each 
mine  has  from  three  to  five  hauling  shafts  and  from  three  to  five 
air  compressors,  and  several  stone-crushing  stations.  Separate 
boiler  plants  are  required  for  most  of  these.  The  result  of  this 
is  increased  costs  in  fuel  and  labour.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  can  be   blamed  for  this  state   of  affairs.     In  the  bigger  uckof 

i.  111  1*11  '1  <  centralisation. 

mines  it  is  now  being  gradually  remedied,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
it  means  much  higher  costs  for  working. 

Another  defect,   to  my  mind,   is  the  way  the  accounts  are  No  system  of 

keeping 

made  out.  The  reports  issued  by  the  different  companies  are  niining  costs 
exhaustive,  except  as  regards  the  details  of  expenditure.  In  exj^nditure. 
the  Mysore  report  for  1900,  for  example,  you  have  the  bare 
statement:  'Wages  and  Material,  ^121,747  ' !  Nowhere  is  this 
analysed  under  different  headings.  The  other  mines  are  equally 
lacking  in  analyses  of  expenditure.  In  gold-mining  accounts  a 
separate  statement  of  working  costs  should  always  be  given, 
and  a  minute  analysis  of  expenditure,  worked  out  to  the  ton 
milled,  should  show  the  cost  of  every  material  and  [)rocess 
employed.  Without  this  system  of  accounts  for  the  Kolar 
mines  the  full  value  of  centralisation  of  plant  will  not  make 
itself  apparent.  Again,  there  is  the  hateful  use  on  this  uM 
of  the  long  ton,  viz.,  of  2,240  lbs.,  instead  of  the  decimal  ton.  of 
2,000  lbs.  The  latter  is  the  measure  now  in  use  in  all  the 
most  advanced  mining  countries.  Why  do  not  the  directors  of 
the  Indian  mines  decide  to  use  it  in  future  ? 
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few    whites 
go    oui    on 


Speaking  ^encnilly.  the  management  uf  these  mmes  is  of 
a  jjood  standard.  Thr  directors,  loo,  1  believe  to  be  more 
scrupulous  than  is  usually  the  case  with  mining  directors. 
CcimhininK  these  two  factors  it  may  be  said  that  shareholders  in 
the  Indian  mines  are  dealt  with  justly — which  they  no  doubt 
appreciate. 

l-'or  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  difHcuk  to  get  at  the 
exact  working  costs  of  the  mines.  In  the  bigger  mines  they 
vary  from  about  .14s.  to  45s.  a  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  but  one  ts 
not  ;»ivcn  an  opportunity  to  analyse  the  figures. 

WhtttT  labour  is  not  a  heavy  item  ;  there  arc 
underground,  and  these  arc  mostly  Italians,  who 
contract  at  from  /6  -^S  a  month. 

Black  labour,  at  the  first  glance,  seems  to  be  cheap.  The 
average  native  receives  from  sd.  to  8d.  a  day,  and  natives  at 
about  this  rate  of  wage  are  employed  to  work  rock-drills,  to 
blast,  to  drive  engines,  and.  generally,  to  do  all  sorts  of  work 
that  in  other  gold-mining  countries  could  only  be  entrusted  to 
white  men.  All  sloping  is  let  by  the  fathom  to  native  con- 
tractors, so  that  the  responsibility  of  a  regular  supply  of  labour 
falls  more  on  the  contractors  thiui  on  the  company ;  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  native  labour  however.  With  all  this,  native 
underground  labour  is  not  cheap.  The  rock-drill  men  show 
no  altility  to  save  dynamitt,  the  ordinary  hammer  or  stope 
native  docs  not  get  through  h;ilf  the  work  of  a  Rand  Kaffir, 
while  one  and  all  need  the  closest  supervision  or  they  would 
not  work  at  all. 

Timber  has  to  be  used  in  (|uaiititi(.;s  in  all  the  mines,  and 
is  an  expensive  item.  It  is  brought  from  Calicut  on  the  west 
coast,  some  of  it,  especially  the  teak  wood,  being  among  the 
hardest  of  all  timbers. 

Coal  is,  relatively,  the  he:iviest  item,  aiui  its  cost  probibly 
ranges  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  ton  ofQ|^iiil]ed.      IV'ngal,  Hyderabad. 
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Australian,  and  English  coals  have  been  tried,  costing  from  about 
24s.  to  35s.  per  ton  delivered.     In  future  the  Hyderabad  coal  will 
probably   be  used.      Dynamite,   owing  to  the  great  hardness  of  Dynamite. 
the  rock,   and  to  the  want  of  skill  of  the  native  workman,  is  a 
moderately  heavy   item.     All  the  mines  are  supplied   under  one 
contract.     The  contract  price  is  about  70s.  a  ton  for  dynamite  ; 
for  gelignite  it   is  correspondingly   less.     The  average  cost,  per 
ton   milled,  works  out  at   under   3s.     The  scarcity   of  the  water  Water, 
supply   forms   a  serious   question.      Several  of  the  larger  mines, 
notably  the   Mysore  and   Champion   Reef,   have  at  times  barely 
enouijh  water  to  keep  their  stamps  at  work.     Cyanide  treatment  Cyanide. 
is    cheup.      Tailings    can    be    screened,    filled    into    tanks,    and 
emptied  for  4d.  per  ton.     The  extractions  are  fairly  good.     I'he 
Mysore  C:mpany  has  erected  a  large  plant  to  treat  slimes   and 
residues,  which  assay  only  2  dwts.,  and  a  profit  is  made  on  this. 
To    secure    good    cyanide    extractions,   it  is   necessary  to  use  a 
screen  in  the  battery  of  at  least   1,200  mesh.      Shaft   sinking  is  Shaft  sinking, 
carried  on  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  per   month. 
The  excuses  offered  for  this  low  standard  of  work  are  hardness 
of  rock  and   climatic  effect  upon   the  white  miner,   but  there   is 
room    for    improvement.      The    estimate    by    the    Nundydroog 
Company    for   a    shaft     1,000    feet    deep,     timbered,    and    fully 
equipped    with    hauling,    pumping,    and    rock-drilling    machinery, 
is    Rs.326    per   foot    (^21.    15s.). 
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The  mines  of  the  Kolar  field,  lying  as  they  do  in  the  native  legislation. 
State   of   Mysore,    come   under   the   government   of  that    State. 
The  ground  on  which   the  mines  are  is  part  of  the  area   of  a 
concession  granted  by  the  Mysore  Government  to  certain  parties 
about    1 88 1.      The    royalty    to    the    Mysore    Government    from 
this    concession    was   fixed    at    5%    of  the  gross   yield,    and  the 
period   of  the  concession  for  thirty  years  ;   it  will,  therefore,  be 
seen   that   the   leases   of  all  the   mines  on   the  Kolar  field  have 
only  nine   years  to  run.     At  present,  the  royalty  paid  yearly  to  Royalty  to 
the  Mysore  Government  from  the  Kolar  mines  is  about  ;C^5yOOO,  ciovcmmcnt. 
besides    large    indirect     receipts     from     railways     and    from    the 
subsidiary  industries  the  gold  mining  has  brought  into  existence. 
It  has  been  recently  notified  that  the  leases  will  be  renewed  for 
a    further    thirty    years.      The     terms    to    be    imposed    by    the  Mysore 
Government    for   the    new   leases   are   to    be    5%   of  gross  yield  Rcguiati 


ions. 


as  before,  plus  an  extra  2^%  on   dividends. 

And  now  as  to  the  value  of  these  mines.  On  the  main,  or  Classification 
*  Champion  lode  are  located  the  Mysore,  Champion  Keef,  mines. 
Ooregum  and  part  of  the  Nundydroog,  and  the  deep  level  ground 
of  these  is  owned  by  the  Gold  fields  of  My. sore.  This  is  the 
really  good  area.  I  take  it  that  mining  speculators  need  not 
bother  much  about  anything  outside  it.  To  the  north  of  this, 
on  the  branch  sections  of  the  main  lode,  there  is  good  ore  showing 
at  present  in  the  Kennedy's  section  of  Nundydroog,  and  in 
Balaghat,  but  the  ore  chutes  on  these  branches  arc  too  irregular 
to  rely  on  much. 

On  the  branches  of  the  main  lode,  and  on  the  west  reefs,  the 
mines  are  part  of  Nundydroog,  Mysore  West  and  W'ynaad, 
Coromandel,  Balaghat,  Road  Block,  Oriental,  Nine  Reefs, 
Kempinkote,  Mysore  Reefs,  and  Yerrakonda,  but  with  the  two 
exceptions  mentioned  there  is  no  really  payable  ore  being  opciud 
in  any  of  these. 

On  the  main  lode  the  rich  chutes  invariably  di[)  to  the  north. 
The  chutes  once  worked  in  the  north  end  of  the  Mysore  passed 
into  the  Champion  Reef;  and  a  big  chute  in  Champion  Rcct, 
which  a  year  or    two  ago    pas.sed  into   Ooregum,   iinprovcil   the 
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prospects  of  that  ininf  ijreaily ;  still  further  north  the  -rood  ore 
passed  (Hit  (»f  ("ornmanclel  into  Bal;i^h.ii.  A  reference  tn  the 
acconipanyinj;  nia[)  will  show  the  tendency  of  these  ore  chutes; 
it  should  be  studied  rather  carefully. 

The   four  principal  mines  on  the  main  lode  are  doing  very 

well    indeed    at    present.       In    each    there    is   ore    developed — of 

equally  as  good  value  as  that  now  being  mined — for  several  years 

ahciid,    and     the     bottom    workings,    on    the    whole,    look    well- 

ofTbe^rin^'^    The    yield    on    the    shares    of    these    four    mines    now    averages 

dpaUhares.        ;iboLlt    IO%. 

I'hrit  is  one  side  of  the  question.  Three  years  ago,  when  1 
had  seen  far  fewer  mines,  and  had  still  a  few  illusions  left.  I  was 
satisfied  to  place  Mysore  and  Champion  Reef  on  a  io%, 
and  Nundydroog  and  Onregum  nn  a  15%  basis.  But  I 
know  now  that  no  gold  mine  in  the  world,  unless  the  ore  is 
practically  all  in  sight,  is  worth  buying  into  on  a  lo"*^  basis. 
What  does  this  ba.sis  mciin .'  1 1  means  that  the  investor 
does  not  get  his  original  capital  back  for  10  years,  and  that 
at  least  15  years  is  required  to  pay  off  both  capital  and  interest. 
These  Indian  mines  have  ore  reserves  averaging  2-3  years  ahead. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  like  quantity  as  being  ore  in  sight,  but 
Themisiakc  ^Qt  actually  blockcd  out.  The  investor  has  therefore  security  for 
mimng  share  fivc  ycars'  profits,  and  has  to  take  the  risk  of  payable  ore  being 
10  per  cent,  found  to  last  for  another  10  years  after  that.  Looked  at  as  a 
genuine  investment  it  is  not  good  enough.  Many  people  will 
reply  to  this  that  the  permanence  of  these  mines  in  depth  is  quite 
assured.  To  this  I  answer,  and  I  give  several  hundred  examples 
in  this  book  to  prove  it,  that  the  permanence  of  no  mine  is 
proved  one  foot  beyond  what  can  actually  be  seen.  These  four 
Indian  mines  are  far  and  away  sounder  than  the  average  property, 
and  I  believe  that  the  evidence  is  in  fa\'our  of  the  reef  continuing 
payable  to  perhaps  2,500  or  even  3,000  feet  on  the  incline;  but 
even  then,  on  the  basis  of  ore  in  sight,  they  ought  to  yield  the 
investor  more  than  they  do  now.  It  is  the  fate  of  every  chute  of 
ore  in  the  world  to  go  wrong  at  some  depth  or  other.  How  many 
have   even   lasted   to    ' '  'in   these   mines  ?     The 
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Mysore  mine,  so  far,  is  the  deepest  on  the  incline  of  the  reef,  and 
in  this  mine,  below  2,000  feet,  there  is  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
value.     I   do   not  say   that   there  is  any  sign  of  the  mine  cominj(  intrinsically, 

,  ,  .  1   .       1  t*^<^5>e  Indian 

to  an  end,  but  I  certamly  beheve  that  the  mine  was,  and  is,  better  shares  are  no 
above  2,000  feet  than  it  ever  will  be  below  it.  I  believe  that  '^^^^'^^^^  • 
when  the  other  mines  reach  the  present  depth  of  Mysore,  they, 
too,  will  find  a  falling  off  in  gold  contents.  These  mines  have 
>vorked  their  richest  ore — it  is  not  before  them  ;  they  are  getting 
to  a  great  depth  ;  and  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  whole  world 
that  ore  chutes  get  poorer  and  poorer,  even  the  best  of  them, 
and  finally  die  out.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Looking  at  it  from  that  side,  I  have  to  say  that  these  shares  are 
now  standing  at  more  than  their  intrinsic  value. 

Mysore. — The   future   of   this    great    mine — assuming    that  Mysore  mini 

about    four    years'    reserve    of   ore    is    now    in    sight— depends 

chiefly  on  the  continuance   in   depth    of  the   ore   chutes   in   the 

central    section     of    the     property,      which     are    worked    from 

Ribblesdale's,     Crocker's    and     Rowse's    shafts.        The    deepest 

workings  here  are  now  about  2,500  feet  on  the  incline.     Below 

2,000   feet,   or  perhaps    1,900  feet,   although  the  reef  continues 

regularly,     there     has    been    a    marked    falling-off   in    its    value. 

Much  of  the  ore  is  unpayable  ;    a  good  deal   is  of  a  value  that 

will  only  yield  a  small  profit,  and  the  richer  patches  are  neither 

so  large  nor  so  regular  as  they  were  at  shallower  levels. 

To   partly    neutralise   this    falling-off,    a    further    60    stamps  Vaiuc  oftiu 
are    being    put     up — making    210    in    all.       This    will    reduce  "huicnn 
working  expenses,  and  allow  of  a  lot  of  low  grade  ore,  that  is  now  ''''^'^^^' 
just  unpayable,  being  worked  at  a  profit,   but  the   yield  per  ton 
will    come    down,  and    the   gross  profits    must  also  after  a   time 
fall  off. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  main  chute  may  at  a 
still  greater  depth  again  improve  to  its  former  value,  but  the 
evidence  of  all  mining  is  against  this.  It  must  not  \)v.  imagined 
that  this  main  chute  is  really  coming  to  an  end,  but  the 
evidence  leads  one  to  think  that  it  is  Lrraduallv  jjcttin''  poorer. 
The    new    Edgar  shaft,  a  vertical  circular    shaft    now    Sc^o    Icct 
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deep,  is  bt^inj;  sunk  on  the  dip  uf  this  main  chute,  and  will 
intersect  the  reef  at  about  2,500  feet  vertical.  Beyond  that  i<i  still 
some  distance  to  the  boundary  of  the  mine,  then  comes  the 
deep  level  area  belonging  to  the  Goldtields  of  Mysore.  Beaidoi 
this  central  section  of  the  mine,  there  is  the  section  in  the 
north  iind  worked  from  Gilbert's  and  Tennant's  shafEs,  and 
that  in  the  south  end,  worked  from  McTajjgart's  and  Schaw's 
shafts.  These  are,  relatively,  not  so  important  as  the  central 
section.  The  Gilbert  section  shows  a  narrow  reef,  averaginii 
probably  8  9  dwts.  In  the  bottom  workings  from  Tennam'^ 
shaft,  at  about  1,100  feet,  a  new  ore  chute  of  value  is  being 
opt-ned  up.  This  promises  to  be  an  imiH)riant  addition  to  the 
life  of  the  mine,  and  has  raised  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property 
higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  McTaggart  section  all 
the  dec]K:st  points  show  unpayable  ore. 

There  has  been  a  big  reduction  in  working  costs  at  this 
mine  of  late  years,  and  a  still  further  reduction  is  in  sight. 
Good  management,  however,  cannot  put  more  gold  into  the 
rock,  and  on  the  present  basis  1  think  the  shares  a.s  an 
investment  arc  too  high. 


n 


Champion  Reef.— The  amount  of  ore  in  sight  may  be 
placed  at  three  years'  work.  In  this  mine  none  of  the 
workings  have  yet  reached  2,000  feet  on  the  incline,  so  that, 
as  regards  ore  exhaustion,  it  has  several  years'  advantage  over 
Mysore,   where  the  workings  are  deeper. 

The  Champion  mine  looks  well  in  the  lowest  workings. 
In  the  bottom  of  Garland's  shaft,  at  1,900  feet,  good  ore  is 
showing.  The  principal  chute  in  the  mine,  that  tapped  by 
Ribhlesdale's  shaft,  shows  no  falling  off.  and  is  now  proved  to 
1,800  feet.  This  chute,  if  it  holds  down  deep  enough,  will 
eventually  dip  into  Ooreguni,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chute 
once  worked  from  Carmichael's  and  Rowe's  shafts  has  done. 
Of  this  latter,  a  tall  end  still  remains  in  Champion,  but  at 
level  or  two  deeper  it  will  have  dipped  entirely  into 
loregum. 
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Nevertheless  Champion  Reef  looks  well.  I  consider  it 
to-day  as  good  a  mine  as  Mysore.  With  its  new  central  mill, 
and  new  main  vertical  shaft,  it  will  soon  show  a  considerable 
reduction  in    working    costs ;    which    are   now  too    high.       This  Reduction  of 

workini?  costs 

mine,  too,  as  well  as  the  rest,  will  benefit  from  the  coming 
introduction  of  electric  power  from  a  central  station  at  the 
Cauvery  Falls. 

But  although  this  is  a  great  mine,  the  shares  are  not  Value  of  the 
good  enough  to  stand  on  a  io%  basis.  As  a  speculation 
they  may  even  go  up,  but  as  an  absolute  investment  they  are 
too  dear  to  buy.  There  is  ore  in  sight  for  three  years ;  but 
it  will  take  fifteen  years'  work  to  pay  off  capital  and  interest, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  mine  can  earn  big  profits  for  so 
long  as  that. 

Ooregum. — The  original  pay  chutes  in  this  mine  gave  out  Ooregum. 
at  a  shallow  depth,  but  at  about  1,200  feet  a  new  chute  dipped 
into  the  mine  from  the  Champion  Reef.  This  chute  is  still 
good  at  2,000  feet  on  the  incline ;  naturally,  too,  it  is  wider, 
as  more  of  it  is  now  inside  the  Ooregum  boundary.  Even 
yet  the  Ooregum  has  not  got  the  full  benefit  of  this  chute : 
at  the  2,110  foot  level  it  should  have  dipped  entirely  into 
Ooregum.  On  this  chute  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  good  ore  in  sight. 
ore  will  be  found — including  present  reserves — for  three  or  four 
years.  At  a  still  greater  depth  it  is  probable  that  another 
chute  will  come  into  the  mine  from  Champion  Reef,  but  the 
value  of  this  at  such    a  depth  is  problematic. 

In    what    is  called    the     East    Reef^a    branch    vein   lately  The  tiast 

Reef. 

opened  from  several  of  the  shallower  levels — the    mine   has   an 

asset    that    may    develop    into    something    of    importance,    but, 

outside  of  that,  all  the  future  of  the  mine  seems    to  lie    in    the 

south    end,    next    to    the    boundary    of   Champion    Reef       The 

future  is  quite  assured  for  some  vears  to  come,   but  on  a  strict  Y^'^'^  •»*  ^^'^' 

investment  basis  the  shares  are  too  hii^h. 

In  the  NundydrOOgf  mine  two  reefs  are  worked.     At  the  Niini>.ii  ■ -. 
south   end    the    workings    are    on    the    main    lode,    aiKJ    in    the 
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tjdrth  tnd  on  the  bniiich  of  the  main  lode.  The  central  part " 
of  the  mine  carries  no  ore.  At  the  bottom  of  Taylor's  shaft, 
on  the  main  lode,  the  ore  is  now  p<Jor.  as  it  is  also  at  the 
Tbtisaia  bottom  of  Main  shaft.  The  principal  ore  chute  in  the  mine, 
worked  from  this  shaft,  is  thppinir  fast  to  the  north,  to  read)  ^ 
it  a  lot  of  dead  work  is  now  necessary,  and  it  is  impcHtaot 
that  the  new  main  vertical  Richard's  shaft  should  reach  this  as 
soon  as  possible. 

On  the   branch  lode   there   has  been   a  notable   imjxtive- 
ment,  which   I  did  not  expect.      At    the    i,ioo   foot    level  the  - 
chute  seems  to  be  about  i,ooo  feet  long.     This  is  much   more 
Tbe  branch     than  it  was  higher  up ;    indeed,  for  several  levels  it  had   died 
lode  in  depth.  ^^^  altogether.     I  do   not  consider  the  chuteS  on  this  branch 
lode   at   all    regular   as   a  rule,    and    this   discovery    may    not 
continue  to  a  gfreat  depth,    but    it  certainly    has    improved    the 
prospects  of  the  mine, 
vaiaeofthe  I   supposc   there    is  three  to   four   years'   ore    in    sight  in 

'  "^  Nundydroog,  and  the   immediate  outlook    is  good.      But   1    do 

not  see  an  assured  future  for  many  years  ahead,  and  on  a 
strict  basis  the  shares  are  now  standing  too  high. 

CoidfieMs  The  immediate  deep  level  area  of  these  four  mines  belongs 

ysore.       ^^  ^^^  GoUfieldS  Of  MySOPe.       It  has   other   ground,    too,    on 

the   west  reefs,   but  this   I  consider  of  no  value.     Theoretically, 

this    long    strip    of  deep    level  ground    is    very    valuable.     The 

ore  chutes    may    not  go    down    payable    to    such    a    depth — say 

A  valuable       3,500  to  4,ooo   fcct  on    the    incline — but    until    this    is    actually 

aica.  proved  by  the   mines,  the  ground  has  a  decided  market  value. 

1  suppose  that  the  four  outcrop  mines  would  even  now  buy 
this  ground,  and  every  year  its  value  becomes  greater.  The 
company  should  stop  working  the  west  reefs,  which  yield  no 
profit,  and  use  any  funds  it  may  have  in  nursing  these  deep 
levels.  I  consider  Goldfields  of  Mysore  shares  at  present 
prices  a  good  speculative  venture. 

The  simile  Of  the  other    mines    on    the   field     I    shall    not    say    much. 

fieia  On     the    branch    section    of   the    main     lode    are    Tank    Block, 
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Oriental,   Coromandel,  and   Balaghat.     Each  of  these  mines  has 

had  patches  of  payable  ore,  but  these  were  irrej^ular  in   value, 

Tank    Block   belonj^s  jointly    to    Hysore     West    and    Hysore  MyboreVVcst. 

Wynaad,    but    I    consider  the   ore  in    this   mine   will   yield    no 

real    profit.     These    mines   each    own   areas   on    the   dip  of  the  Wynaaci 

main    lode,    which    have   a   certain    value    as    very    deep     levels 

of  the   bijr    mines,    but    I    think   the   shares   of    each    have    no 

great  intrinsic   value. 

The   deep   level    of  the    Tank    Block   itself  belongs  to  the  Oriental. 
Oriental   mine,    which    has   done   a   lot  of  development  on  the 
reef.     The  results  have  been  unpayable. 

CoromEndel    now    shows    little    payable    ore.       The    best  Coromandei. 
chute    dipped    into    Balaghat,    and     in    that     mine    at    present  Baiaghai. 
the  outlook    is    better     than     it     has     ever     been.      No    doubt 
payable   results  are   assured   for   several   years  ahead,    but    I   do 
not  think  the  shares  are  worth  buying. 

On    the    west    reefs    are    Road    Block   and     Nine    Reefs.   Kimd  Bi«>ck. 
Road    Block     at     one     time    showed     some     payable     ore,     and 
looked    as    if  it    would    turn    out    well.      But    the  value  did   not 
last.      Nine  Reefs  is  a  poor  mine. 

At    the    south    end    of    the    field    are    Kempinkote,    which  Kempinkote. 
has    now    taken    up   a  property    elsewhere   to    develop,   Mysore  Mysore  Reefs. 
Reefs  and  Yerrakonda.      All  of  these   mines  are  shut  down,  verrakomia. 

In  other  parts  of  India  are  the  Wondalli,  Mysore  Ham-  otinr  (.oM 

halli,  Mysore  Nagar,  Chota  Nagpur,  etc.    I  do  not  think  inllla' " 

any  of  these  have  been   proved   definitely  payable. 

Malay     Peninsula. — The     Southern    half    of    the     Malav  ^'''^ 

'     r(.'ii.!isu,.i. 
Peninsula   consists    of   the    States    of    Perak,    Selani(or,    Pahant^. 

Negri  Sembilan,  and  Johore.     These   States  are  justly  fdinoiis  as 

producin<(  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  outjuit  of  tin  ;   but   it  is 

only  in  Pahang,  so  far,  that  gold  has  been   worked   to  any  (.wtciu.  (..li  mi:  i  - 

On  the  borders  of  Negri  Sembilan  and  Johore,  one  or  two  ^oKl  '"       '  " 
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mines  arL'  btiiii}^  started  on  a  small  scale,  siicli  as  the  Cherubang 
and  Chlndras  Companies,  but  otln^r  than  this  I  du  not  kni.>vv  of 
thf  definite  location  of  gold  anywhere  except  in  P;Uiang.  To 
the  North  of  these  States,  in  Kelanian  and  other  of  the 
independent  Malay  States,  and  right  on  as  far  as  Stam,  there 
are  mysterious  talcs  of  great  gold  deposits,  but  I  place  no 
reliance    in    them. 

Gold  mining  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  is,  therefore,  practically 
confined  to  the  State  of  Pahang.  and  an  inspection  of  the  mines 
there  forced  mo  to  the  conclusion  thnt  the  future  of  the  industry- 
is  a  doubtful  one. 

When  gold  mining  started  there,  some  twelve  years  s^o, 
prospectors  were  no  doubt  impressed  with  the  she  and  extent  of 
the  ancient  workings  along  many  of  the  lines  of  reef.  In  one 
place  1  saw  where  a  cutting  had  been  put  right  through  a  hill 
several  hundred  feet  long,  and  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  gold,  gained  from  these  workings 
but  all  at.  or  close  to,  the  surface,  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
country. 

These  workings  an.'  not  'ancient'  as  are  those  in  Rhodesia 
or  India;  they  are  probably  not  lOO  years  old  yet,  and  I  fancy 
their  origin,  like  most  other  hard  work  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
may  be  traced  to  the  Chinese.  But  in  any  case  their  presence 
served  to  attract  prospectors  into  the  country. 

The  first  mines  floated  in  Pahang  were  Silensing,  Punjom, 
and  Raub,  These  were  large  concessions,  embracing  numerous 
old  workings,  and  to  the  continued  exploitation  of  these  old 
workings  in  depth,  all  subsequent  work  has  been  confined. 

The  results  have  not  been  good.  In  each  mine  patches  of 
payable  ore  were  found  near  the  surface,  but  in  depth  these 
invariably  ga\'e  out. 

Silensing,  after  making  good  returns  for  some  years,  is  now- 
shut  down  altogether. 

Punjom  is  still  being  worketi.  but  at  the  time  of  my  inspec- 
tion there  was  no  payable  ore  in  sight.     This  is  a  Hong  Kong 
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company,  and  the  shareholders  continue  pluckily  to  advance 
money  in  the  hope  of  makinjr  another  jjood  discovery. 

Raub. — This  has  been,  and  is,  the  most  important  mine  in  Raub. 
Pahanjj^.     Although  the  shares  are  mostly  held  in  Singapore  and 
Hong    Kong,   it   was   originally    floated   in    Queensland,    and    an 
Australian  manager  and  staff  have  always  been   in  charge  of  the 
mine. 

I     have    shown    elsewhere,    clearly,    that     Australian     mine  Australian 

^  i.  r     1      •  management. 

managers,  tor  some  recondite  reason  ot  their  own,  never  assay 
their  ore,  or  calculate  the  tonnage  and  value  in  sight,  but  run 
their  mines  purely  on  guesswork  from  beginning  to  end --- 
frequently  with  deplorable  results. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  at  Raub.  After  running 
for  a  number  of  years  with  indifferent  results,  one  of  the  ancient 
workings,  known  as  Bukit  Koman  mine,  was  developed  in  depth 
and  proved  to  contain  a  big  reef  extending  for  a  long  distance. 
No  assays  were  taken  of  this  big  block  of  ore,  but  on  the  strength 
of  the  value  of  that  being  treated  at  the  time,  which  happened  to  Reported 
be  the  best  of  it,  it  was  reported  to  directors  and  shareholders  some  oniiinc."*^ 
years  ago  (i)  that  there  were  300,000  tons  of  rich  ore  in  sight  ; 
(2)  that  the  lowest  workings  showed  no  falling  off  in  value. 

With  such  a  presumably  great  future  ahead,  it  was  decided  to 
greatly  increase  the  milling  power,  which  then  consisted  of  twenty 
stamps.  Seven  miles  from  the  mine,  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle, 
and  driven  by  water  power,  a  magnificent  electric  generating  plant 
was  laid  down,  capable  of  delivering  at  Raub  400  h.p.  ;  a  new  mill  Krcciiunof 
of  forty  stamps,  driven  by  part  of  this  power,  was  erected;  sixty  *^ '"'''' i*"' • 
additional  stamps  were  ordered  ;  and  in  anticipation  of  a  great 
output  the  market  capitalisation  of  the  mine  rose  to  £  1,200,000. 

And     then,    eleven    years    af/er    its    flotntion,     the     various  s.nupK.iart  r 
workings  of  the  Raub  Company  were  for  the   first   time  sampled 
and  assayed. 

As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  the  gold,  instead   of  continuirr^ 
rich  in  the  bottom  level  of  liukit   Koman,  at    240  feet  deep,  had 

nearly   died   out ;    that  the  reef  itself  at   that  de[)th    was    poorly 

I' 
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defined  and  Itroken  up;  and  thm  tin-  300.000  tons  of  rich  ore 
turni'd  nut  to  Ix:  harfly  imc-icnth  of  thi-  anuuint^and  that  ol  only 
muderate  value.  The  sampling  of  the  several  other  adjacent 
mines  owned  by  the  company  showed  here  and  there  small  patches 
of  payable  ore,  but  revealed  the  sinister  facts  that  the  reefs 
everywhere  became  poorly  defined  as  they  went  deeper,  and 
Invariably    lost    their    gold    at    about    200   feet. 

The  future  before  the  Raub  Company  now  is,  1  am  afraid,  an 
indifferent  one.  It  may  continue  to  work  for  years,  Inn  I  see 
little  hope  of  good  profits  being  earned. 

Three  .-iubsidiary  syndicates  are  developing  reefs  on  ihc  Rauh 
concession,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  these  reefs  will 
lose  their  value  at,  or  about,  200  feet,  and  any  success  these 
subsidiary  companies  have  will  lie  by  working  ore  found  at.  nr 
comparatively  near,  the  surface. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  an  adjoining  mine,  the  South 
Raab,  which  like  most  of  the  other  mines  in  I^ahang,  has  its 
office  and  shareholders  in  Singapore. 

About  forty  miles  north  of  Raub,  but  still  in  Pahang.  several 
new  mines  are  being  opened  up,  but  only  on  a  small  scale.  These 
are  the  Kechau,  North  Kechau.  and  the  Tui  River  belonging  to 
the  Malaysian  Company,  which  latter  I  had  not  time  to  inspect. 
Of  these  the  Keohau  impressed  me  more  favourably  than 
anything  else  in  this  country  of  disappointments.  The  reef  at 
Kechau,  though  only  two  or  three  feet  wide,  is  the  only  well 
defined  reef  I  saw  in  Pahang,  and  appears  to  be  holding  alright 
in  the  lowest  workings.  There  are  15,000  tons  of  ore  opened 
up,  with  an  assay  value  of  about  37s.  a  ton— a  figure  which 
would  allow  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

.Adjoining  this  is  the  North  Kechau ;  but  here  the  reef  is 
only  as  yet  exposed  in  one  winze. 

In  thus  briefly  describing  the  gold  mines  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  1  have  shown  one  salient  feature  of  the  position,  which 
is    that    results    have     been    very    disappointing,     and    that    the 
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immediate  outlook  is  poor ;  but  there  is  another  equally  important 
point  which  must  be  dealt  with. 

Life  in  this  part  of  the  world — by  which   I   mean  the  Straits,  Mining  shares 

in  the  East 

the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  P^ast  generally — seems  to  breed  in  considered  as 
every  European  the  spirit  of  the  true  gambler,  and  a  gold-mining  coJJIitJr"^ 
share  appeals  to  his  imagination  in  a  way  that  is  irresistible.  The 
Stock  Exchanges  of  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  seized  eagerly 
upon  the  shares  of  all  the  mines  alluded  to  as  they  came  out,  and 
without  rhyme  or  reason  have  put  them  all,  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  ridiculously  high  prices.  Even  now,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, share  values  stand  far  above  intrinsic  merits,  and  the 
slightest  sign  of  improvement  in  any  mine  is  used  as  a  pretext  for 
a  thorough  gamble  in  that  particular  stock. 

This  irresistible  tendency  to  gamble  wildly  in  mining  shares,  Great  damage 
quite  irrespective  of  their  true  values,  has  had  the  usual  effect  of  to  industry, 
making  the  mines  entirely  subservient  to  the  market,  with,  of 
course,  disastrous  effects  to  sound  mining  or  finance.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Raub  Mine.  Here  is  a  reputedly  first-class  mine, 
allowed  to  run  for  eleven  years  without  its  true  value  being 
ascertained.  There  was  no  assay  plan  of  the  mine — not  even  an 
ordinary  plan — and  yet  in  the  excitement  of  the  big  gamble  that 
was  going  on,  everyone  allowed  himself  to  be  put  off  with  the 
vague  assurance  that  it  was  going  to  be  alright — '  a  really  big 
thing.* 

The  slovenly  handling  of  this  mine,  and  the  eventual  collapse,  Effects  <>f 

market 

was  only  a  repetition  of  the  booms  over  Silensing  and  Punjom.  gambling. 
It  is  the  same  all  through.    The  market  must  be  considered  first — 
the  mine  can  take  its  chance.     When    I   went  throui^h  the  South 
Raub   I   could  not  see  a  penny  of  profit  in  sight,  but  the  shares 
were  standing  at  $155  each  in  Singapore.     The  Kechau  mine,  as 

I    said   before,   has   some    hopes   of  moderate    su^" but  this 

depends  entirely  on  whether   the  manager  w  ^ew 

thousands  to  be  spent  on  initial  mine  deve^ 
that  the  company  had  no  such  sum  to  sp* 
learned  the  fact  that  a  dividend  of  ;^2,CX 
paid  away.     This  was  earned  by  picking 
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ore  only.  Its  payment,  in  the  early  days  of  the  mine's  historj*,  yinfii 
tlevelupment  yet  t<i  do  and  machinery  to  buy,  leaving  the  company 
in  a  state  of  straitened  finance,  was  quite  unwarrantable,  and  oq^ 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  here  again  the  slate  of  the  inturkct 
wcijjhed  more  with  the  directors  than  the  state  of  the  mint 
Another  example :  At  North  Kechau  there  is  no  ore  developejt 
but  already  the  company  has  spent  all  its  cash  in  erecting  ten 
stamps.  When  the  time  comes  to  .start  rrushinjj  there  will  be  no 
ore  to  crush,  and  no  money  to  develop  it :  the  e.vjjcdicnt  whidi  is 
to  Ix:  tried,  of  crushiny-  worthless  surface  boulders,  will  probably 
land  the  company  In  bankruptcy. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  What  wonder  is  it,  after  havil^ 
ins|K:cted  the  mines  in  i'ahang,  that  1  can  only  state  their  position 
to  be  bad.  and  the  j/old-mining  industry  there,  carried  on  as  it  now 
is.  more  or  less  of  a  farce.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reefs,  often  rich 
.  ne;u-  the  surface,  lose  their  gold  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
real  interests  of  the  mine — its  finance  and  its  sound  working — arc 
made  subservient  to  a  lot  of  gamblers  on  the  share  market  in 
the  long  run  nolxxly  benefits  by  this.  Slovenly  mine  managers 
flourish  :  directors  wretchedly  weak  in  finance,  with  one  eve  on  the 
market  quotation,  cnntrol  the  mines'  policy ;  shareholders,  their 
criticid  faculties  gone,  even  as  the  gamblers'  go.  lose  their  money. 
Everbody  suffers  deterioration  to  some  extent. 

We  British  may  have  a  great  many  things  to  brag  about,  but 
our  handling  of  the  gold-mining  industry,  whether  in  Pahang  or 
in  many  other  places  that  I  have  visited,  is  certainly  not  one 
of  them. 
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chaptp:r  IX. 


THK    (lOLD    MINES    OF    CANADA. 

The    yield    of    gold    in    the     Dominion    of    Canada    for     1900  Canada: 

was    the    larj^est    on    record,    being    estimated    at    $27,916,752. 

There   are  goldfields  in  Nov^a  Scotia,  Ontario,   British  Columbia 

and    the   Yukon    Territory  ;  these  districts  yielded    in  that  year  itsgoidmining 

,         ^   ,,        .  districts ; 

the   tollowmg  sums  : — 

RKEF  GOLD.  ALLUVIAL  GOLD. 

Yukon  (Klondyke)  -  $22,309,205  yield  in  1900; 

British    Columbia  -  $3453»38i  1,278,724 

Nova  Scotia         -  -  577^58 1 

Ontario        -         -  -  297,861 

This  yield,  if  it  were  continued,  would  place  Canada  fourth  on 
the  list  of  gold-producing  countries — that  is  to  say,  next  after 
the  Transvaal,  Australasia,  and  the  United  States.  But  such 
a   yield  cannot  be  kept  up,   and  it  may  be  a  good  many    years,  i^^is  yield 

I  «  f.         ,     ,  '  \      r  \  *       r  cannot  Ik*  kept 

m  the   natural  progress  01   mming    enterprLse,    before  this  ngure  up. 
is  again  reached. 

The    reason    for  this   is,   of  course,   the    exhaustion     of    the  The  Klondyke 
richest   claims   at  Klondyke.      That   alluvial    field   is  by  no  means 
worked  out,   but    the   yield    from   it   will   never  again    be  what   it 
was   in    1900. 

When  I  was  in  the  Yukon,  in  the  fall  of  1901,  the  estimated 
output  for  that  year  was  placed  at  sixteen  million  dollars  a 
big  drop  from  the  twenty-two  millions  in  1900;  my  opinion  is 
that  the  yield  will  continue  to  fall.  As  yet  there  arc  no 
genuine  discoveries  of  payable  quartz  in  the  Yukon,  but  these 
may  come  in  time. 
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British  Columbia  must  be  totAed  to  as  the  backbone  of 
lode  minin;;  in  ihc  ;n)Id-mininji  indasiry  of  Canada.  But  ihe 
gold  mines  th«rt;  have  bct!n  dl<iap|x>inting.  Prospecting  and 
development  work  has  noi  ojjened  up  the  new-  mines  which 
the  apficarancc  of  the  country  in  1898  jusilfied  one  in  expecting. 
This  country,  tiK).  is  badly  handicap)Hxl  in  England  because  of 
the  many  worthless  mines,  of  all  sorts,  which  have  been  floated 
there. 

llowScotk  Nr>va  Scoiia  produces   about     jo.ooo  ozs.    of    gold   a  year. 

The  output  shows  a  small  increase.  The  gold-mining  industrv 
then-,  mostly  run  by  local  capital,  is  an  old  one,  and,  on  the 
whole,  .sccni.s  to  have  yicldc<l  good  profits.  The  reefs  are  found 
in  anticlinal  formations,  similar  to  the  saddle  reefs  at  Bendigo 
in  Australia,  but  have  never  been  followed  to  the  great  depths 
to  which  the  Bendigo  reefs  go  down.  To  work  these  Nov.i 
Scotia  reefs,    which  .ire    found  in  several  different  places,  about 

''"I^l"*'",?*   ^y^  stainp.s  have  Ijeen  erected ;  these  are  mostly  in  small  mills 

)4eUl  pet  ion.    of  2ci  or  30.     The  average  return  per  ton  of  ore  is  about  $9. 

Onurio  yield-  Ontario    as  a   gold   producer  is  sn   far  a   f;iilure.        Quite  a 

number  of  places  are  known  in  this  great  territory  where  gold 
is    found,   and    no    end    of  official  literature    on  the    subject     is 

I  fniiiiic.  turned  out ;  but  as  for  mines  showing  any  signs  of  permanence — 
they  simply  do  not  exist :  and  the  shares  of  those  already  floated 
iir(r   nearly   all    worthless. 

Ukcofiiic  Some  years  :igo  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  much  talked  of 

w.joiis.  .j^    .|    coming  mining    district,     and    the    three  most  prominent 

mines  there — the  Regina.  Mikado,  and  Sukana^ — ^were  floated  in 
London.     Their  several  histories  since  flotation  are  as  follow  : 

li'-'Ui""-  The     Regina    was    floated    in     1896;     worked    at    a    loss; 

passetl  Into  the  hamls  of  the  debenture  holders  ;  and  is  now 
recoustructetl  uiuler  the  name  of  the  Black  Eagle.  It  is  being 
re-equipped.      Its  future  is  doubtful, 

Miii«a..  The  Mikado   was  floated   in    1896,  ami  paid  a  5°;    dividend 

in    1900;    its  future  is  doubtful. 
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The  Sultana,  floated  in  1899,  not  only  had  a  capital  of  Suiiana - 
^239,707,  but  made  itself  responsible  for  a  mortgage  of 
^10,000,  on  behalf  of  the  vendor,  who  deposited  50,000  shares 
as  security.  Since  then  the  mine  has  been  worked  at  a  loss, 
and  the  reef  has  been  cut  off  by  a  fault.  It  is  evident,  on 
the  head  of  this,  that  unless  the  morti^aofe  is  paid  off  the  ^^^  "^'"^  ** 
company  will  soon  be  in  a  poor  position,  for  the  security 
aij^ainst  the  mortofaofe  can  have  but  small  value.  This  flotation 
was  underwritten  privately,  but  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation 
was  afterwards  allowed.     I  cannot   understand  why. 

P21sewhere     in    Ontario    are    several    small    gold-producing  Oihersmaii 
mines.     Only  three    of   these    seem    to  give  yields.     These   are  Ontario, 
the    Foley    mine,    with    20  stamps,  belonging  to   the   Canadian 

Mines  Development  Company ;  the  Deloro  mine,  belonging  to 

the    Canadian    Goldfields;     and    the     Belmont    mine    of    the 

Cordova  Exploration  Company.    The  two  last-named  mines 

are  large  producers  of  arsenic ;  gold  being  a  less  important 
product. 

This    summary  of  gold-producing    districts   in   Canada  ends  Nonh-Wcst 

I  f^riri f  1*1  riff-* V 

with  the  North-West  Territories.  Several  dredges  there  are 
being  started  to  work  the  sands  of  the  Saskatchewan  River. 
As  yet  I  know  of  no  results  from   these. 

One  day,  in  the  summer  of  1896,  when  people  in  Johannesburg  discovery  of 
were  still  talking  about  the  Raid,  and  when  the  rich  crushings  of 
the  Great  Boulder  were  just  beginning  to  attract  attention  to 
Kalgoorlie  —one  day  in  that  summer,  four  persons  were  wandering 
up  the  bed  of  a  creek  in  the  far  North-West  of  Canada,  searching 
for  gold.  The  party  consisted  of  a  white  man  —half  trapper,  half 
prospector — who  had  lived  in  those  regions  many  years,  his  Indian 
wife,  and  two  Indian  brothers-in-law.  Every  now  and  th(^n,  as 
they  went  up  the  creek,  they  would  stop  and  take  a  prospect,  and 
the  Indian  woman  would  pan  it  off.  So  far  the  net  result  had  bcrii 
plenty  of 'colours,'  but  never  enough  to  tempt  them  to  stop.  At 
last  there  came  a  panning  which,  as  the  lady,  with  a  dett  turn  ot 
the  wrist,  allowed  the  water  to  carry  the  last  of  the  graxel  awa\ , 


revealed,  lyin^  in  the  bottom  uf  the  pan.  several  dollars  wonh  of 
*j''  .  gold.  Then  did  the  white  man  rapidly  remove  his  coat,  (^ivc 
c  liiiiiat»  orders  to  the  Indians  for  lh<;  sinkin^j  of  some  more  holes  throi^h 
uu>  the  ijravel  to  the   b^d   ruck,   and  himself  i>anned  off  the  prosperts 

as  they  came  up.  The  result  was  more  pans  of  dollars,  even 
ounces  of  gold,  and  in  this  manner  w.is  Klondykc  discovered  to  the 
world.  The  white  man  peyged  off  his  claim  on  the  spot— 
Discovery  claim  on  Honan/a  Creek  -  and  the  two  Indians  peg^^cd 
claims  immediately  adjoining,  which  they  hold  to  this  day.  The 
discoverers  journeyed  in  their  canoe  down  the  Vuk(m  river  to 
Forty  Mile,  a  small  mining  camp,  where  they  registered  their 
claims;  and  a  rush  of  all  the  men  scattered  over  this  far  North- 
Wesl,  perhaps  two  hundred  altogether,  then  tt)ok  jilace  to  the 
spot.  Their  finds  during  that  autumn  and  winter  soon  made 
it  evident  that  this  w.is  the  richest  alluvial  diggings  discovered 
since  the  early  days  (if  California  and  Australia,  and  in  the 
following  spring  thousands  arrived  at  Klondyke  from  all  over 
the  world. 
1  The    discovery  of  payabli:    gold    in  the    creek    beds    nf  the 

viikoii,  Klondyke  District  just  about  that  time — as  one  can  see  now — was 
bound  to  happen  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  moment  of  the  rich 
discovery,  several  other  prospectors  were  at  work  within  the 
district.  Since  the  year  1884  small  parties  of  men  had  everj- 
season  jrone  up  from  luncau  on  the  Alaska  coast,  and  had  always 
panned  out  eiiouyh  gold  tu  make  a  fair  living.  The  area  they 
prospected  was  a  vast  one  partly  in  Canada,  partly  in  Alaska — and 
the  boundary  line  of  the  two  countries,  along  the  141st  Meridian, 
was,  no  doubt,  crossed  and  recrossed  many  times  by  each  prospector. 
For  the  first  few  years  there  were  rarely  more  than  a  dozen  or 
twenty  men  at  this  work  ;  but  as  they  continued  to  return  to 
luneau  with  good  bags  of  gold,  others  followed  them,  and  by  1894. 
after  ten  years  of  it,  there  were  nearly  two  hundred  men.  In  those 
davs  their  rallyini^  poiiu  was  at  F'ony  Mile,  a  small  settlement  on 
the  Yukon  about  si.xtv  miles  below  Klondyke,  close  to  the  .-Xlaska 
boundary,  and  it  was  from  that  place  that  the  news  of  the  rich 
discoveries  was  circulated. 
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The    Klondyke    District,    from    the    day    of    that   first    rich  viddofgoid 
pannin<(  by  the  Indian  woman,  has  yielded  from  its  creek  beds  no 
less  a  sum  than  ;^  13,000,000. 

About    1,300  miles  up  the  Yukon  river,  in  a  country  that  is  The  district 

dcscriiHjd. 

formed  of  alternate  rani^es  of  hills  and  watersheds,  and  which  is 
generally  covered,  except  on  the  hill  tops,  with  forests  of  stunted 
spruce,  birch  and  poplar,  there  are  two  tributaries,  the  Klondyke 
and  Indian  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Yukon  about  twenty  miles 
apart.  Between  these  small  rivers  the  country  rises  to  a  high 
ridge,  with  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  Yukon,  and  from 
each  side  of  this  ridge  flow  a  number  of  creeks  towards  one  or  The  gold- 
other  of  the  rivers.  Flowing  into  the  Klondyke,  either  direct,  or  creewT.^ 
after  junctioning  with  other  small  creeks,  are  Bonanza,  where 
the  first  discovery  took  place,  Eldorado,  Bear,  Hunker,  Last 
Chance  and  Gold  Bottom  Creeks.  On  the  other  side  of  the  divide, 
flowing  into  the  Indian  river,  are  Dominion,  Gold  Run,  Sulphur 
and  Quartz  Creeks.  The  whole  of  these  lie  in  an  area  about 
twenty  miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long,  which  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Yukon,  Indian,  and  Klondyke  rivers,  and  known 
to  its  inhabitants  as  *  the  Klondyke.'  The  geology  of  this  gold-  ^y^^^f?' ^^ 
field  is  peculiar.  Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  area  the  rock  is  a 
coarse,  very  silicious  schist,  greyish  green  in  colour,  which  often 
shows  as  being  talcose  or  chloritic.  Its  strata  lie  irregularly, 
often  flat  or  twisted,  and  in  places  eruptive  masses  of  diorite 
and  diabase  break  through.  Everywhere  the  quartzose  nature 
of  the  schist  is  marked,  and  veins  of  solid  quartz  run  through 
the    whole    mass.      The   creek  beds,   which   vary   in  width    from  The«reasof 

^  g«)ld-l)eann^ 

perhaps  1,000  feet  at  their  lower  ends  to  fifty  feet,  or  less,  near  gravels. 
their  source,  carry  a  layer  of  gravel  from  a  foot  or  two  to  twenty 
feet  thick,  which  in  turn  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  black  hosi  clav. 
But  large  as  is  the  quantity  of  gravel  lying  in  the  cn*ek  beds, 
an  equally  large  amount  is  found  on  benches  on  the  hill  slopes. 
lying  at  as  much  as  300-400  feet  above  the  levels  of  the  creeks. 
These  *  bench  '  or  *  hill'  gravels,  like  those  in  the  creek,  contain 
quartz  boulders  of  all  sizes,  and  are  often  just  as  rich  in  gold.  The 
gold  everywhere  is  mostly  contained  in  the   lower  foot  or  two  of 


J»34 


Kravtl  nearly 
»'i>rk«d  mil. 
Can  the  low 
gniilf  gravel 


gravel —usually,  indeetl.  It  has  sunk  into  tht  schist  itself,  which  is 
(iccompost'd  for  scvenil  feet  in  depth — and  the  rest  of  the  gravd, 
which  un  the  hill  benches  i-s  sometimes  found  hundreds  of  fed 
thick,  is  almost  worthless.  As  to  how  these  layers  of  gravel  came 
to  lie  ;it  different  horizons,  whether  they  originally  formed  one  btd. 
of  which  the  central  portion  hits  sunk  into  the  creek,  or  whether 
they  were  formed  at  different  times,  by  different  agencies.  1  leave 
to  the  realms  of  empiric  geolojjy.  The  important  question  is  not 
■  how  did  the  gravel  get  there  '  but  ■  how  are  the  big  deposits  of 
lower  grade  gravel  to  be  worked  at  a  profit  under  existing 
conditions'? 

Another  question  that  cannot  be  answered  is  'how  did  the 
gold  get  there  '  ?  The  gravels  have  the  appearance  of  being 
water-worn  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  gold,  and  probably 
have  been  brought  there  from  afar.  The  gold,  1  should  say, 
had  travelled  a  .short  distance,  or  not  at  all.  Possibly  the 
gold  now  concentrated  in  these  gravel  beds  originally  existed 
in  numerous  small  veins  of  quartz  lying  almost  directly  above 
where  it  now  is  ;  but  in  a  great  period  of  time  all  the  rock 
containing  these  veins  eroded,  leaving  onlv  the  heavy  bits  of 
gold  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  and  to  concentrate  into  certain 
well-defined  channels  where  we  now  find  them. 

Another  point  is  that  the  gold  is  not  evenly  distributed  in 
the  gravel  beds.  There  is  always,  either  in  the  creek  gravels,  or 
on  the  hill  deposits,  a  '  pay  streak '  which  carries  more  gold 
than  the  rest.  Sometimes  this  streak  is  50  feet  wide  only,  or 
it  may  be  300  feet — bringing  a  fortune  to  the  owner.  It  is 
capricious  in  the  e.ttrenie.  and  no  one  can  put  a  value  on  any 
given  claim  unless  the  extent  of  the  pay  streak  in  that  claim 
has  been  fairly  well  outlined.  Much  of  this  rich  grotmd.  where 
the  pay  streak  is  laic/esl,  has  already  been  worked  out.  The 
future  real  problem  for  the  Klondike  is  how  to  work  at  a  profit 
the  big  areas  of  gravel,  where  there  is  no  richer  ground,  and 
which  are  really  low  grade  in  value. 

I  can  offer  no  explanation  of  hinv  the  Klondyke  gravel 
beds    were    placed    there  ;     whether    the    creek    gravels   and    the 
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hill  gravels  have  the  same  origin  ;  where  the  gold  itself  came 
from  ;  or  why  it  should  be  found  in  rich  and  poor  streaks  ?  A 
dozen  geologists  have  built  up  a  dozen  theories  about  it — but 
they  can  only  guess  at  these  questions.  The  owner  of  a  low 
grade  claim  at  Klondyke  is  looking  out  to-day  not  for  a  man 
who  will  tell  him  how  the  gold  and  gravel  got  there,  but 
for  the  man  of  action  and  economy  who  will  set  to  and  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  at  a  profit. 

There   is   still    one    more    i^eolo^^ical    question.       Is  payable  wm  payable 

"  "  *  .  -  reefs  Ihj  found 

quartz  going  to  be  found  at  Klondyke?  My  answer  is — from  atKiomiyke? 
noting  the  irregularity  in  dip  of  the  schists,  and  from  the  inspection 
of  several  so-called  quartz  and  copper  lodes  now  being  opened 
up  -emphatically  no.  There  are  quartz  stringers  in  abundance,  This  is  not 
but  all  are  barren,  and  will  not  hold  in  depth  ;  and  there  are  p^"'**'"'*^  • 
dykes  of  diabase  in  which  gold  bearing  pyrites  occur  ;  but  as 
yet  nothing  even  remotely  looking  like  a  permanent  body  of 
payable  stone  has  been  found.  A  rumour  of  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  banket  in  the  district  was  once  put  forth,  and  reached 
me  even  in  Australia.  When  at  Klondyke  I  should  have 
wasted  some  days  in  going  to  see  this,  but  fortunately  a  friend 
of  mine  there,  an  old  Johannesburg  man,  had  already  inspected 
the  place.  He  pronounced  it  a  conglomerate,  but  its  average 
value,  from  a  number  of  samples  taken,  showed  only  traces  of 
gold.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  Klondyke,  in  the  meantime,  that 
it  is  the  most  important  alluvial  field  now  being  worked  ;  that 
its  success  for  several  years  more  is  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and 
that  on  the  proper  handling  of  certain  problems,  which  w^e  will 
consider  in  due  course,  hangs  an  equal  success  at  a  more 
remote  future. 

The  journey  to  Klondvke  may  be  said  to  commence  at  Tiu-jnumcy 
Vancouver.  FVom  there  to  Dawson  City  is  1,426  miK^s,  and 
in  the  summer  season  this  takes  about  a  week  to  do.  bVoin 
Vancouver  to  Skagway,  867  miles,  skirting  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  and  Southern  Alaska,  is  the  finest  bit  of  sea  in  the' 
world.  It  is  really  an  inland  sea,  formed  by  a  continuous 
chain  of  islands  lying  parallel  with  the  coast  and  often  not  more 


than  h;ilf-a-inilt-  from  II.  On  {.-ach  sidi;  is  j^Ionous  scenen' — 
forests,  niountains  tipped  with  snow,  glaciers  many  miles  in 
extent,  pass  in  succession ;  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  and 
Kiilmon  canneries  dot  the  coast ;  whales  juitl  other  strange 
monsters  sjx)rt  in  the  dead,  calm  water ;  an  occasional  iceberg 
Hoats  by  :  Indians  can  lie  seen  in  their  canoes,  or  at  work  in 
their  small  villages.  Over  :ill  is  a  clear  sky  and  a  warm  summer 
air,  which  lasts  until  October.  At  Skagway.  in  Alaska,  you  get 
on  the  train  of  the  White  Pass  ajid  Yukon  Railway,  and  cross 
tht'  mountain  chain  ;  1 1 1  miles  further  on,  you  change  into  -i 
comfortable  river  steamer,  and  after  a  two  days'  nin  down  the 
Yukon,  of  448  miles,  you  are  actually  in  Dawson.  From 
London  to  Dawson,  in  the  summer  season,  is  now  only  a 
journey  of  about  2 1  days. 
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^  -^   -  tjxiny,  owns  the 
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best  river  steamers.  If  you  are  also  shipping  goods  into 
Klondyke,  the  freight  the  company  will  charge  you  (at  the 
time  of  writing)  will  work  out  at  well  over  ;^20  a  ton. 

These  charges  are  much  too  high.   The  White  Pass  Company  its  frei^jhi 
expected  last  year — 1901 — to  make  a  clear  profit  of  over  ;^300,ooo.  "^^^'s*^^- 
I    am    sure   that    the   aggregate    profits    of  the    Klondyke  claim 
owners   for  the   same    period    were   not  more  than   this,   so   that 
the  Railway  Company's  drain  on  the  territory  can  be  gauged. 

The    policy     of    the     White     Pass    Company     is    easy     to  its  |M>iicy  win 
understand.      With  great  pluck  and  enterprise  it  builds — in    an  bMhcdevdop- 
outlandish  region — a  railway    which   is  one  of   the    engineering  vJ;Jl|,n^  ^*^*^ 
feats    of    the    world.       This   line    costs    six   or    seven   hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  its  financial  success 
is   an  alluvial   field    that   in  a    year   or    two    might    be     worked 
out  as  so  many  others  have  been   before  it.     With  profits  from 
the  first  year's    work  they    continued    the    line    to    its    present 
terminus  at  White    Horse,    and    then    secured    the    position   by 
buying  the  principal    fleet    of   steamers  on    the   river.       So    far 
the   undertaking  was    a   sound     one  ;    and    if   the     shareholders 
wished   to  charge  prices  which    would    give    them  their    capital 
back  in  five  or  six   years,  fair  critics  can   find   no   fault. 

But  the  capital    of   the   company    has    been    watered    with  Watered 
no    sparing    hand.       Of   the    issued     capital     of    ;^  1,700,000,    I  com[wny/  *^ 
suppose  more   than   half  is  *  water  ' ;    as  a  consequence,  the  real 
work   of  the  company  has  had   to   be   done  on  a  5%   debenture 
interest   of  ;^ 7 50,000. 

This  means  that,  to  earn  a  big  dividend  on  its  watered 
capital,  the  White  Pass  Company  last  year  levied  passenger 
and  freight  charges  aggregating  about  one-fifth  of  the  production 
of  the   whole   Klondyke  district. 

High  rates   always  bring    in    competition,    and    this    year   a  ( ■  niiKtni.i. 
strong  effort   will   be   made  to  divert    the    greater     part    of    the  i,Vr.  1   luV 
freight   to  the  lower  river.     The   lower  river  route   is  hy   ocean 
going    steamers    to   St.    Michael's,  and    transhipment    then!    into 
shallow    draught   steamers,    which    run   up  the   rixcr    1,300  miles 
to   Dawson  City.      This  route   is   open   for  about    threes   months 


in  ihc  year.  An  inclusive  char^  of  $50  a  ton  on  freight,  from 
iht;  cities  ijf  ihi.-  Pacific  ccxist  to  Klondyke,  by  the  all-waier 
rrKite.  would  pay  well,  and  it  would  rtsult  in  ihc  White  Pass 
Company — if  it  wished  to  retain  ihe  bulk  of  the  trafific — reducii^ 
its  present  rates  by  prtjlwbly  onc-haif.  This,  E^ain,  would  lead 
to  a  cheapening  of  production  alon;^  the  Klondyke  creeks,  the 
tackling  of  lower-grade  gravels  than  cannot  now  be  worked,  and 
a  return  of  confidence  in  a  number  nf  the  outside  districts  in 
the   Yukon. 

The  journey  down  river  from  White  Horse  is  for  the  first 
half  on  the  Lewes,  and  then,  after  junclioning,  on  the  Yukon. 
At  the  point  the  Klondyke  river  enters  it.  the  Yukon  is  about 
a  c|uarler-of-a  mile  widf,  Here  lies  Dawson  Ciiy^with  over 
5,000  inhabitants,  many  substantial  woixlcn  buildings,  and  a 
congested  central  area  in  which  well -filled  shops,  restaurant, 
hotels,  theatres,  and  dancing-halls  arc  crowded  together. 
Overhead  a  warm  sun  shines  ;  people  are  wearing  light  summer 
clothes:  the  shops  are  full  of  edible  berries  gathered  on  the 
hills,  vegetables  gn)wn  in  the  market  gardens,  and  salnmn 
caught  in  the  rivers.     This  is   Klondyke  in  summer. 

Prices  of  commodities,  however,  are  liable  to  shock  one. 
An  excellent  meal  costs  no  more  than  a  dollar,  and  good, 
strong  clothes  for  mining  in,  shirts,  boots,  and  such-like,  are 
not  outrageously  high.  But  to  hire  a  horse  costs  ^2  a  day ; 
its  food  for  a  day  costs  10s.;  ;i  bedroom  to  one's  self,  12s,;  a 
single  copy  of  one  of  the  several   newspapers,    is. 

Outwardly  there  is  an  air  of  unusual  prosperity  ;  gold  dust 
Hiid  nuggets  are  a  common  form  of  tender,  and  one  soon  gets 
used  to  the  sight  of  quantities  of  raw  gold.  But  get  behind 
the  scenes  and  you  sec  that  there  is  nni  so  much  prosperity 
after  ;ill :  that  the  town  is  overdone  in  every  respect — like  so 
many  other  mining  towns — and  th;u  a  reaction  is  certain  to 
come  before  long.  Many  of  the  small  traders  must  fall  out 
and  give  wav  to  the  several  strong  commercial  companies  which 
are  gaining  every  day  a  greater  hold  ^  ,n  or  the  place.  ICven 
on   the  creeks  the  i.i>["Mr;.i,ial  Miaprs.  with  their  gulted-out  claims. 
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must  combine  for  the  cheap  working  of  these,  or  sell  out  to  a 
few  strong  holders.     In  any  case   Dawson  must  decline. 

The  banks  have  much  town  property  in  Dawson  morts^aged  ^''^"y  c\a»n^s 

r      r        J  Q    Q  are  mortgaged 

to  them,  and   many  of  the  claims  are  also  morti>"aefed  up  to  the  ^t  high  rates 

of  interest  : 

hilt.     The  rate  of  interest  is  terrible — always  two,  and  often  as 

high  as  four  and   five    per  cent,    a    7nonth  !       Who   can    stand 

this  ?     I   know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  at  Klondyke  is 

mortgaged ;  that  many  claims  have  had  to  be  gutted  out  and  half 

ruined  in  order  that  the  owners  may  take    out  enough  gold    to  tj^v'/esuit  of 

pay  the   interest   only,  and  that  the  actual   mining    profits  from 

the  district — in   spite  of  the    richness     of    the    gravel — are    not 

nearly  as  large  as  people  think.     That  is  one  reason  why  it  is 

unwise  of  the  White  Pass  Company  to  draw  four  million  dollars 

a  year  from  the  Yukon.     The  development  of  this  big  country  rests 

with   the  prospector  and  the  miner.     If  these  men  do  not  make 

more    at  Klondyke  they   will  leave  the   country  in  disgust,    and 

a    dozen    other    fields    of    value     in    the    Yukon     may    remain 

undeveloped  for  years  to  come. 

The  population    of   the     Klondyke — pending    a    census — is  The 
supposed  to  be  about   15,000.     Americans  account  for,  perhaps,  J"**''"  *^^*''"' 
three-fifths,   and    a  third    may    be     Canadians.       There    are    at 
least     several    thousand    Finns    and   Swedes — all   of    whom    are  Work  done  hy 
miners  or  labourers.     Many   of  these  are  naturalised  Americans,  ihins^^*^"* 
and    quite  a   number  own   and  manage  their  own   claims.     One 
Swede,  whose  claim    I    visited,   had,  off  his  own   bat,   and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  bank,  spent   several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in   buying  a   block   of    rich    hill    claims,     and    had     started — by 
pumping  up   water   from    the    creek    at    an    appalling    cost    for 
fuel — the   first  hydraulic  sluicing-plant  in   the    Klondyke.        1  he 
ground  was  undoubtedly  rich,  and  1  suppose  by  this  time  that  he 
-  -one  of  the  few — has  made  a  fortune  for  himself.      There  wvw^ 
other  Swedes,  too,  doing  well,  and  their  work,  physical  and  mental. 
on  this  Canadian  goldfield,   must   be  rated  at   l(?ast  as  highly  as 
the  work  of  the  same  number  of  Canadians  or  Americans. 

A  labourer  at  Klondyke  receives  $5  a  clay   and    his   food- 
or  an    allowance    of   $3  for   food  ;    also  accommodation   in  a  log  w 
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caliin ;  this  is  llic  niiniimun  wu^tt  at  Klondykc.  ;ind  i  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  reduced.  To  enler  the  country  from  the 
Western  States  or  Canada,  costs  $ioo,  and  to  leave  h  another 
$100;  the  season  lasts  for  only  five  months,  and  if  he  Jx  not 
fortunate  enoiij^h  to  ^et  work  in  the  winter  on  one  of  the  claims 
where  winter  work  is  done,  or  at  cutting  down  trees  far  fuel, 
he  will  certainly  exhaust  his  savtn^js  in  keepinjf  himself  alive 
and  fit  until  summer  ^ain  comes  round. 

The    record    of   ,L(old    production     from    Klondyke    is    as 
follows  : — 


workiriR  I  lie 


1897 
1899 


S  1.500,000 


lo.oQo.coo 
i>,  500, 000 


$fi7.o 


The  gold  is  worth  about  64s.  an  ounce. 
The  falling-off  in  1901  shows  clearly  that  the  zenith  w;is 
reached  in  1900.  Up  to  thai  time  only  the  richest  tjround  was 
worked.  But  already  many  of  the  best  claims  are  finished,  or 
will  be  this  year,  and  the  )ield  will  continue  to  fall.  These 
rich  claims  were,  and  are,  wonderful  ;  but  they  cover  a  limited 
area,  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  gravel-bearing  area  of  the 
district,  and  in  two  years  from  now  will  be  things  of  the  past. 
The  future  lies,  as  does  the  future  of  every  gold-mining  field, 
in  the  treatment  of  great  quantities  of  low-f^rade  material.  At 
Klondyke  the  bulk  of  gravel  area  is  of  low-grade,  as  compared 
to  the  ground  already  worked  out.  I  shall  try  to  show  the 
conditions  under  which  this  low-grade   ground    will    have    to    be 

I  am,  I  will  assume,  the  holder  of  a  creek  claim.  It  is 
500  feet  long ;  300  feet  broad  from  bank  to  bank  ;  and  carries 
gravel  12  feet  deep,  1\  iug  under  the  usual  layer  of  black  mud. 
Prospect  holes  havejbM^gunk  in  various  places,  showing  the 
ground   to  be  of  n^^^^^^^gj^^^rin.'    cnntents    of  the    claim 


with  fuel  bunkers,  and  a  dam  lo  main  the  tailings.  A  stt;am 
shiH'tJ  could  proiwbly  U-  usctl  to  break  down  the  gravel,  and 
the  wliolt^  face  of  the  j^^raveJ  would  lje  lakeii  as  it  came.  Such 
a  plant,  hiid  nut  to  .'idvantagc  from  ihi;  start,  and  iht*  outlay 
Ijonie  over  a  Jjc"up  "f  flaims  inslttad  of  a  sinjjle  cluim  as  nt 
present — would  reduce  costs  considerably.  To  this  must  be 
added  strict  inlcj^rity  in  m.'inagemcnt  — a  thinjj  somewhat  rare 
at  Klondyke,  so  far — and  a  system  of  economy  in  snialt  detiuls. 
as  close  as  th;u  in  a  Scotch  collier^'. 

As  to  any  marked  reduction  of  costs  outside  f>f  this.  I  am 
doubtful.  Wages  is  by  far  the  most  important  item,  and,  for 
reasons  already  given,  the  labourer  is  not  likt-ly  to  gut  \ess 
than  $5  a  day  for  years  to  come.  If  the  \\*hite  Pass  Company 
lowers  its  rates,  the  talx>urer  could  lie  fed  for  less,  and  mining 
stores  would  I>e  cheaper.  Fuel  for  the  pumps  would  only  get 
cheaper  if  wages  were  lowered.  Coal,  or  rather  lignite.  h.is 
been  found  within  60  miles,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  commercial 
possibility. 

Hut  always  looming  ahead  is  the  seven  months'  winter. 
The  whole  year's  work,  and  its  profits,  must  be  compressed  intu 
about  130  days.  This  is  a  drawback  that  can  never  be  remedied. 
The  days  of  winter  work — which  consisted  of  sinking  shafts 
into  the  frozen  gravel,  and,  after  thawing,  extracting  the  lowest 
few  inches  of  It,  and  a  fool  of  the  decomposed  bedrock — are 
nearly  over.  Only  the  richest  ground  could  stand  the  expense 
of  this  style  of  work. 

Dredging  has    been    suggested    as   a    method     of     working 

1  creeks.       [  saw  at  work  one  <lredger  which  at  great  cost  had 

jHy  been  erected.      But  dredging  will  not  do.      The  ground 

Jiny  places  is  frozen  tight,  offering  a  distinct  resistance  to  the 

itets,  ami   where  the  bed-rock  is  not    decomposed,   the    large 

■cei\tage  iif  yold  lying    in  the  creeks  cannot  be  reached.      Of 

mrse  the  viud  drawback  at   Klondyke  is  the  scarcity  of  water. 

ro  work   the  low-grade    creek  gravel,    and    all    the    hill    gravel. 

draulic  sluicin^r  is  the  oidy  (xissible  method   that  will  yield  a 

cfit.      Hut   the  supply  of  water  is  inadequate,  and  as  for  water 
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under  natural  pressure  there  is  said  to  be  no  such  possibility  at 
Klondyke.  With  a  big  head  of  water  under  natural  pressure,  the 
low-grade  gravels  at  Klondyke  could  be  worked  profitably  to 
produce  many  millions  of  dollars.  Here  and  there  pumping 
plants  in  the  creeks  are  throwing  a  small  head  of  water  up  to  the 
benches  and  hill  claims  ;  this  is  for  ordinary  sluicing  purposes  only, 
but  the  cost  is  so  heavy  that  only  the  richest  spots  on  the  hills  can 
be  thus  supplied.      A   scheme   for  pumping  up  water  from    the  a  suggested 

vriii.  ..i  1*1  11      Government 

Klondyke  river,  carrymg  it  along  the  ridges  —on  one  or  both  pumping 
sides  of  the  creeks — and  delivering  it  to  the  various  hill  and  creek  ^^  ^'"^' 
claims,  under  pressure,  might  well  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Canadian  Government.  It  is  a  scheme  far  less  costly  than 
the  water  scheme  of  the  West  Australian  Government  -to  supply 
Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  —and  has  in  it  more  of  the  elements  of 
a  profitable  undertaking.  But  the  Government  considers  such  a 
scheme  outside  its  natural  functions,  and  has  already  given  a 
concession  to  certain  private  persons  to  erect  a  pumping  plant  and 
supply  water  to  the  claims  on  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  Creeks. 
The  word  '  concession,'  as  between  a  government  and  a  mining- 
field,    is   connotative    in    these    days.      The    government    of   the  Government 

...  ofKlopdyke: 

Yukon  Territory,  in  which  lies  the  Klondyke  district,  is  con- 
trolled bv  the  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa. 
He,  in  his  turn,  has  had  to  rely  on  advisers  who  knew 
nothing  of  conditions  there,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
handling  of  the  mining  industry — the  backbone  of  the  country — 
has  been  weak  and  inefficient.     There  are,  firstly,  far  too  many  ^^!^?">' 

^  '     omcials : 

officials,  and  from  the  Gold  Commissioner  downwards,  nearly  all 
are  ignorant  of  mining  matters.  The  local  mining  laws  are  weak  ; 
the  miners  are  for  ever  quarrelling  over  boundaries  and  water 
rights,  and  the  only  remedy  appears  to  be  a  lawsuit,  or  series  of 
suits,  in  the  local  Courts.  The  Gold  Commissioner,  his  assistants, 
and  the  Claim  Inspectors,  seem  to  have  no  power — or  to  be 
afraid  to  use  it.  Their  only  remedy  is  '  Oh !  take  it  into  Court.'  fiXa"ro^n 
Dawson,  as  a  consequence,  reeks  with  lawyers  and  litigation. 
A  couple  of  Australian  mining  wardens,  of  the  old  school,  who 
would  ride  up  the  creeks  themselves,  interrogate  the  parties  to 

Q2 
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ii  tlis]  nl  Hcttht  the-  matl(-r  on  ilu-  spnt     stickinjj  the  bouruian' 

and  wjiti  f^ht  pe^^s  into  the  ground  themselves,  and  warninj; 
the  11  touch  these  at  their  peril  —would  do  more  good  than 

the  o{  officials    there    now,   and    would    so^)n    empty    ihc 

Courl  iiigants. 

MCMiioKt—  An         r    had    thing    is    the    regular    system    of  concessions 

which  has  sprung  up.  Do  the  Canadians  who  flock  forward  to 
fight  the  cincession  mongers  in  the  Transvaal,  realise  that  their 
own  M  .,  givi     r  awi  isions  at   Klondyke    that  arc 

contn»r\'         .he  best  interests  it  field? 

I        ik  of  the  f  ncessions  while  .it  Klondyke, 

hut  I  others  ;-- 

JJ^""  (i.)  A  concession  of  a  big  ai.  a  of    standing    timber,  for  a 

distance  of  some  miles  along  the  K  Dndyke  river — in  the  heart  of 
the  district.       The  owners  of  this  estimate  the  quantity   at   near 
two  million  cords,  and  ask  a  price  of  $5  a  cord  uncut. 
for  imi«ugcri  (2.)  A  concession  of  all   the  unpegged  ground   on    the  hills 

above  Bonanza  Creek.  This  embraces  various  fractional  pieces  of 
ground  which  intersect  blocks  of  working  claims,  and  gives  the 
owners  of  the  concession  a  hold  over  the  owners  of  these  claims 
that  they  should  not  have. 

(3.)  Concessions  for    big    areas    of  gravel  on   Hunker    and 
Quart;;  Creeks. 
f.irairamnn> ;  (4.)   A  coiicession  for  a  rail  or  tramway   from  Dawson   to   the 

junction  of  Bonanza  and  Eldorado  Creeks. 

for  piimpint'  (S-)   A     conccssion — already      alluded     to,     and      the     most 

Klondyke"  ^   important   of   all— to   supply   water  along    Bonanza  and   Eldorado 

mei.  Creeks — at  a  price  of  $40  an  hour  per  sluice  head.     This  is  a  quite 

prohibitive  price,  and  one  which  is  2^  times  greater  than  is  now 

]>eing  charged    by  a    local    company   for    a    water    supply.     This 

concession    also,     by    its    terms,     closes    tliT-     Klondyke    river    to 

any  opposition  pumping  plant. 

iK:'rancei'i'ea'.  N'ow,   cveii    if  these    concessions    are   given    with    the    best 

intentions  in  the  world,  they  are  a  prerogative  of  Government 
that  should  not  Ix;  tolerated.      They  are  sure  to  lead  to  abuses. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  the  terms  of  several  of  them  are  not 
being  observed  by  the  concessionaries.  If  the  system  is  allowed 
to  crystallize,  in  time  people  will  compare  the  government  of  the 
Yukon  with  that  of  the  Transvaal  under  the  Hollanders. 

While  at  Klondyke,  I   inspected  the  properties  of  the  dozen  ^"^^J^*^" 
or    so    EniJflish-floated  companies.      These  have   nearly    all  been  properties  at 

or  J  Klondvke 

failures.      Firstly,  they  paid  more  for  the  ground  than  will  ever  nearly  all  are 
be  taken   out  of  it;  secondly,  the  local  conditions   were  entirely    **"''^' 
against  them.      The  excessive  cost  of  labour,  supplies  and  fuel,  [^^'^"^^'^'^ 
the  too   heavy   tax   on  gold    produced,   the  dishonesty  (in    some 
cases)  of  the   men  in   authority,   and   the    thefts  of  gold   by  the 
workmen,   the  capriciousness  of  the  gold    contents,  the   scarcity 
of  water,   the  incessant   litigation,    the    long  winter  season,    with 
its  costly   and    haphazard    style    of  work,   all    these    causes,   and 
many  more   which   the   underwriters    and    directors    never    could 
have   imagined,  simply   paralysed  them.     I    found   the   properties 
either    shut     down,   or    working    with    little    success.       All    are 
discredited. 

As    a    matter  of  fact,  alluvial   claims  such   as   these  should  Alluvial 
never  be  floated  into  a  company.     Only  the  very  richest  claims  sort  should 
at    Klondyke    would    have    stood    any     watered    capital ;    all  the  floated  into 
rest    can   barely    return,  with  a  fair  mining  rate  of  interest,  the  co,m^nies. 
actual    money   laid   out   in   their   purchase,   and    in  the    erection 
of  a  little  machinery.      They    might  have  returned  their  capital 
if    valued   at    ;^  10,000,   or    even  ;^ 20,000,    but    as    these    dozen 
companies    have  capitals    ranging  from  ;^45,ooo  to   ^"430,000 — 
with    sometimes    the  sole  asset  of  a  single  claim — their   collapse 
has  been  a   matter  of  course. 

The  Klondyke  Consols   is  the  best  of  the   Flnglish  miiu's.   Kicmiyke 
The    company    owns    claims   14-15  on   Eldorado  Creek.      These  (i^'''^|.lf 
are  two  of  the  richest  claims    at    Klondvke  ;    thev  ha\'e  \  ielded    -m"'^'- 
returns  from   which   several   dividends  have  been  |^aid  ;  and  the\ 
will  not   be    worked  out   for    two  or  three   vears.      Hut    with    all 
their    richness,    these    claims    will     never    return    in     prohis   the 
capital    of    the    company,     let     alone     any     interest    on     it.        1 
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suppose  that  from  now.  onwards,  these  claims  will  yield  a  profit 
of  not  more  than  los.  a  shrtrt?.  There  are  oiher  cUi'm.s  owned 
by  the  company  in  different  p;u-is  of  the  field,  but  iheir  value 
is  doubtful,  and  a  profit  from  the  workin^j  of  them  cannot  be 
relied  on.  1  cannot  under  any  circumstances  see  that  the 
shares  are  worth  par. 

u^Zt^^'  ^^*^  Klondyke    Bonanza    owned  a  miKlerately  j^ood  claim 

{No.  5  below  iHscovery  on  Hunker  Creek),  but  this  is  now 
practically  worked  out.  On  any  other  field  this  claim  would 
have  yielded  a  bi^'  profit,  but  I  believe  the  funds  in  hand  now, 
when  it  is  worked  out.  are  insiifnificant.  The  claim  seems  to 
have  been  well  handled  in  the  working ;  the  small  balance  of 
profit,  over  and  above  exjienses.  serves  to  show  the  hopeless- 
ness of  making  .1  company  here  pay. 

Another  claim  {No.  14  alxjve  on  Hunker)  is  owned  by  the 
company,  but  this  is  poor,  and  will  probably  not  pay  to  work 
under  present  conditions. 

Gol'Xwf.  ^^^  Yukon  Goldfields  owned  two  claims  :   one  in  Bonaii^fa 

Creek,  and  one  rich  one  (in  Cheechaco  Hill.  These  are  now 
worked  out.  Here  is  another  company  ready  to  wind  up 
^unless  it  can  find  a  payable  claim  somewhere  else — and 
even  the  working  of  an  exceptionally  rich  claim  has  yielded 
it  no  profit  to  speak  of.  The  earlier  management  of 
this  mine  killed  profits,  but  under  no  circumstances  could  share- 
holders ever  have  got   their  capital    back. 

Eton"n^^''''  McDonald's  (Klondyke)  Bonanza  is  another  claim  that  is 

(Issued  now    worked    out.     This,  too.  was  a  very  rich  claim  ;    it  yielded 


1^98,465  pref.;  probablv  $40  to   the  square   yard,    but 


capitalised    at  $  too 


to  the  square  yard,  with  exjicnses  of  working  to  be  deducted 
into  the  bargain.  Referring  to  the  llotation  of  this  company, 
!  read  the  reports  of  several  experts  as  to  the  claim's  'value.' 
I  suppo.se  some  day  these  documents  will  be  framed  for 
museum  purposes.  This  was  the  best  worked  claim  at  Klon- 
dyke last    season.        I     noticed   economy  and  good  ■  system,   and 
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the  cost  sheet  showed  results  lower  than  those  of  any  other 
mine  there.  The  company  now  owns  a  worked-out  claim,  but 
has  machinery  on  hand,  and  about  ^10,000.  If,  for  this  sum, 
a  moderately  good  claim  can  be  anywhere  secured,  shareholders 
may,  I  think,  trust  their  local  staff  to  earn  a  profit  on  the 
working  of  it. 

The   Anglo-Klondyke    owns  over  30  hill    claims,   lying  in  ^"JjJ^.j^^ 
two  blocks.     At   the  first  blush,  30  claims  seem  a  big  property,  (issued 
but   it   must  be    remembered    that  the    richer    *  pay-streak '   runs  ;f  120,000 
only  through  a  few  of  the  claims,  the  rest  of  the  gravel  is  low-  ^24^078' 
grade,    and    would    only    pay    by    hydraulic    sluicing.       In     two  ^^^^*^"^^) 
years    more,   therefore,  the  present  grade  of  rich  gravel  will  be 
w^orked  out,  and  the  remaining  claims  will  be  of  doubtful  value. 
The  gravel  now    being  worked    is  good,  being  worth  $12-15  *^ 
square    yard,    but    of  course    two    years'    supply    of   it    will    not 
suffice   to  pay    off   the    capital,   or    even    half   the    capital.     The 
company    is    badly    off    for    water.       Last    season    several    big 
dumps  of  gravel  were  got  ready  to   be  sluiced,  but   not  enough 
water  came  to  fill  the   sluices,  and  a  value  of  perhaps  $30,000 
had   to  lie   in  these  gravel  dumps  till   this  season. 

The   shares  of  this  company  are  over-valued  at  par. 

The  Klondyke  Government  Concession  is  a  big  area  of  Kiondyke 

gravel — two    miles  of  it  —at    the  lower  end   of    Hunker  Creek.  Concession. 

I    presume   the  Government  gave  a  concession  over  this  ground,  ca^^^ai, 

thinking    it    too    low-grade    to    be    worked     by     the    individual  '^r^f^^^,^. 

miner,    and    expected    that    the    concessionaire    company    would  ^245,000 

.  1  .  T  1  ordinar)'.) 

w^ork  it  on  a  big  scale  by  machmer)-.  But  the  company 
mishandled  the  ground,  lost  its  money,  and  shut  down  the 
mine,  thus  showing  the  unwisdom  of  giving  the  concession. 
The  mine  is  now  shut  down,  and  the  funds  in  hand  are 
nothing  to  speak  of.  I  believe  that  if  this  big  area  were 
worked  in  the  open-cut  system  it  would  pay,  and  the  big  size 
of  the  property  might,  in  the  long  run,  enable  it  to  be  w^orked 
into  one  of  the  best  things  at  Klondyke.  This  property  will 
have  to   be   reconstructed,   but   it   is  worth   watching. 


34>t 
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llu-  Yukon  Corporation  is  clislint,'uishi:t.I  by  being  ibe 
worst-worked  pnipcrtv  at  Klnndyke.  Its  best  clatm  (No.  35  ' 
on  UpptT  Bonanza)  !f  worked  by  ojien-cut  would  have  nwdc 
a  bijj  profit,  but  it  has  been  gcm^(;d  (juI  by  winter  thawinjj, 
so  that  much  of  its  area  is  now  rendered  unsafe  to  work  io 
this  way,  and  its  surface  is  crowded  over  with  costly  flumes, 
scaffoldlnjis,  and  sluices,  which  seem  to  have  achieved  no  ^ 
purpose.  Proliably.  even  now,  this  claim  will  have  to  be  worked 
by  o])en-cut.  but,  of  course,  at  small  profit.  The  cf>mpiiny 
owns  four  or  five  other  claims  nn  difTen-nt  creeks,  which  itre 
of  doubtful    value. 

The  Dome  G.  M.  is  at  present  beinjf  reconstructed,  lis 
iissi'ts  lh;tt  I  know  of,  are  Claims  N(».  2  below  on  Hvmker; 
22  ixtlow  on  Honaiua  ;  ;md  3S  above  on  Sulphur  Creek,  I 
b.;lieve    these    to   havf    Httlr    vahif. 

ihe  Klondyke  Development  Company  owns  six  adjoin 

inji  claims  on  Sulphur  Creek.  These  claims  cost  about 
£14.000,    and     were    thought     to     be — -as    purchases     went    at 

Klondyke — a  good  bargain.  But  shafts  sunk  in  the  gravel 
showed  the  pay  streak  to  be  only  about  20  feet  wide,  and 
even  at  that  the  gravel  was  not  rich.  The  claims  are  now 
let  011  tribute.  Th<:  tributors  pay  the  company  20^  of  the 
gold  won,  which  serves  to   keep  it  from  going  into  debt.       But 

I    am   afraid   there   is   no   future   for   the   mine. 

The  Quartz  Creek  Syndicate  owns  a  big  area  of  bench 
gravel  on  (Juaru  Creek.  This  ground  is  a  concession,  the 
(////(/  //■()  i/iio  b(,-ing  that  the  company  undertakes  to  sluice  il 
on  a  big  scale.  .Sluicing  with  a  small  head  of  water,  pumped 
up,  was  irietl  for  scvc-ral  weeks  last  season.  Then  the  company 
found  tluTc  was  trouble  n\ci-  ihe  water  right,  and  I  iniagine 
it  will  lia\c  10  ^,[iei)d  a  big  suin^H|rtMttMMe  Water  from  the 
me^ga^^^^^^^^^^^^^fe, working  capital 
'>f  .^£^50.000.  The 
but  ni)  irispecliun  of  1 
matters 
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So  much  for   Klondyke.     As  to  other  alluvial  fields  in  the  ^^^»er 

1  .  .,  .,  .  ri^ri  alluvial  fields 

territory,  there  are  six  or  eij^ht  tributaries  of  the  Yukon  on  in  the  Yukon, 
which  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  for  the  next  year  or 
two  these  will  be  pretty  closely  prospected.  At  White  Horse 
there  are  a  number  of  copper  deposits,  but  no  gold.  Given 
fair  treatment  by  the  White  Pass  Company  for  the  next  few 
years,  moderate  success  from  working  the  low-grade  gravels  at 
Klondyke,  and  a  sufficient  overflow  of  prospectors  into  these 
outside  districts,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  some  alluvial  fields 
worth  the  having,  and  perhaps  even  discoveries  of  quartz  reef. 

As  to   Klondyke  itself,  the  best  ground    is    nearly    worked 
out,  and  the  output  is  now    decreasing.      There  is  a  great  deal  EV^"^^  ?^ **^^ 
of  low-grade  gravel  still  unworked,  but  under  existing  conditions  field. 
this  can  hardly  be  treated  at  a  profit.     The  only    course    is    to 
amalgamate  claims  into  groups,  and  work  them  on  a  big  scale, 
and  with  machinery,  by  the  open-cut  system. 

If  water  can  be  pumped  up  from  the  Klondyke  river  to 
allow  of  sluicing  the  creek  beds  and  portions  of  the  '  bench ' 
and  *  hill '  gravels,  this  will  add  largely  to  the  low-grade  areas 
that  can  be  handled  in  future  ;  but  such  important  rights  as  this 
pumping  scheme  involves  should  not  be  given  away  as  a 
*  concession.' 

British    Columbia    as    a    mining^   country    has    been    much  British 

,  ,  .     .  1      1  •        1  1  1        •  QMumbia. 

written  about  by  mining  men,  and  theorised  over  by  geologists  ; 
a  great  number  of  gold  mines,  too,  have  been  floated  there 
in  the  last  few  years. 

And  the  net  result  of  it  all,  so  far,  is  almost  complete  failure. 

English  capital  up  to  the  present  has   been  largely  used  to  mucIi  i:iit;ii>ii 
exploit  the  country.      But  English  investors  are  now  so  disgusted  htll/Iost  lau. 
with  the  dozens  of    valueless  mines  foisted  on  them,    that    this 
vital    source    of    income    is    almost    dried    up.        Unless    souk- 
:?:'' discoveries  of  real  value  are  made  before  lon^;,  British  Columbia 

lose  its    importance    in   the    London   mining  market. 

The  yield  of  gold  in    1900  was   231,000  ozs.      Deduct  Irom 

'otal  the    individual    yields     of    the    Le    Roi,  War    Iiagle. 
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Vmir.  ;mtl  Conwdidated  Cariboo,  ami  there  is  no  yield  frnm 
any  mher  gold  mine  ihat  is  worth  noticinjj.  Two  of  these 
mines,  i-K  Roi  and  N'mir,  arc  English-owned ;  to  these  we  may 
add  a  new  producer.  Le  Roi  No.  2,  and  these  three  mines 
sccni  al  present  to  be  the  only  k**''1""''"'"S  assets  of  any 
decided  value  that    Knirlijih  cipital  has  ^ot   hold  of. 

Mining  is  so  diversified  rn  this  province,  and  the  ores  are 
-SO  complex  :  on  Vancouver  Island  there  is  excellent  coaL  aiid 
combined  copptrr  and  gold  ore;  on  other  islands  there  is  copper; 
on  the  mainland  there  is  good  coking  coal,  which  is  going  to 
find  a  big  market  in  the  State<i ;  there  .ire  the  silver  le^id  mines 
of  the  Slocon,  und  the  same  ores  are  found  in  many  other 
spots:  the  copper  onrs  of  the  Boundarj-  District;  the  copper 
and  silver  lodes  near  Nelson,  and  the  gold  and  copper  reefs  at 
and  around  Rossland.  The  only  distinctly  gold  mines  seem  to 
be  the  Vmir  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  smaller  mines  near 
Nelson,   .ind   the  alluvial  gravels  of  Cariboo  imd  Atlin. 

Perhaps,  up  to  the  present,  the  mining  of  coal,  silver,  lead 
and  copper  —which  minerals  have  been  found  in  lar]gc,  or  easily 
prospected  I.kIcs  -hus  been  die  re.ison  lh.it  so  tew  gold  ret.-ls 
have  been  discovered:  but.  whatever  the  reason  is.  both  the 
yield  of  gold,  and  the  failure  to  discover  new  gold  mines,  is 
disappointing.  .\  recent  report  by  the  Mines  Department  states, 
that  300,00a  square  miles  of  the  country  are  still  unprospected. 
This  area  is  known  to  be  mineralised.  As  regards  that  section 
which  is  now  being  most  actively  exploited — the  Kootenays — 
mining  interests  owe  much  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  Railways,  which  are  running  branch  lines  wher- 
ever there  seems  the  probability  of  an  ore  traffic  springing 
up.  Three  years  ago  there  werr  indications  that,  out  of  the 
numerous  tllscoveries  then  being  iniuif?,  some  new  gold  mines 
would  be  found.  In  those  days,  however,  smelting  charges 
were  too  high,  and  raiUv.i\^^^y  tapin'l  .i  few  centres.  Now 
smelting  charges  arc  red^^^^^^  moderate  figure  ;  there  are 
number  of  brancb^^^^^^^^^H|yaiMMiittpcts;  and  the  cost 
any    kj^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^an    be    arrived 
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at.  Hut  there  are  no  new  gold  mines.  The  older  mines  are 
mostly  disappointing ;  people  have  lost  their  money,  and  are 
not  putting  more  capital  into  the  country.  Altogether  the 
outlook  for  an  increased  gold  yield,  commensurate  with  the 
country's  great  mineral   area,  is  not  good. 

In  1898,  as  a  result  of  the  overflow  of  prospectors  from  Aiim. 
Klondyke,  gold-bciaring  gravels  were  found  in  the  creeks  of  the 
Atlin  district.  This  far  north  part  of  British  Columbia  is 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  of  its  other  mining  fields,  and 
is  reached  by  way  of  the  White  Pass  Railway,  and  thence  by  boat 
aloniif  the  lakes. 

In    speaking   of  gold-bearing   *  gravel,'   especially    at    Atlin,  Nature  of 
the  word  is  used  relatively.     In  reality  quite  half  the  stones  which 
fill  the  present  and  ancient  beds  of  the  creeks  there  are  at  least  the 
size  of  one's  head,  while  many  of  them  weigh  hundreds  of  pounds, 
or  even  up  to  several  tons.     The  ijravels  at  Atlin  too,  are  different  Compared  to 

'  "        .  Klondyke. 

from  those  found  at  Klondyke,  500  miles  away.  At  Klondyke  the 
gravel  is  of  white  quartz,  with  occasional  pieces  of  the  bed-rock 
schist  in  it,  and  the  gold  is  not  greatly  waterworn,  but  at  Atlin  the 
rocks  are  of  close-grained  slate,  with  here  and  there  a  granite 
boulder  brought  there  by  glacial  action,  and  the  gold  is  nuggetty 
and  exceedingly  waterworn.  At  Klondyke  there  is  rich  ground 
but  no  water  for  hydraulic  sluicing  ;  at  Atlin  there  is  gravel  of 
only  moderate  value,  but  plenty  of  water,  and  fair  grade  for  the 
disposal  of  tailings. 

Atlin  is  therefore  going  to  be  a  hydraulicing  field,  and,  I  think,   KarU  days. 
a  payable  one.      In    1898  it  was  'rushed'  by  the  alluvial  miners, 
and  all  the  creek  beds  were  pegged  out  in  100  foot  claims.     These 
men  worked  with  varying  success.      The  gold  was  there  certainly, 
but  the  ground  was  not  rich,  and   living  was  expensive.      There  yr.i.iicx.f 
was  trouble  in  moving  the  boulders  in  the  creeks,  and  many  could    »iii'^i>i 
v.not  be  moved  at  all.     Owing  to  the  badly  framed-mining  laws,  aiul 
il: the  lack  of  an  official  on  the   spot   with  power  and  jurisdiction 
nlaim   boundaries,   there   was  trouble  and  endless  litigation. 
time,  even,  it   was  proposed   to   pass  a    British    Columbia 
by  which  American  miners  would  have  been  deprived 
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of  title  to  their  claims  -  which  non-aliens  were  promptly  preparing  to 
'jump  '  from  them.  All  these  drawbacks  frightened  the  alluvial 
miners  away,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (September,  1901),  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  500  left.  But  before  this  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  Atlin  district  as  a  hydraulic  sluicing  field  had  been 
sized  up.  As  the  individual  and  his  100  foot  claim  disappeared. 
companies  and  syndicates  came  in,  Uiking  up  the  abandoned 
jj^round  or  buyinjLi^  out  the  small  holders,  and  amongst  these 
companies  nearly  the  whole  field  is  now  portioned  out. 
The  district  The  ji^old-bearin<i^  creek  beds  lie  in  an  area  about  twenty  miles 

and  the  mines.    ,  i»i  -ii  ri«  i»  i_iii_i 

lonij  and  eijj^ht  wide,  and  most  of  this  ground  is  now  hela  by  about 
a  dozen  companies  or  syndicates — formed  with  the  intention  of 
hydrauIiciiijL^.  Thus,  the  Atlin  Mining  Co.  holds  McKees  Creek: 
the  Atlin  Lake  Co.  liirch  Creek;  the  Willow  Creek  Co.  Willow 
Creek  ;  the  Sunrise  Co.  Pine  Creek  ;  and  a  French  syndicate, 
Houlder  Creek.  There  are  also  two  mines  on  Spruce  Creek,  and 
several  others  elsewhere,  that  I  did  not  see.  This  year  (19021 
several  of  these  mines  will  show  results.  I  think  these  will  be 
payable.  This  will  jj^ive  the  needed  stimulus  to  the  other 
companies  somc^  of  which  will  have  to  raise  considerable  sums 
of  moncry  if  thc^y  wish  to  work  at  a  profit. 
Hvdniuiir  Hvdrauljc  miiiinij'  is  a  distinct  art.     To  mv  mind  the  lavini: 

dcMTiUti.        ^^^^^   ""^^  ^"-'^   hydraulic    mine   is  a  greater   test  of  capacity  than  the 

opening"  of  a  quart/  mine. 

In  h\'draulic  miiiin<'"  there  are  three  main  essentials :  ''(Vif/. 
i\}alcr poiK-'cr  to  force  thc!  gravel  into  the  sluices;  ';w\({ grade  to  carry 
away  the  lailinLjs.  1\)  determine  the  presence  of  these  on  any 
property,  or  the  bein^-  able  to  Wwv^  toLjether  these  three,  often 
means  a  series  of  (experiments  stretchinij  over  several  years.  An 
hydraulic  ])ro[)erty  cannot,  therefore,  l)e  hurried  to  the  producin;^^ 
sta''e. 

But  there  wxv.  so  many  other  ([iiestions  too.  Ciold,  water,  and 
Lrrade  mav  l.)e  there  in  almndance  all  the  essentials — but  if  the 
([uestions  of  ownership  of  adjoining-  property,  litij^ation,  and  finance 
are  looked  at,  the  whole  fabric  may  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  labour  ot 
vears  be  ol   no  use. 
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The  owner  of  an  hydraulic  property  must  not  only  have  title  Hydraulic 
to  his  own  ground,  but  he  must  be  certain  that  his  mining  opera-  Iinga"tfon"'* 
tions  will  not  interfere  with  the  properties  of  any  one  else,  either 
above  or  below  him.  This  is  a  rock  over  which,  I  suppose, 
hundreds  of  otherwise  payable  mines  have  come  to  grief.  In 
California,  some  years  ago,  a  whole  hydraulic  industry  had  to  close 
down  because  the  properties  of  farmers,  many  miles  away,  were 
being  flooded  with  debris ;  and  even  in  Atlin,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  are  several  bitter  law  cases  because  the  silting  up  of 
tailings  from  one  mine  blocks  the  passage  of  tailings  from  another 
mine. 

In  bringing  in  water,  too,  one  property  may  gain  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Then  comes  litigation — ^the  water  is  cut  off, 
and  the  mine — on  which  perhaps  a  small  fortune  has  been  spent — 
has  to  be  shut  down. 

Again,  if  a  mine  is  to  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  there  Preiyarin^a 
are  the  years  of  experiment  to  be  faced.  The  depth  of  gravel  and  "^'"^' 
nature  of  the  bed-rock  have  to  be  tested  by  innumerable  holes, 
and  temporary  sluices  have  to  be  fitted  up  for  trial  runs ;  surveys 
have  to  be  made  for  the  bringing  in  of  a  head  of  water,  and  the 
volume  of  water  tested  the  whole  year  round  ;  the  grade  for  the 
sluice  boxes  and  the  tailings  race  has  to  be  laid  out,  or  perhaps 
tunnelled,  and  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  tailings  made  sure.  The 
Mining  Commissioner  and  the  lawyer  have  to  be  consulted  at 
every  fresh  step.  All  this  takes  time,  and  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Directors,  who  rarely  understand  technical  details,  become  im- 
patient, and  if  the  shares  are  weak  on  the  market,  the  manager 
will  probably  have  trouble  in  getting  enough  money  to  carry 
out  his  original  and  carefully  thought-out  programme. 

The  pitfalls  of  an  hydraulic  mine  therefore,  especially  in  a 
country  like  Canada,  where  litigation  is  made  a  speciality,  arc 
legion.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  Atlin  has  already  several 
cases  on  hand,  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  mines  thi^e  is  uiulcr  an 
injunction  to  stop  working. 

There    are  two    English-owned    mines  at    Atlin     \\\v.    Atlin   i.i.i^iish  miius 
Mining  Company  and  Atlin  Lake  G.M.      I    believe   that   if  these 
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niiiU!SHr<*  prMptrrly  hiimllctl  they  will  hotli  pay.  The  Atlin  Mining 
Co.  owns  McKcc's  Cnxk.  ilcrv-,  there  is  a  f;ood  water  supply  W 
six  or  s(.;vcn  months  in  the  year  ;  a  sufficient  ^rade  for  the  sluice 
tx)xes,  and  ample  dumping-  ground  for  the  tailin>;s.  The  presence 
of  payable  gold  is  said  to  Ix;  proved  by  the  results  which  the 
alluvial  diggers  got  from  this  creek.  Here,  then,  we  have  gold, 
water  pressure,  grade  for  the  tailings,  clear  title,  and  no  possible 
interference  from  other  property  holders.  This  ought  to  bear 
working  at  a  prolit,  and  probably  a  clear  season's  run  in  1903  will 
show  this.  The  minor  trouble  here  is  the  quantity  of  big  boulderi 
in  the  creek  bed.  Many  of  these  arc  too  big  to  be  moved,  even  bv 
wiiter  pressure,  and  have  to  be  '  bulldozed.'  This  consists  in  layinj; 
three  or  four  dynamite  cartridges  on  the  boulder  in  question,  j 
covering  them  with  clay,  connecting  them  with  ;ui  electric  batter)", 
and  firing  a  dozen  or  so  shots  simultaneously.  This  process  is 
effectual— smashing  the  boulders  to  a  movable  size — but  it  is 
expensive.  The  manager  of  the  mine  placed  this  item  at  10  cents 
a  cubic  yard  of  gravel,  out  of  a  total  working  cost  of  between  ! 
^^o  and  40  cents.  I 

When  this  cnmjiany  has  workeil  luic  ihe  creek  bei.1  there  are 
big  benches  of  gravel  on  the  hill-side  to  be  sluiced.  In  any  case 
there  is  material  for  a  nuinber  of  years'  work,  and  I  expect 
that  the  mine  will  pay  reasonably  well. 

The  Atlin   La.ke    Co.   also  owns  a  creek  to   itself,   and  its 

workings  are  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  any  one 
else.  On  this  mine  payable  gold  has  been  proved  by  the  e;irly 
alluvial  workers,  and  I  saw  enough  in  the  cracks  of  the  newly- 
cleared  bed-rock  to  satisfy  myself  on  that  head.  There  is  also  a 
moderalel)'  good  grade  for  carrying  off  the  tailings,  and  a  dumping 
ground.  Hut  the  trouble  here  is  going  to  be  scarcity  of  water. 
The  manager  told  me  that  with  a  big  supply  for  two  months  after 
the  melting  nf  the  snows,  and  with  a  small  supply  for  the  rest  of 
the  season,  he  could  uncover  enough  ground  to  earn  a  small 
profit.  Hut  this  is  not  enough.  There  is  reason  to  think  that 
this  mine  can  pay  if  it  has  a  proper  water  supply,  and  the  share- 
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holders  should  insist  on  j^etting  this  supply.  For  less  than 
;^  1 0,000,  I  believe,  a  big  head  of  water  can  be  brought  in.  The 
company  may  drag  along  for  a  year  or  two  without  it,  but  it 
will  have  to  come  to  this  sooner  or  later,  and  I  believe  the 
expenditure  to  be  justifiable. 

The  minor  trouble  here  is  a  bed-rock  which  is  hard  to  move, 
and  yields  up  only  to  careful  hand  labour  the  specks  of  gold 
lying  in  its  crevices  ;  this  bed-rock,  too,  dips  irregularly,  and  a 
big  *  pot  hole'  happened  upon  last  year  (1901)  threw  back 
sluicing  for  most  of  the  season. 

To  sum  up  this  mine.  I  believe  that  it  will,  when  properly 
equipped,  earn  moderate  profits  for  years  to  come,  but  not 
without  spending  money  on  an  ample  water  supply.  The  need 
for  this  supply,  and  the  justification  for  it,  will  probably  be  shown 
by  the  1902  season's  results  with  the  present  head  of  water. 

The  richest  ground  at  Atlin  is  probably  that  of  the  WiUow  wiiiow  Creek 
Creek  Co.  on  Willow  Creek,  and  the  Sunrise  Co.  on  Pine  Creek.  Companies. 
These  properties  adjoin,  and  the  creeks  junction  just  below. 
Here,  there  is  unquestionably  gold,  and  enough  water,  but  only 
a  grade  of  2%  to  carry  away  the  tailings.  This  means  that 
the  tailings  of  each  mine  meet  each  other  at  the  junction  of  the 
creeks ;  that  the  level  of  the  creeks  is  immediately  raised,  and  that 
a  batch  of  men  have  to  be  kept  there  continually  to  shovel  the 
tailings.  The  result  is  that  the  two  companies  are  in  the  throes 
of  litigation,  and  the  richest  area  in  Atlin  is  lying  unproductive. 

The  truth  is  that  below  the  junction  of  the  creeks  there  is 
not  enough  grade  to  carry  away  the  tailings  naturally — the 
grade  is  only  2%  as  against  a  required  grade  of  at  least  4  J 
— and  neither  company,  even  with  the  creek  to  itself,  could 
get  rid  of  its  tailings  without  extra  labour  of  some  sort.  Hut  this 
Pine  Creek  and  Willow  Creek  area  is  too  orood  to  l)e  handled  hv 
small  companies  without  working  capital  enough  to  create  a 
natural  grade  for  the  tailings.  Some  day  a  capitalist  will  stroll 
over  this  gfround  and  will  see  its  value.  Then  he  will  do  i^"''^  ' 
two    things.       Firstly,    he    will    amalgamate    the    two    areas    ojAtiu. : 
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crround,  and  put  up  a  big  working  capital.  Secondly,  he  will 
go  to  a  spot  two  miles  down  the  creek  where  there  is  a  high 
water-fall,  and  from  there  he  will  put  in  a  tunnel  which  will 
have  a  grade  of  4%,  and  which  will  come  up  underneath  the 
how  to  work  wholc  gold-beanng  area.  Into  this  tunnel  the  gravel  can  be 
sluiced  and  carried  away,  and  the  property  which  will  then  be 
provided  with  gold,  water,  and  grade  will  turn  out  a  lot  of  gold. 

Spruce  Creek.  Qn  Spruce  Creek  there  is  also  good  ground.     An  American- 

owned  mine  here,  the  Columbia,  is  expected  to  be  earning  profits 
by  1902. 

Future  of  And  SO  on.      I   did   not  see  all  the  creeks   in  Atlin,   but   1 

carried  away  the  impression,  that  the  district  will  be  at  least  a 
moderate  success  for  hydraulic  sluicing. 

Quartz  mine.  \    numbcr   of    quartz    reefs   have    been    prospected    in    the 

neighbourhood  of  Atlin,  but  they  are  no  good.  The  Nimrod 
Syndicate  of  London  opened  one  of  these  reefs,  but  abandoned 
it.  In  this,  and  other  cases,  the  ore  was  payable  close  at  the 
surface,  but  the  value  died  out  almost  at  once  in  depth.  Some 
30  miles  away  there  is  a  mine  called  the  Engineer,  which  shows 
patches  of  rich  ore,  but  I  do  not  suppose  the  general  average  is 
payable. 

^^"^^o^-  In    the    first    edition    I    dealt    with    the    English     companies 

floated  to  work  the  alluvial  ijravels  over  a  ^reat  area,  of  which 
Cariboo  is  the  centre.  These  mines  up  to  that  time  had  all  been 
failures,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  about  them 
now. 

One  can  well  believe  that  manv  of  the  threat  beds  of  i^ravel 
found  in  this  country  carry,  theoretically,  enough  gold  to  pay  if 
worked  by  hydraulic  sluicing  ;  but  the  questions  of  grade,  and 
more  especially  water,  are  almost  of  equal  importance  to  that  of 
gold  contents,  and  it  is  here  that  the  failures  occur.  In  any  case 
a  mine  Hoated  in  Cariboo  should  have  a  minimum  workinof 
caj)ital  of  ^  100,000  if  these  troubles  are  to  be  got  over. 

Consolidated  r,,,  .  .  .,  -li^  i»jj.ji^»i- 

Cariimo:  1  he  most  nitercsting  mine  here  is  the  Consolidated  CariDOO, 

a    lOrontc^  company.       The  gravel   beds  owned  by   this  company 
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are  said  to  amount  to  500,000,000  square  yards,  and  the  value  of 
this,  from  the  gravel  already  treated,  is  18  cents,  or  gd.  a  yard. 
It  can  be  treated  for  a  cost  of  6-8  cents  a  yard.  Here  then 
is.  theoretically,  the  finest  hydraulic  mine  in  the  world.  It 
has  cost  years  of  work  ;  the  erection  of  a  water  race 
^^  miles  long  ;  the  blasting  away  of  many  thousand  tons  of 
overburden  ;  and  the  spending  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars — or  even  pounds — to  prepare  the  mine. 

In  the  season  of  1900 — a  season  here  only  lasts  for  seven 
months  of  the  year — work  commenced  in  earnest.  A  yield  of 
$300,000  was  taken  from  the  sluice  boxes,  showing  a  big  profit, 
and  the  estimated  yield  for  1901  was  expected  to  be  much 
greater.  But  in  1901,  one  of  the  factors — the  water  supply — gave 
out,  and  the  season's  work  was  more  or  less  a  failure. 

For  the   future   the   mine   is  evidently  at   the   mercy  of  the  »^s  probable 

I  ^1  1  1       •    1       1  1-1    f"^"«^e  value. 

water  supply.  1  he  company  has  lavished  money  over  this,  and 
every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  stoppage,  but  the 
element  of  uncertaintv  is  still  there.  If  this  is  the  case  with  such 
a  mine  as  the  Consolidated  Cariboo,  after  its  enormous  expenditure, 
what  chance  is  there  for  the  small  English  companies  with  their 
limited  working  capitals.'^  Hydraulic  mining  is  excellent  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  will,  in  the  end,  drive  the  mine  manager 
into  his  grave  with  worry  and  broken  promises. 

There  is  practically  no  quartz  mining  in  the  Cariboo  district 
yet. 

Gold-mining  in  the  south  of  British  Columbia,  that  is  to  say   Kooienays. 
in  the   Kootenays — despite  a  great  deal  of  vague  talk  about  new 
finds — is  still,  for  all   practical   purposes,  limited   to   the   mines  at 
Rossland,  and  those  near  Nelson. 

Rossland,  after  my  second  inspection  of  the  mines,  gives  me  Rns.ian(i. 
the    impression    of  having   been   one  of  the   worst-handled  gold- 
fields  I  have  ever  seen,  and  a  monument  to  the  greatest  evils  with 
which  mining  has  to  deal. 

First  of  all,  the  richest  ore  was  picked  out  and  trcatt^d. 
This  gave  outsiders  the  idea  that  the  mines  were  uiuisualK  rich. 
and  could  keep  up  the  earlier  rate  of  dividends.     C()ns(M[LUjntl\ , 
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prices  \v«:ni  far  alinve  their  intrinsic  value.  When  the  rich  ore 
was  i^MiKt.  it  was  s'!i:n  that  th«!  mines  were  really  low  grade  and 
WMuM  \M'i:i\  i*)  be  worked  on  a  h'v^  scale,  and  with  economy,  to  pay 

\Ij>';i1.-.  «:\«:;i  nioderal<:lv  W(?ll.  iiiii  this  meant  bi*j  outlays  on  plant  and 
on  mine  developnv.MU.  which  the  disheartened  shareholders, 
havin'*;  alnadv  lost  their  mon(!V  in  the  shares,  were  not  able  to 
|)rovi<le.  rhen  several  of  the  mines,  as  is  the  way  with  mines, 
went  wronL(  in  depth.  The  War  Kaifle  and  Centre  Star,  for 
example,  which  three  years  iv^o  looked  well,  are  now  in  a  doubtful 
condition.  On  the  head  of  this  came  the  London  middlemen. 
lloatinLj  unproved  claims  into  bij;  companies,  bribing"  newspaj)ers 
to  further  th(Mr  interests,  and  vitiating  public  opinion  generally. 

P'inally.  a  strike,  the  result  of  narrowness  and  prejudice  on 
eacii  side,  closed  all  the  mines,  and  caused  for  some  time  almost 
a  (•om|)lete  i)aralysis. 

Two  railways  wind  up  the  mountain  to   Rossland,  and  carry 
thence  the  ore  to  two  smelters,  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  banks 

«••«••"  of  the  Columbia   River.       bVeight   on   the  ore  is  from   25  to  75 

renis  .1  Ion:  the  direct  smeltini;  chari^e  is  $4*50  to  $6;  the 
iiiilirrii  rlMi-.M\  A\u\  l«ws('s  on  snieltin;4-,  about  $2.  To  this  iukl 
^l  .1  loll  tor  milling  .iiul  pKuiiiu;  in  the  railway  trucks,  and  S: 
lot  iniiir  ilr\  rlopmciu  whi^h.  in  the  iiard  rock  found  here,  ;> 
n.»  iimiNinl  ii-Mir^-  ;n.uia;^rnu'nt.  and  depreciation.  Here  wc 
\\A\r  .1  i.M.ii  »«»'^i  »'t  is.i\i  Si;  tt»r  ireaiinu;"  a  ton  of  Rosslami 
oo'.  whivh  !!■.;. i'v  v.i:ri.»i  In-  muv^h  inii)n»ved  on.  A  mine  haviiv^" 
M-.  «»\\n  ■.nwiii'.  ,1^^  ;:^•  1  .'  i\«':.  .1:1..!  ire.iiin^'  .1  \er\  bi«»-  tonna-a'. 
"llijrt  \A\\  uoi'x  lo:  p,!-.i  w  <..  i  :.'•:.  !v:t  Si;  may  be  taken  as  thf 
IhMio-    loi    aW    ;:'.     .':"'^  ■    -'^-^^  -     "^    :i^''    ri'-ld. 

I  ;«:•.   v».- ;■'■«    ;"'  ..     .     "    *       '   '-■.      ^\'V.i^\:\j;   S15    a  t«»n.   which 
in   in  rn     p  "^  -   .   \\   ^  . ■'.     .    -".■•w   .1  pr.  krlt    of  oilK 

-.y  \'.K     -5  .      • .  •  •  .     \  -         .    ^ 
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The  Le  Roi  No.  2,  with  no  great  amount  of  ore  in  sight, 
is  alx3ut  $17*50  average  value. 

The   Rossland    Great   Western,   with   small    ore  reserves,  is  i^^^^^ 
$13*30- only    50  cents  over  the  margin.  """"^^ 

The   Kootenay  is  not  so  much   as  $13. 

The  War   F^agle  has  only  a   little  payable  ore  in  sight. 

The  Centre  Star  has  a  great  deal  of  ore,  but  only  a  small 
percentage  will  yield  this  figure. 

The  Iron  Mask  is  only  a  small  producer  of  ore  above  the 
$13   limit. 

The  other  mines  on   the  field  are  nearlv   all   shut  down. 

The  future  of  the  Red  Mountain*  on  which  the  town  of 
Rossland  lies»  and  in  which  the  reefs  are  found,  rests  with 
these   seven   mines. 

Le  Roi  is  the  best  of  these  Red  Mountain    mines,    but    in  Le  Roi. 
depth    has    not    fulfilled    the    promise    of    three    years    ago.     it 
has    turned   into    a    mine  of  big  ore    bodies,  but    these,   on    the 
whole,   are  low  grade.      Money    seems    to  have  been  spent   like 
water    on    its    equipment.      The  result  is  a  surface  plant  which 
could  hardly  be  improved  on.     The  main  shaft  is  sunk  on   the 
reef,  and    its    present  depth   is    1,050    feet.      It    has    four    com- 
partments,    and    can    handle    100    tons    of  ore    an    hour.     The 
hoisted  ore,  after  passing    through    a    crusher,  is  carried  over  a 
sorting    belt,  and    falls    into   a   1,000  ton   bin.     From    here   it   is 
emptied,    through    a    shoot     w^orked     by    compressed    air,    into 
buckets    on    an     aerial    tram — driven    also    by    air — and,   being 
carried    down    the     mountain,     is     dumped     automatically      into 
another  bin,  and  from   there  runs   into  the   railwav  trucks,  which 
carry  it  to   the  smelter.       The  whole   cost   of  handling  a  ton   of 
ore,   from   the   bottom   of  the   mine   to  the   railway   truck,   includ- 
ing hauling,   breaking,    sorting,  and   conveying   down    the    moun- 
tain   is    only    16    cents.       The    air    compressors,    steam     engines  Smfaropiant 
and   machine    shops  are  in   keeping    with     the   rest    of    the    hnv. 
equipment.      In    the   mine    itself,    there    are    now    levels    at    Soo 
and   900  feet,   and   a   new    level   is   being    started  at    1,050  feet. 
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The  or:  ill  sij;h[,  between  the  surface  and  900  feet,  is  estimateci 
at  iiboui  hHlf-ii-iniilion  tons,  worth  $12  a  ton.  Cross-cuts  put 
ill  from  the  present  stopes  are  likely  to  cut  other  lenses  which 
will   incrt^asc  this  tonnage. 

As  regartls  the  permanence  of  the  lodes  in  depth,  there  seems 
to  be,  so  far,  no  certain  falling  off  in  either  quantity  or  value. 
But  these  Rossland  knles  are  replacement  veins,  not  fissures, 
and  their  continuance  to  a  great  depth  cannot  lie  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  capricious  in  the  extreme,  both  in  size 
and  value,  and  can  never  be  assumed  to  e.\ist  one  foot  beyond 
where  they  are  exposed.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  a  mine  like 
the  Le  Roi,  for  keeping  a  big  ore  reserve  in  sight.  If  an 
output  of  1,000  tons  a  day  is  to  be  kept  up,  such  a  reserve 
should  stand  at  at  least    1.500,000  tons. 

The  Le  Roi  smelter  is  an  asset  of  great  value.  Owning 
it,  and  being  able  to  treat  a  big  tonnage,  the  mine  can  work 
at  a  total  cost  of  $9  a  ton,  or  $4  a  ton  less  than  the  other 
mines  at  Kossland.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Le 
Roi  ore,  as  with  all  the  other  mines  at  Rossland,  yields 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  this  kind  of  ore  could  not  be  treated 
e.xcept    by   smelting. 

The  approximate  cost  of  treatment  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

Development  of  ore          ...            ...             ...            ...  $     '40 

M  in  ing                 ...              ...              ...              ...              ...  3'oo 

Hauling,  breaking,  sorting,  and  freight  to  smelter           ...  -60 

Smelting,  and  loss  of  metal  in  smelting            ...              ...  4-50 

Realisation  of  matte,   management,  general    es[)enditure 

and  depredation            .,              ...              ...              ...  50 


The  mine,  as  now  e<|uipped,  can  produce  i  .000  tons 
a  day  of  $12  ore.  This  would  give  a  profit  of  $2 "50  ;i 
ton.  or,  say.  a  theoretical  profit  of  / 150,000  a  year.  As  to 
whether  the  mine  can  go  on  earning  such  a  profit  for, 
say,  five  years,  will  depend  upon  the  ore  values  to  be  found 
in    depth.       At    present    the    reserves    represent    less     than     two 
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years'  work.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  War 
Eagle  and  Centre  Star  mines,  adjoining  the  Le  Roi,  have  got 
into  poor  ore  in  depth,  I  should  have  said  that  the  prospects 
of  the  mine  were  favourable.  The  only  way  to  make  quite 
certain  of  the  future  is  to  develop  far  ahead,  and,  by  this 
means,  neutralise  the  danger  of  putting  too  much  faith  in  a 
*  replacement '  vein.  in  the  meantime,  investors  should  not 
buy    the    shares. 

Le  Roi  No.  2  was  floated  to  take  over  the  Josie,  Annie  Le  Roi  No.  2. 
and  Number  One  claims  belonging  to  the  British  America 
Corporation.  At  the  time  of  flotation  there  was  a  small 
amount  of  ore  exposed  in  each  of  these  claims,  but  nothing 
to  correspond  with  the  great  amount  of  development  work 
put  in,  and  the  big  sums  spent  in  looking  for  this  ore.  This 
means  that  these  claims,  although  they  adjoin  the  Le  Roi, 
are  in  badly  broken  country,  and  the  reefs  which  exist  are 
contorted  and  unreliable.  But  after  work  on  the  new  mine 
had  been  in  progress  some  time,  a  new  body  of  ore  was  cut 
at  the  500  foot  level  in  the  Josie,  showing  more  ore,  and  a 
better  value,  than  any  of  the  previous  finds.  This  ore  body, 
now  being  mined,  I  judged  to  be  about  160  feet  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  10  feet.  How  high  it  goes  is  not 
known.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  right  up  to  the  surface,  as 
the  ground  above  is  badly  faulted,  but  it  probably  continues 
to  some  depth.  In  any  case  the  prospects  of  the  mine  are  a 
good  deal  improved.  The  other  ore  bodies  in  the  Le  Roi  No.  2 
I  do  not  think  much  of;  there  is  some  ore  on  the  '  Poorman  ' 
chute,  and  also  in  the  *  Number  One '  claim,  but  the  new  dis- 
covery is  the  only  asset  of  importance.  From  the  bottom  (jf  Speculative 
the  mine,  700  feet,  a  cross-cut  is  being  put  in  to  tap  the  new  shares!^ 
lode.  If  it  is  found  there,  the  shares  will  no  doubt  uo  to  /  v 
In  the  meantime  I  place  their  speculative  value  at  £2~£i. 

The  average  value  of  the  mine,  from  over  20,000  tons  of 
ore  smelted,  is  $I7'50  a  ton.  The  manager  expects,  from  the 
ore   in  sight,   to    send    2CX)   tons  a  day   to  the   smelter.       As  to 
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a  big  sum  of  money  must  be  spent  in  mine  development,  which 
may  fail  to  improve  the  position.  This  has  been  a  well-worked 
mine,  but  the  vital  requirement  of  mine  development  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  wish  to  pay  away  profits.  It  is  the  old  story  : 
a  mine's  interests  made  subservient  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Centre  Star  is  the  mine,  above  all  others,  which  Centre  star 
should  have  done  well.  Its  lode  is  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  Le  Roi,  and  in  that  mine  the  ore  was  good  right  up  to  the 
Centre  Star  boundary.  Moreover,  the  lode  was  of  great  size. 
But  the  payable  ore  extended  only  a  little  way  into  the 
Centre  Star,  and,  worse  still,  it  dipped  rapidly  into  Le  Roi, 
leaving  a  big  unpayable  mass  of  ore  in  its  place.  Further  from 
the  Le  Roi  boundary,  I  believe,  more  payable  ore  has  now 
been  found,   but  the    mine  is  not  what  it  looked  to  be  in    1898. 

The    Iron    Mask    is  still  only  a  small  producer,  and   I    do  iron  Mask, 
not  think  it  will   become  a  permanent  profit-earning  mine. 

Some  distance  from  Rossland  are  the  Velvet  and  Portland  Poltiand""^ 
mines.     These  have  small  bodies  of  ore  of  moderately  good  value, 
but  are  handicapped    by   having    no    railway    connection  with  a 
smelter.     Their  prospects  are  not  good. 

Round    about    Nelson    the    tjold    mines    have   turned    out  kelson 

^  district. 

almost    as    disappointing  as    those  at    Rossland.      Here   the    ore 

does    not    contain    copper,    and    is  treated    by    the  usual  stamp 

mill  and  cyanide.  But  with  the  exception  of  Ymir,  the  reefs 
are  too  small  to  be  any  good. 

The    Duncan    Mines,   after    floatini^  off  the  Granite  claim,  L)\'ncan 

,  ,  Mines. 

appear  to  have  re-absorbed  it,  and  also  the  Poorman  mine. 
My  inspection  of  these  mines  in  1898  did  not  leave  a  favour- 
able impression  of  their  value,  but  possibly  new  discoveries 
have  been  made. 

The  Fern,   Dundee,  and  Porto  Rico  mines  seem   to  ha\e 
passed  into  obscurity. 
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The  Athabasca  mine  paiJ  a  5%  dividend  in  190a 
Sharehnlders  in  a  mine  like  this,  where  die  reef,  though 
of  ^txid  value,  is  small  and  broken,  musi  remember  that 
unless  ihcre  is  ore  actually  in  sight  which  will  yield  a  profit 
affpruximatin^  to  market  value,  the  shares  have  not  an  intrinsic 
value. 

I-'inally.  the  YHUP  mine,  always  a  sound-looking  and  well- 
handled  propeny,  is  turning  out  really  well.  Now  is  the  time, 
in  the  histor\'  of  this  mine,  for  shareholders  to  insist  that. 
instead  of  an  increase  of  dividends,  the  extra  profits,  for  ,1 
year  or  two  to  come,  shidl  be  put  into  mine  developments,  I 
should  like  lo  see  the  Ymir  with  eight  to  ten  years'  ore  in  sight. 
Shareholders  may  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is  a  far  surer 
way  of  making  their  shares  valuaWe  than  by  the  payment  of 
increased  dividends  and  the  keeping  of  only  a  two  years' 
reserve  of  ore.  Some  day  the  Ymir.  like  all  other  mines,  will 
come  to  an  end  in  depth.  Even  now,  on  the  quantity  of  ore 
in  sight,  the  shares  are  too  high. 
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CHAPTER     X. 


THE   GOLD   MINES   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  production    of  gold  in  the   United   States  and    Alaska  has  United  siates 
increased  much  of  late  years.     In   1892  it  was  1,596,375  fine  ozs.  production. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  increase  every  year,  and  in  1901  the 
total  reached  over  4,000,000  fine  ozs. 

If  this  yield  is  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  about  4^0,000  ^"i^^asa 

'  ^  '  ^  .  .  by-prtKluct  in 

OZS.  of  gold  are  yielded  as  a  minor  product  by  various  silver,  lead,  many  mines. 
co{)per,  and  zinc  ores. 

The  gold  mines  themselves,  too,  that  is  to  say  the  mines  in 
which  gold  is  the  chief  product,  usually  produce  some  other 
metal  or  metals  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  gold  mine 
in,  say.  South  Africa,  Australasia,  or  India,  only  yields  gold 
and  a  very  little  silver  associated  with  it.  But  in  the  United 
States  this  simple  class  of  ore  is  not  often  found.  Outside 
of  Colorado,  California,  South  Dakota,  and  Alaska,  there  are  few 
simple  gold  ores. 

The  usual  gold-bearing  ore  in  the  States,  being  either  of  a  Metallurgical 

^  .....  ,  ,        .  treatment. 

refractory  nature,  or  associated  with  various  other  metals,  is  not 

treated  by  stamp  mills,  but  by  smelting  or  roasting ;  af 

it  is  chlorinated  or  cyanided.    The  cyanide  process  haf 

strides  here  in  the  last  few  years ;  relatively,  better 

than  even  in  South  Africa,  and  to  its  succes 

large  part  of  the  increased  gold  output. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  gold  yield  ol 
that  there  are  only  a  few  gold  mines  of  a 
the  yield  comes  from  small  producers. 
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In  Siuilh  Diikoiii.  the  Humcstake :  in  Colonulu,  tht;  Portland, 
Slratton's  Independence,  Gold  Coin.  Cnmp  Bird  ;  in  Utah,  the 
Consolidated  Mercur ;  and  in  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Treadwcll 
California  has  at  present  no  notable  mines. 

This  jrroup  of  bii^  mines  cannot  compare  with  the  mines  in 
the  sqimre  mile  at  Kal^oorlie.  still  less  with  those  in  and  around 
f  Johannesbiirj^.  But  of  course  the  jrold-mininjj  future  of  the  States 
is  filled  with  boundless  possibilities.  In  every  other  metal — 
silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  also  in  coal  and  iron — it  well-nif^h 
controls  the  world,  and  my  belief  is  that  its  production  of  gold 
will  still  go  on  increasing. 

The  principal  gold-producing  Stales,  in  the  order  named,, 
are  Colorado,  California,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  To. 
these  must  be  added  the  territory  of  Alaska. 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York  giveS' 
the  following  estimate  of  gold  production  for  the  year   1900: — • 


28,763,000 

15,650,000 
7.531,000 
6,625,000 
5,150,000 
4,140,000 


1,845,000 

I  inspected  40  mines  in  Colorado,  California,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Utah,  also  7  in  Alaska,  which  country  I  have 
dealt   with   in   a   separate   chapter. 

English  investors  are  not  greatly  interested  in  American 
gold  mines,  and  in  the  few  they  do  hold  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  done  badly.  The  .\merican  is  a  shrewd  judge  of  a 
mine.  If  it  is  any  good  he  will  work  it  himself,  or  with  a 
small  syndicate.     Many  profitable  gold   mines   in  the  States  are 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  shareholders,  sometimes  only  of 
a  single  owner.  When  the  mine  begins  to  be  worked  out,  or 
at  least  when  the  cream  of  the  ore  is  gone,  the  owners  begin 
to  think  of  selling.  Sometimes  they  float  the  mine  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  States ;  but  if  it  is  a  gold  mine,  they  look  prefer- 
ablv  to  London. 

If  the  mine  happens  to  have  a  good  deal  of  ore  developed,  SomemethoiU 
the  vendors  ask  for  double  the  net  pro6t  in  sight — an  outrageous  American 
basis  of  valuation — and    I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  often  foolish  England, 
enough   to  pay   this  price. 

If  the  mine  has  hardly  any  ore  in  sight — if  it  is  almost 
worked  out — any  price  at  all  is  too  much  for  it.  This  sort 
of  mine  the  manipulators  will  float — in  London — as  a  going 
concern.  They  will  have  so  arranged  that  there  is  a  year 
or  eighteen  months*  good  ore  still  left  in  the  mine.  The 
mine  thus  is  able  to  pay  dividends  from  the  day  it  is 
floated  —which  attracts  numerous  small  investors  to  the  shares 
—and  long  before  this  block  of  payable  ore  is  finished,  the 
vendors  and  middlemen  have  been  able  to  do  all  they 
wanted. 

The   biiT  mining^  capitalist   in  America  likes  to  ^et  hold  of  American 
a  gold  mine  that  he  can  develop  and  work  himself.     Into  such  capitalists  ami 

•  r     •.         L  •  1  '11         •     1  I       1         r   their  methods. 

a  mme — it  it  snows  promise — he  will  sink  a  great  deal  of 
money.  But  having  done  this,  and  taken  the  risk,  he  is  for 
ever  afterwards  in  absolute  control  of  the  mine  and  its  policy. 
It  is  his  cinch.  Even  if  the  mine  is  put  on  a  share  basis,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  shares  sold  to  small  holders,  he  still  retains  the 
control.  Anyone  who  wants  information  must  go  to  him,  and 
ask  it  as  a  favour — and  then,  if  it  is  important  information,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  not  cret  it. 

American  shareholders  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  this  son 
of  thing,  though  personally  it  would  not  suit  me.  I  do  not  sa\ 
that  these  men  are  necessarily  dishonest;  often  the\  arc  noi. 
But  it  is  an  understood  thin^"  that  the  stronLT,  moncvcd  man  in 
the  States  can  do  whatever  he  likes;  so  he  is  rcallv  hevond 
criticism. 
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Thesi;  men  arc  a  law  unl(j  themselves.  Printed  on  the 
dours  of  American  mine   buildiny;s  you  often  see  the   words  : 

KF.Kl'     OUT.  I 

THIS     MKANS     vol!. 

I  h;ive  SDmetiines.  while  reading  this  notice,  expected  the  'boss' 
to  walk  round  the  corner  and  say,  'Here,  you  I  I'v^e  made  my 
fortune,  and  this  is  my  mine.  It  makes  me  tired  to  look  at 
you.     Get  out.' 

I  found  mine  managers  in  the  States  always  civil  and 
willing  10  interest  a  visitor.  Uut  about  the  giving  of  real 
information — unless  by  instructions  from  headquarters— they  are 
IkjuiuI  hand  and  foot. 

A  great  blot  on  mining  in  the  Slates  is  the  amount  of 
litigation  it  leads  to— only  too  often  the  result  of  thinly-disguised 
blackmailing.  Some  mines  and  districts  seem  never  free  from 
injunctions.  At  the  root  of  much  of  this  is  the  hateful  extra- 
lateral  rights  system  of  holding  claims. 

In  nearly  all  countries  a  claim  is  contained  within  vertical 
boundaries,  drawn  downwards,  and  only  ore  inside  those  boun- 
daries belongs  to  that  claim.  This  is  a  clear  definition,  and 
can  lead  to  no  litigation.  But  in  the  States,  only  the  end  lines 
of  a  claim  and  their  projections  are  actual  boundaries,  and  a 
reef  outcropping  in  the  claim  may  be  followed  down  over  the 
side  lines  as  far  or  as  deep  as  ever  it  goes.  But  if  this  reef 
twists  or  faults,  or  were  to  come  to  the  surface  again  further 
on,  there  is  sure  to  be  either  a  lot  of  blackmailing  or  several 
lawsuits — perhaps  protracted  over  years,  and  eating  up  all  the 
profits  of  the  mine — before  the  thing  is  adjusted.  As  witness 
the   position   at    Butte   to-day  ! 

1  cannot  understand  why  in  America — the  great  common- 
sense  country  of  the  world — such  a  law  as  this  remains 
unrepealed. 

Colorado  is  by  far  the  most  important  gold  producer  of 
the    States,    as    the    figures    already    quoted    show.     This    State 
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produces  not  only  infold,  but  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and  iron.  Variety  of 

*  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  minerals 

All  its  metal  mines  are  found  high  up  in  the  mountains —  mined, 
either  on  spurs,  or  along  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies.     From 
north    to    south,    along   the    mountain    range,    the    chief    mining 
camps   where  gold   is  produced   are    Boulder,    Gilpin,    Leadville,  ThcKoid 
Cripple  Creek,  and  the  San  Juan.  districts. 

The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Colorado  was  in   1859.    This  (.old  first 

I  ••111-  1  i^  •!     •       discovered  in 

was  up  m  the  mountams,  ni  the  locality   now    known    as  Gilpm  Colorado. 
County.     Since    that   date    Gilpin    County,   from   a   mineral    belt  Coum'y. 
four  miles  long  and  three  wide,  has  produced  over  $100,000,000 
— mostly  in  gold.     These  lodes  have  been  worked  continuously 
for    over    forty    years.     Owing    to    the    great    number    of   lodes  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
traversing    the    belt    in    all    directions,    local    mining    companies 
have  preferred  to  work  a  number  of  reefs  down  to  a  compara- 
tively shallow  depth,   rather   than  one  or  two   reefs    to  a  great 
depth.     There  is  only  one  shaft  below  2,000  feet;    most  of  the  Depth  of  the 
other  deepest  shafts  range  from   1,200  to  only  700  or    800  feet. 
This  compares  poorly    with    the    record    of  another   old    mining 
field — Bendigo — where  there  are  dozens  of  shafts    below    2,000 
feet,  and  quite  a  number  below  3,000  feet. 

This  shallow  mining  at  Gilpin  is  the  more  surprising 
because  the  reefs  certainly  continue  in  depth,  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  appreciable  falling-ofif  in  value  either.  In  the 
California  mine — where  the  shaft  is  2,200  feet  deep — there  is 
payable  ore  in  the  bottom,  and  in  all  the  shallower  mines  there 
seems  to  be  still  good  ore  at  the  lowest  points. 

I   inspected  the  Cook  mine,  as  a  typical  mine  of  the  (iilpin  Cook  mine. 
district.     On  the  lowest  level — the  800  foot — the  reef  was  hii»;hlv 
mineralised,  and  of  payable  value.     I    would   describe   the   pros- 
pects of  this  mine,  and  of  the   bigger  consolidation  of   which   it 
forms  a  part,  as  quite  favourable. 

Gilpin    County    mines    need,    and     I    think    dcscrvr.    more  ciipin 
working  capital.     This  should   be  spent   solely   in   mine   (1(\('1<)|) 
ment.      In    the    past    everything    has    been    clone    from    hand    to 
mouth,  and  at   present  there   is  no  reserve  of  orc!   in   the;  mines. 
But  the  ore  is  there,  and  only  needs  to  he  devc!]()[K:d. 
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With  C.ilptn  may  he  cnuplcd  the  ailjoinin^f  Boulder  and' 
Clear  Creek  counties — In  all  uC  which  thtr  mines  are  situated  up 
aniorifi  the  mouiitiinii.  This  combined  ijoldfield  yields  at 
present   ^nld    tu    the   extent   of   alwiut     140,000    tine    ozs.    a    vear. 

At  Idahn  Spriniis,  in  Clear  Creek.  I  inspected  the  Xewhouse 

tunnel  of  the  Apgo  Mining  and  Transportation    Company. 

This  is  quite  an  iinpnrlant  work.  Started  in  1893.  and  continued 
irrcfjularly,  it  is  now  in  nearly  2  J  miles.  The  size  is  12  feet 
wide  by  Hbuut  10  feet  high,  and  the  present  rale  of  jirogress 
260  feet  a  month.  The  tunnel  has  already  cut  the  veins  of 
several  mining  companies — at  iSoo  feet  below  the  present 
workings  of  those  companies.  These  lodes  arc  well-defined' 
and  carry  heavy  .seams  of  mineral,  but  on  the  whole  are  of  low. 
j^rade.  Very  little  lateral  driving  or  sloping  has  yet  been  done 
on  these,  so  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  .sav  that  all  the  ore 
found  at  this  great  depth  will  be  li>w  grade.  One  of  these 
reefs,  that  belonging  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  Company,  is 
producing  60  tons  of  ore  a  day  ui.  I  presume,  a  profit.  Otti 
this  ore,  which  of  course  is  carried  out  through  the  tunnel,  a*' 
royalty   is  paid   to   ihi;   ArL;(i  Company. 

The  face  of  the  tuiuiel  was  in  lode  matter  the  morning  1 
was  there.  This  particular  lode  Is  In  ground  belonging  to  the 
Argo  Company,  so  that  if  the  company  cuts  a  payable  vein  its 
prospects  would  be  much  improved.  When  the  tunnel  is 
carried  still  farther  In,  It  will  cut  some  of  the  best  of  the  Gilpin 
County  reefs.  If  these  are  found  to  hold  their  value  at  this 
depth —equal  to  over  2,000  feet  vertical  -attention  would  be 
drawn    to    this    district. 

The  lodes  all  over  the  district  are  true  fissures,  and 
undoubtctUy  go  to  a  great  tlepth.  Their  nature  Is  quartz,  with 
heavy  mineral  showing  through  it.  Sometimes  there  is  a  solid 
band  fif  mineral.  This  is  usually  of  iron  pyrites — more  rarely 
of  copper  pyrites-- with  galena,  and  when  in  this  condition,  is 
sorted  out  by  hand  and  shl]»ped  to  a  smelter.  This  picked 
smelting  ore  sometimes  runs  up  to  a  x'alue  of  $100  a  ton — 
nearly    all    of  which    is    gokl^biit   the    average   value    is    not    so 
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hijjh.       The    low-grade    main    body    of   the    lode    is    treated    by  Their 
stamp  mills  and  amalgamation,  and  the  tailings  are  concentrated. 
These   concentrates  are  also  shipped   to  a  smelter.     Taking  the 
average    of   the    whole    bulk    of  ore    mined,    it    is    probably    not 
over  $io  a  ton,  but  at  that  figure  a  profit  can  be  made. 

On  the  whole  I  think  this  district — that  is  to  say,  the 
mines  of  Gilpin,  Boulder,  and  Clear  Creek  counties — is  by  no 
means  worked  out  yet. 

Leadville,    as    a    mining    district,    has    produced    a    greater  LeacKiiic. 
value   in   metals  than  any  other   in  Colorado.      But  of  this  only 
a  small  quantity  has  been  gold  ;   the  mines  are  essentially  silver, 
lead  and  zinc  ;   copper  and  lipoid  are  minor  products.     The  total  ^^^^  P'^o- 

'  ^^  c>  ^  r^  duced  as  a 

value  of  ore  produced   by    Leadville   mines   to  the  end  of   looi   """'^f 

^  product. 

IS  over  $280,000,000. 

One  mine,  however,  the  Little  Johnnie,  belonging  to  the  ii)exmine. 
Ibex  Mining  Company,  is  a  big  gold  producer,  it  has  yielded 
60%  of  its  values  in  gold,  and  has  been  a  valuable  property. 
My  inspection  of  the  mine  gave  me  the  idea  that  most 
of  the  best  ore  is  now  worked  out.  The  richest  gold  was 
found  in  the  carbonate  ores ;  in  the  heavy  sulphides  now  being 
worked  there  is  probably  more  silver  present  and  less  gold. 
All  the  ore  is  smelted. 

There  are  one  or  two  small  gold  mines  in  the  district, 
which  may  turn  into  something  good,  but    1    did   not  see   these. 

Johannesburg  was  discovered  in  1885,  Cripple  Creek  in  Discovery  of 
1 89 1,  Kalgoorlie  in  1893.  These,  in  the  order  named,  are  Creek.*^ 
now  the  three  most  important  gold-mining  fields  in  the  world. 
Cripple  Creek,  according  to  local  statistics,  produced  $22,500,000 
in  1900,  and  is  expected  to  yield  $25,000,000  for  1901.  I  am 
told  that  these  fii>fures  are  inaccurate,  and  that  the  actual  vic-ld 
at  present  is  not  more  than  $20,000,000.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  the 
mines  do  not  furnish  sworn  declarations  of  their  monthh  viclds 
as  they  do  in  the  English  Colonies. 

The  mines  at  Cripple  Creek,  which  extend  over  a  leni^uh  of    i^vnpii.n  ..( 
five  miles,  and  a  width  of  perhaps  three  miles,   lie  on  tht!  sides 
of  the  mountains  at  an   average  elevation  of  nearly    10,000  feet. 
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In  ihc  dist.'inrc  c;tn  l>c:  seen  ihe  snow-ciijiprd  main  range  ofi 
the   Rockies,  and   Pike's  I*e;ik  is  within  an  ejisy  walk. 

The  formjition  is  volcanic.  In  the  heari  of  the  jfold  l>elt 
is  the  vent  of  a  crater,  or  several  craters,  but  the  precise 
locality  of  these  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  volcanic 
rocks^c-xcept  in  the  actual  craters — are.  in  turn,  underlaid  by 
jrraniie.  in  the  centre  of  the  area  the  granite  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  but  near  the  sides  of  the  basin  the  deeper  shafts 
have  all  met  with  it.  Several  of  the  mines  are  located  entirely 
in  the  ijranite. 

It  is  H  hotly-debated  question  as  to  the  effect  the  granite 
will  have  upon  the  gold  in  depth.  The  permanency  of  the 
whole  goldfield  is  hinged  on  this.  The  mines  in  the  centre 
of  the  basin  may  never  find  granite,  or  only  at  a  gteat  depth, 
The  shafts  of  these  mines  are  now  down  in  the  volcanic  rock 
to  depths  of  from  700-1,500  feet,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  ore  is 
still  of  good  viilue.  The  mines  on  the  rim  of  the  basin  meet 
the  granite  invariably  as  it  dips  towards  the  basin's  centre,  and 
at  each  successive  level  have  less  and  less  of  the  volcanic  rock. 
Thtse  mines  are  facing  a  ])rnblem,  the  answer  to  which  will 
not  be  known  for  several  years. 
-  There    is,     I     suppose,     no    douljt     that     the     solutions     from 

which  the  gold  was  precipitated  came  up  through  the  volcanic 
rocks,  and  although  the  fissures,  or  cracks,  through  which  they 
ascended  continue  also  into  the  granite,  one  does  not  expect  to 
find  the  gold  thirs  continuing — at  least  no  great  distance. 

In  one  mine,  .Stratlon's  Independence,  the  lode  gets  poor 
directly  it  enters  the  granite. 

In  the  adjoining  I*ortland  mine  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
good  ore  found  in  the  granite,  but  never  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  junction  of  the  granite  with  the  volcanic  rocks.  I 
l>elieve  that  in  the  deeper  workings  of  the  Portland  the  ore 
found  in  the  granite  is  of  poorer  value. 

In  another  adjacent  mine,  the  Gold  Coin,  a//  the  ore 
s(-enis  to  l)e  in  the  granite,  and  yet  the  mine  is.  up  to  the 
present,    a     very    gi  lod    one.   and    opened     to     1 ,  200    feet     deep. 
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These  examples  show  the  hopelessness  of  geologic  theory. 
*  Where  the  gold  is,  there  it  is,'  says  the  Cornishman ;  and 
this  is  as  true  in  Cripple  Creek  as  in  every  other  mining  camp 
in  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  future  of  the  field,  to  a  moderate  depth,  ^^^^0*^*^"* 
seems  to  be  all  right.  I  inspected  eleven  of  the  best  mines, 
and  took  special  note  of  the  lowest  workings  in  each.  The 
Stratton's  Independence  is  certainly  disappointing  in  the  bottom; 
but  all  the  rest,  including  the  Portland,  E^lkton,  Vindicator, 
Golden  Cycle,  Mary  McKinney,  Gold  Coin,  etc.,  etc.,  showed 
no  material  falling  off.  These  mines  varied  in  depth  from 
700-1,200    feet. 

The  overlying  rock  of  the  volcanic  basin  is  an  andesite-  Nature  of  the 
breccia.  Through  this  run  dykes  of  phonolite  and  basalt, 
which,  when  they  lie  close  to  the  lodes,  often  carry  high  values 
in  gold.  The  lodes  themselves  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  be  classed  as  waste  rock ;  the  value  is  carried  almost 
entirely  in  the  minute  fractures  or  cleavages,  and  the  body  of 
the  lode,  outside  of  these,  is  rarely  payable.  The  gold  is  gene- 
rally present  in  the  form  of  a  telluride — sylvanite  and  calaverite 
being  the  commonest  forms.  In  some  mines,  Stratton's  or 
Mary  McKinney  for  example,  the  lode  can  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  but  even  in  these  it  is  generally  very  small,  and 
the  cracks  and  fractures  in  the  rock  on  each  side  of  it  still  carry 
a  big  proportion  of  the  values. 

I    found    nearly    all    the    mines    well-equipped    with    a   orood  ^^*".^ 

'  ^  ...  e<juipment  is 

shaft  house  and  shaft,  and  with  hauling  engine,  air  compressor,  k'hmI. 
pumps,  dynamos  and   boiler  plant,  all   of  the   best.     The  under- 
ground work — with  narrow  veins,  and  much  dead  work  in  cross- 
cuts   and    the    like — is    costly,    but    it    seemed    to    be    done    wel 
Fortunately  the  walls  stand  with  litde  timber. 

But  the  system  of  ore-sorting  on  most  of   the?  mines  struck  oiv-nriinj,' 
me  as  being  wrong  altogether.      In  many  cases  the  ore  is  sorted 
in    quite    a    haphazard    way — without    even    beini^    washed— aiul 
there  is  big  waste  under    this    head.       It    must    be    remembered 
that  most  of  the  value  is  in  the  very  finely  broken  ore  or  dust. 
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to  be  smelted  or  chlorinated,  and  is  sent  either  to  Colorado 
Sprincrs,  Florence,  Pueblo  or  Denver.  Three  railway  companies 
divide  the  business,  and  about  half-a-dozen  smelting  or  chlori- 
nating  works. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  these  railway  and  treatment  com- 
panies have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  keep  up  prices ; 
the  consequence  is  that  Cripple  Creek  ores  are  made  about  the 
most  expensive  gold  ores  to  treat  anywhere  in  the  world. 

A  reef  running  $15  in  Cripple  Creek  to-day — ten  years 
after  the  field's  discovery — is  practically  unpayable,  and  on 
many  of  the  smaller  mines  the  costs  are  much  over  $20.  The 
cost  of  shipping  ore  varies.  The  minimum  charge  is  $7  a  ton 
on  ore  running  up  to  i  oz.  in  value,  but  as  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  tonnage  shipped  is  of  as  low  value  as  this,  the 
figure  can  hardly  be  used  for  comparison.  The  average  value 
of  ore  shipped — that  is,  ore  sorted  out  from  the  greater  bulk 
mined — assays  from  $25-$35  a  ton.  The  cost  on  this  is  not 
less  than  $9  a  ton.     This  may  be  divided  up  as  follows  : — 

Sampling        ...  ...  ...  $  75  a  ton. 

Railway  charge         ...  ...  1*50 

Treatment  and  loss  of  gold  6*  7  5 

If  to  this  be  added  a  cost  of  $7  for  mining,  development, 
management  and  depreciation,  we  get  a  total  of  $16  a  ton  as 
cost  of  treating  Cripple  Creek  ores. 

The  loss  in  treating  ore  worth  1-1*5  oz.  should  not  be 
more  than  $1  a  ton,  so  the  actual  treatment  charge  may  be 
reckoned  at  $575  a  ton. 

To  verify  these   figures    I   give  the  costs  of  several  of  the  Cosisof 

T  •    •        1  o  >  f       1  1  ih     •-  individual 

mmes  I  visited,  btratton  s  Independence,  $16*50  per  ton; 
Portland,  $13;  Golden  Cycle,  $14;  El  Paso — on  a  small 
tonnage  of  very  rich  ore — $29;  Mary  McKinney,  $16;  The 
Portland  Company  is  erecting  its  own  chlorination  plant  .11 
Colorado  Springs.  It  also  owns  bonds  in  the  new  railway 
which  is  to  carry  the  ore  to  its  works.  The  report  lor  1900 
^s  that  on  this  treatment  of  its  own  ore  the  Portland  Company 
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expects  to  save  $300.ocxD  a  year.  This  is  equal  lo  itbiiiii 
$2'50  lH;r  ton  ! 

Now  compare  these  costs,  with  ii  mine  which  also  has  to 
use  chlorination  -with  Mount  MorH;ari.  By  a  curious  coincidence 
I  inspected  the  Cripple  Creek  mines  in  company  with  ihu 
manajjer  of  Mount  Morgan,  and  we  discussed  the  ctjmparisori- 
There  the  ore  contains  over  io"{  of  sulphur,  and  is  cdmK 
to  roa.st.  hut  at  Cripple  Creek  there  Is  probably  noi  2\ 
of  sulphur  present ;  wages  arc  about  the  same.  Treatment 
of  the  sulphide  ore  at  Mount  Morgan  costs  15s.  a  ton— 
$370— whatever  its  value;  and  treatment  of  Cripple  Creek 
ore  of,  say.  a  $40  value,  excluding  sampling,  freight,  and  kss 
of  gold  in  treatment,  costs  $6"50.  I'he  comparison  is  a  fair 
one.  It  shows  how  exorhitant  are  the  charges  made  by  ihc 
public  ore  treatment  companies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  railway 
charges,  The  total  cost  [)cr  ton  on  Mount  Morgan  ores, 
oxidised  and  sulphide,  with  everything  included,  is  alwui  $5, 
and  the  avenige  value  of  its  yield  is  $15  a  ton.  I-'or  years 
past,  on  ;ibont  this  grade  of  ore.  it  has  paid  nearly  ^1.000  .i 
day  in  dividends.  But  if  the  costs  were  what  they  are  at 
Cripple  Creek.  Mount  Morgan  would  be  worked  at  an  actual 
loss !  Of  course  costs  may  be  expected  to  get  gradually  less, 
but  at  this  stage  of  the  field's  history  they  should  already  have 
been  brought  lower.  When  mines  deal  with  such  rich  ore  as 
is  found  at  Cripple  Creek,  there  is  always  a  laxness  about  costs, 
and,  no  doubt,  local  mining  men,  accustomed  to  the  high  rate 
of  charges,  do  not  realise  that  anything  is  wrong.  Personally, 
the  high  charges  for  treatment,  combined  with  the  method  of  sort- 
ing the  ore.  left  an  unfavourable  impression  on  me.  Cripple 
Creek,  in  these  respects,  is.  as  yet.  in  a  backward  conilition. 

There  used  to  be  a  lot  of  gold  stealing,  especially  of  the 
rich  patches  of  tellurlde.  I  had  a  talk  with  a  detective  on  one 
of  the  mines,  who  had  rid  his  company  of  this  sort  of  thinij. 
He  used  to  crawl  through  the  stopes  without  a  candle,  and 
WDukl  now  anil  then  come  upon  a  miner  in  the  very  act  of 
transferring   some   choice,    rich   morsel   to   his   pocket.        One   dav 
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five  men  were  searched  and  were  found  to  have  secreted,  under 
their  clothes,  telluride  worth  a  small  fortune.  The  culprits, 
whenever  discovered,  the  detective  being  a  powerfully-built  man, 
were  dragged  to  the  surface  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
assisted  off  the  property,  minus  their  pay,  at  the  point  of  the 
detective's  boot.     There  are  no  thefts  in  that  mine  now.* 

The  standard  of  labour  in  the  mines  is  particularly  good.  (jwisunrUrd 
Most  of  the  miners  are  Knglish-speaking,  and  there  is  almost 
an  absence  of  the  Irish  agitators,  and  of  the  Slavs,  Finns, 
Austrians,  and  Italians,  who  give  so  much  trouble  elsewhere. 
Labour  unions  are  not  officially  recognised  on  the  field,  and  no  Unionsurenoi 
distinction  is,  therefore,  made  between  union  and  non-union  men. 
In  the  early  days  there  was  a  big  strike,  brought  about  to 
compel  recognition  of  the  unions,  but  the  mines  were  promptly 
closed  down,  and  ever  since  then  agitators  have  failed  to  gain 
a  hearing  with   the  majority  of  the  miners. 

All  the  mines  have  printed  notices  saying  that  they  do 
not  recognise  the  unions,  and  that  intimidation  of  non-union 
men  will  not  be  allowed.  The  Portland  mine  has  a  notice 
stating  that  the  moment  its  employees  begin  to  agitate  the 
mine  will  be  closed  down.  This  gets  to  the  root  of  the 
question.  It  shows  the  miners  that  the  company  is  not  afraid 
to  close  its  mine,  or  to  stop  earning  dividends.  The  share- 
holders can  make  this  sacrifice,  but  the  miners  cannot — 
therefore  they  think  twice  before  going  on  strike.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  miner  at  Cripple  Creek  gets  a  minimum  of 
$3  for  an  eight  hours'  day. 

To  briefly  summarise  the    Cripple    Creek  field,    it  may    be  a  summary  t.f 
said  that  there  are  two  big  producers,    Portland  and    Stratton's  .lili^'iVi" 
Independence,   and   a  d(jzen   or   more   lai^r  niinrs   which  produc*:  """" 
regularly.      The    two    big    mines    turn     nut    ,ili:  .m     14.000    and 
S.ooo  ozs.   a    month,  respectively.      Such     mines     ;i^     the 
Coin.     Elkton.     Vindicator.     Strong,    Goldew 

"  I  h»vc  liceti  lolrl  lh»l  il  man  whi>  atlempd 
stealers  would  Iw  piniiiplly  l^ilM.       It  Iliis  is  sd, 
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Mary  McKiniiey  and  DiHUDr  Jack  I'nt  prndticc  from  1.500  lo 
5,000  o/,s.  a  niunth.  Tlicre  are  si;vt^ral  privately-owned  mi'nei 
which  have  good  yields,  l>ut  exact  li^^ures  about  these  an' 
difticult  to  jjet.  Then  there  are  niimen)ii.s  mines  thai  product 
irregularly.  These  mines  do  not  turn  out  much  ore,  but  their 
small  product  is  usually  very  rich,  and  their  aSK'"'^>P>tP  fi>rm^ 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the   field's  total    yield, 

Many  of  the  smaller  mines,  and  also  unprospecied  or 
workcd-out  areas  of  the  bigjjer  mines,  are  leased  out  to  partk"> 
of  trihutors.  This  is  a  sound  Idea.  The  niiriiiie  vctn»  in 
which  the  telluride  is  found  run  in  all  directions  through  the 
volcanic  rocks,  and  the  only  way  to  find  many  of  these  veins 
is  to  cross-cut  the  whole  country,  and  patiently  follow  up  even 
the  smallest  discover)'  of  value.  In  work  of  this  kind  lire 
tributor  shows  to  advantage,  and  already  to  his  credit  bekmg 
many  valuable  finds  all  over  the  field. 

As  1  said  before,  I  think  the  future  of  Cripple  Crcd^  fe 
assured  for  some  years  ahead.  Of  cour.'ic  the  veins  may  go 
down  payable  to  several  thousand  feet,  and  the  mines  may  w) 
for  fifteen  years  to  come.  IJut  to  say  that,  on  present  devdnp- 
ments,  would  be  mere  jruess-work.  Some  of  the  mines,  as  h 
already  the  case,  will  \)e  failures  ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  mines 
now  may  actually  Income  the  bijrjrest ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
present  outlook  is  satisfactory. 

Nearly  every  mining  share  in  the  world  stands  jjerpetually 
above  its  intrinsic  value— even  the  shares  of  the  best  mines. 
Cripple  Creek  shares  are  no  exception  to  this.  1  suppose  that 
at  to-day's  prices  the  shares  of  Mary  McKinney,  Vindicator, 
Golden  Cycle,  and  perhaps  Elklon,  Jack  Pot,  El  Paso,  and 
Portland  may  eventually  turn  out  all  right,  but  I  am  sure  the 
present  ore  reserve  in  these  mines  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the 
market  value  of  the  shares. 


D 


The  Portland  C 

pRKlucer     in     Crij^ple 
14,000  ozs.. 


fine  gold. 


)ld    Mining  Company  is    the  largest   gold 
Creek,     the  monthly  output  being    about 
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To  date  this  mine  has  paid  over  four  million  dollars  in 
dividends.  I  inspected  the  lowest  workings,  at  i,(X>o  and  Lowest  levels. 
1,100  feet,  and  I  am  correct  in  stating  that,  on  ore  actually  in 
sight,  the  mine  will  do  very  well  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
company  is  building  its  own  ore  reduction  plant  at  Colorado 
Springs,  and  has  also  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  new 
Colorado  Springs  and  Cripple  Creek  railway,  which  will  carry 
the  ore  from  the  mine  to    the    mill.      It    is  estimated    that    the 

A.  S&VlfUT   IJV 

Portland  Company,  by  thus  treating  its  own  ore,  will  save  treating  its 
$300,000  a  year.  This  is  equal  to  probably  $2*50  per  ton 
treated.  The  last  yearly  report  of  the  company's  consulting 
engineer  states  that,  with  its  own  treatment  works,  the  present 
waste  dumps  can  be  profitably  worked.  These  include  a  very 
big  tonnage. 

The  Portland  Company  has,  at  the  present  time,  a  strong  cash 
balance — something  like  $500,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
railway  bonds,  estimated  as  having  cost  $160,000.  Most  of  this 
cash  will,  no  doubt,  be  spent  on  the  new  works.  The  capital  is  Capital  and 
3,000,000  shares  of  $1  each.  These  stand  at  $3,  making  the  mine's  sha"es.^ 
capitalisation  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  The  present  dividend 
is  $720,000  a  year,  equal  to  8%  on  the  market  value.  This 
is,  of  course,  far  too  little  ;  and  as  there  is  not  ore  in  sight  of 
a  value  at  all  equal  to  the  market  price,  I  can  only  consider 
the  shares  as  standing  too  high.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  great 
mine. 

After  the  Portland,  as  a  gold  producer,  comes  Stratton's 
Independence,  with  about  8,000  ozs.  a  month;  this  mine  I 
have  described  under  the  list  of  English-floated  Cripple  Creek 
mines. 

The  third  largest  producer  is  the  Gold  Coin;  from  this  iniiu'  (;..Mc..in. 
the  output  probably  averages  6,000  ozs.  of  fine  gold  a  month.  'Vhr 
main  lode  and  its  branches  are  now  developed  to  1,000  feet  c1(m'|), 
and  worked  out  to  600  feet.  The  lodes  are  pure  granite—  similar 
in  all  respects  to  the  county  rock— but  carry  the  minute  scams  and 
fissures  in  which  are  found  the  tellurides.     The    immc^diate  future 
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of  the  mine  looked  to  me  to  be  good,  but.  of  course,  like  all  ihe  ] 
mines,  the  shares  urc  standinjf  far  too  high.  The  surface  and  ( 
shaft  equipment  on  this  property,  for  a  mine  that  turns  out  only  I 
3.0CX)  tons  n  month,  is  very  fine  indeed.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  1 
s;iw  a  better  on  ;i  mine  of  its  size. 

The  El  Paso  Mine  was  being  opened  up  at  the  600  foot  Icvd. 
The  chute  of  payable  ore  there  is    500  feet  long.       This    is  an 


amalgamation  of  several    m'"*"^ 
properly  which    were  not  1 
About  i,200  tons  a  mon' 
by  hand  down  to  400  t(      .  "*  . 
mining  and  development  a 
(on  a  sliding  scale  for  rich  ore)  . 
$65  a  t(m,  etjual  to  $26,000  a  mo 


>'ul  other  reefs  exist  on  the  I 
rked  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
.1  to  the  surface  ;  this  is  sorted 
iverage  value  of  $100  a  ton; 
out  $20:  freight  and  treatment 
;  $14.  The  total  profit  is.  say, 
Beginning  in  January,  1902, 


the   El   Paso    Company  expects   ,„   pay    l%a    month,   absorbing 
$25,000.     The  ore  reserves  do  not  nearly  approximate  in  vidue 

to  the  market  price. 

The  Mary  McKinney  was  being  driven  at  the  500  foot  level. 
and  has  some  ore  still  to  be  stoped  above  the  400  level.  At 
the  500  level  the  ore  seems  to  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
property,  3,000  feet.  In  places  there  are  two  veins.  The  aggre- 
gate width  of  ore.  after  40  or  50 J^  has  been  sorted  out,  is 
about  2J  feet.  That  mined  has  a  shipping  value  of  about  $45  a 
ton.  Total  costs  may  be  estimated  at  $[6  a  ton,  leaving  $29 
profit.  An  estimate  of  ore  in  sight  above  the  500  foot  level, 
would  be  55,000  tons.  If  all  this  was  payable  it  would  give  a 
theoretical  profit  of  $1,600.000 — ^equal  to  the  market  value  of  the 
mine  ;  but  of  course  it  is  not  all  payable — the  3,000  feet  stretch  of 
reef  carries  poor  patches  in  it.  Nevertheless  the  Mary  McKinney 
is  a  really  good  mine. 

The  payable  chutes  of  ore  In  the  Mary  McKinney  appear  to 
be  clipping  into  the  Anaconda.      I  inspected  the  lowest  workings 

on  this  mine,  but   as  yet  they   are  not  sunk  deep  enough  for  the 
good  ore  that  may  be  expecteii  at  a  greater  depth. 
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In   this  same  locality,    I   saw   the  Doctor  Jack  Pot  Mine,   ^^^ot 

.  ,  Jftck  Pot. 

Good  ore  is  found  here,  but  it  occurs  irregularly,  and  the  future 
of  the  mine  seemed  to  me  to  be  only  moderately  good. 

The  Elkton  mine  is  at  present  one  of  the  best  on  the  field.  Ki^ton. 
At  the  700  foot  level,  the  lowest  at  the  time  I  was  there,  the  ore 
was  still  of  good  value  and  width,  and  the  future  seems  assured 
for  some  years  to  come.  A  good  deal  of  the  gold  in  this  mine 
occurs  in  basalt  dykes.  But  the  market  value  of  the  mine,  nearly 
a  million  sterling,  like  most  of  the  other  mines  at  Cripple  Creek,  is 
distinctly  too  high. 

Two  almost  adjacent  mines  which  I  saw,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
the  volcanic  rock,  are  the  Vindicator  and  Golden  Cycle.  Each  Vindicator. 
of  these  mines  is  now  opened  to  between  800  and  1,000  feet  deep,  ^'*^'^*^"  ^>**=**'- 
and  at  these  levels  a  good  deal  of  payable  ore  is  met  with.  The 
gold  in  these  mines  is  carried  in  the  veins  and  cleavages  only  ; 
there  is  no  reef  matter  at  all,  and  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
formation  would,  at  the  first  glance,  pronounce  it  to  be  worthless. 
At  these  mines  I  saw  the  best  ore-sorting  plants  on  the  field. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  these  knife-edge  veins  will  continue  cioia  found  in 
to  carry  payable  gold  to  a  great  depth,  but  as  yet  there  is  certainly  ^^*"  ^*^'"*'* 
no  sign  of  any  falling-off  in   values.     Each  of  these  mines  is  likely 
to  do  well  for  the  next  year  or  two — on  the  working  of  ore  now  in 
sight. 

The   English-floated  mines  at  Cripple  Creek,   are  Stratton's  KngUsh- 
Independence,   Lillie   and    Caledonia.      The    Moon- Anchor  mine 
was  sold   to    London  ;    failed   under   its   English  control,  and  has 
since  been  purchased  by  local  owners. 

All  these  mines — as  is  usually  the  case  when  we 
mining  concern — were  bought  for  double,  treble,  or  ten 
value.     It  is  wonderful  that  the  English  public  does  not 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Stratton's  Independence.— The  his 

very    typical    of    the    wretched    way    in   w 
industry  is  carried  on. 
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The  report  on  which  the  mine  was  floated,  which  was  based 
on  1,008  samples  assayed,  stated  that  the  ore  in  sight  would  yidd 
&  profit  of  $5,312,000,  or,  say,  ^1.090,000.  This  report,  further- 
more, showed  that  on  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  levels  the  reef 
was  much  narrower  than  in  the  upper  workings ;  and  it  also 
showed  that  although  the  ninth  level,  the  lowest  in  the  mine,  had 
been  driven  into  the  ore  body,  it  had  exposed  no  payable  ore 
at  all. 

It  was  to  be  Inferred  from  the  report,  that  other  bodies  of 
payable  ore  would  be  found  in  the  upjxir  levels ;  but  this  point 
could  not  be  set  off  against  the  poor  appearance  of  the  lowest 
workings — as  shown  by  the  report  and  the  maps  which  accom- 
panied it. 

In  the  face  of  this,  iuid  with  only  .^1,090,000  profit  in  sight, 
the  Venture  Corporation  undertook  to  lloat  the  mine,  and  to  pay 
Its  owner  a  sum  of  over  two  millions  sterling. 

As  there  were  only  a  million  shares  in  the  new  company 
which  was  formed,  it  was  necessary  that  the  public  should  come 
forward  and  purchase  these  shares  at  over  £2  each,  and  at  a 
price  which  was  admittedly  double  the  value  of  the  profit  In  sight 
in  the  mine.  With  a  view,  I  suppose,  of  tempting  the  public  to 
do  this,  the  wretched  custom  of  publishing  each  day's  yield  from 
the  mine  was  started.  This  is  still  carried  on.  The  first  evil 
was  thus  the  over-capitalis;ition  of  the  mine,  roughly  speaking,  at 
twice  the  amount  of  profit  In  sight.  The  next  evil  was  that  the 
property  was  still  under  the  control  of  the  vendor — he  not  yet 
having  received  the  cash  price  for  which  he  had  sold  the  mine. 
The  manager-in-charge  was  the  nominee  of  the  vendor,  and  1 
believe  that  the  company's  consulting  engineer  was  expected  by 
the  vendor  to  exercise  only  a  nominal  control  over  the  mine's 
affairs.  In  any  case  this  absurd  arrangement  led  to  trouble. 
The  manager,  as  time  went  on,  greatly  over-estimated  the  tonnage 
and  value  of  new  ore  developed,  and  the  consulting  engineer, 
whose  difficult  position  I  can  quite  appreciate,  without  again 
sampling  the  mine  himself,  endorsed  this  estimate.  A  quite 
Incorrect  Idea  of  the  mine's  true  value  was  In  this  way  spread 
among   the  shareholders. 
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Time  went  on,  and  the  vendor  received  all  or  most  of  his 
money  ;  he  then  relinquished  control  of  affairs  ;  his  mine-manager 
also  left.  Then  the  consulting  engineer,  having  at  last  a  free 
hand,  appointed  his  own  manager,  and  as  a  result  of  an  immediate 
re-samplinff  of  the  mine,  discovered  how  inaccurate  was  the  KKacfieMiiun 
late  managers  estimate  of  the  mines  then  value.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  since  its  flotation,  the  mine  has  never  opened  out 
well  in  depth ;  moderately  valuable  new  ore  bodies  have,  however, 
since  then  been  found  in  the  upper  levels.  All  this  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  wording  of  the  original  report  and  the 
plans  then   published. 

The  reason  that  the  mine  is  a  failure  in  depth  is  shown  by  Mine  is  no* 
the  accompanying  vertical  section  of  the  workings.  The  breccia  imiepih. 
in  which  the  rich  ore  lies  is  squeezed  at  each  end  by  masses  of 
underlying  granite,  and  when  the  reefs  enter  into  the  granite  they 
lose  their  value  entirely.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be 
so.  In  other  mines  at  Cripple  Creek  good  ore  is  found  in  the 
granite,  but  in  the  Independence  its  appearance  is  quite  fatal  to 
payable  ore. 

As  the  workings  get  deeper,  the  granite  closes  in  more  and 
more,  and  the  total  length  of  breccia  at  the  970  foot  level  is  only 
417  feet.  This  means  that  the  length  of  payable  ore  at  that  level 
is  also  only  417  feet,  and  as  its  average  width  is  only  just  over 
a  foot,  the  small  tonnage  of  ore  in  this,  the  deepest  part  of  the 
mine,  can  be  easily    imatiined.      It  seems  almost  impossible  that  G'»n'tecuis 

J  ^  r  ufflhepavore. 

the  breccia  can  again  widen  out  at  a  greater  depth ;    I    believe. 

rather,  that  it  will  continue  to  contract  until  a  mere  chimney  of  it 

is  left^not  worth  following  ilown.      The  breccia  is  a  Volcanic  rock, 

and    it    is    possible    that    right    here    is    the 

This  of  course  might  narrow  down  so^ffluet|^|i^^^^^^B|M>uld 

not    pay    to    follow     th«;    reef 

workings. 

The  mine  then,  as  it  looks;^ 
on  its  lower  levels  for  the  fuQ 
sight,  or  likely  to  be  yeit  dJw 
three  years,  beginning  from  }4 
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of  [his  will  nnt  lie  so  yreai  :is  the  ore  being  treated  at  the  time  c 
my  inspeciiun.  which  was  worth  $30  a  ton.  Failing  rid 
discoveries  in  depth,  I  suppose  that  a  maximum  profit  of  tW' 
hundred  thousand  pounds  may  be  earned  by  the  mine  (rot 
January.  1902.  to  the  time  the  levels  now  opened  are  worked  ' 
out  ;  but  it  is  by  nn  means  certain  that  the  actual  fi<jure  will 
really  be  so  much  as  that.  Below  that  the  value  of  the  mine  i 
quite  problematical,  but  probably  it  will  be  disappoiniinij;.  The  | 
local  man;i^ement  is  efficient. 

'  Th(t  Lillie  (Cripple  Creek)  mine  was  registered  in    London  i 

ill  1S9S.  At  the  time  it  was  floated  there  was  a  moderate  amount 
of  ifood  ore  in  si^ht,  but  not  enoujjh  to  justify  its  excessive  capital. 
The  property,  too,  was  only  seven  acres  in  extent.  The  mine  w 
equipped  with  a  good  shaft  and  good  machinery.  As  the  deeper 
levels  were  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  payable  ore  chute  dipped 
very  rapidly  into  the  Vindicator  mine,  and  at  a  vertical  depth  of 
something  like  500  feet  the  whole  of  the  chute  had  dipped  out 
of  die  Lillie  property.  The  shaft  was  continued  on  to  1.500  feet, 
but  although  the  reef  held  down,  no  other  rich  chute  was  found. 

The  payable  ore  in  the  mine  yielded  over  $360,000  in 
dividends ;  but  this  was  a  return  of  barely  a  third  of  the  capital. 
I  Imagine  that  there  is  little  hope  of  anything  else  of  value  being 
lound.     The  property  is  now  let  on  tribute. 


The  Caledonia  (Cripple  Creek)  mine  is  shut  down. 

any  work  appears  to  have  been  done  on  the  property. 


Hardiv 


In  the  .south-west  part  of  Colorado  lies  the  important  San  Juan 
mining  district.     All  the  mines  there  are  situated  high  up  on  the 

slopes  and  spurs  <: 


o 


f  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Railways  tap  the  valleys, 
and  from  the  termini  supplies  are  packed  up  to  the  mines  by  mule 
trains.  In  wiruer  this  is  done  over  deep  snow.  Aerial  trams 
usually  carry  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  reduction  plants  lying 
farther  down  the  mountain  sides,  where  the  flow  of  water  is 
greater,  antl  where  there  is  less  danger  of  snowslides  than  on 
.teeper  brows.      All   the   mines  are  worked  by   adits.      The 
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geologic  formation  of  this  part  of  the  great  mountain  range  is  (■ci'-gj*."!' 
unusual.  Up  to  about  9,000  feet  the  rock  is  sedimentary — 
water  laid — consisting  of  wide  layers  of  red  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  which  dip  at  an  angle  of  15  degrees  to  the  north. 
Lying  directly  on  the  top  of  this  is  a  layer  of  plutonic  rock, 
andesitic  breccia,  about  2.000  feet  thick ;  and  above  this  ^ain, 
stretching  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  peaks,  is  a  rock  which 
geologists  describe  as  almo.st  a  lava.  The  slopes  of  many  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  debris  worn  away  from  this 
highest  stratum   of  rock. 

In  the  breccia  the  best  reefs  are  found.  Fissures  can  be  The  fissure 
traced  for  miles  running  through  the  mountains,  and  the  quart-  gnaii 
zose  filling  of  these,  especially  iu  the  breccia,  often  yields  chutes 
of  valuable  ore.  Curiously  enough,  these  quartz-filled  fissures 
carry  all  sorts  of  metals  within  a  very  small  area.  Some  reefs 
are  free  milling  gold  ore.  More  are  of  gold,  with  silver  in 
addition.  Most  of  all  there  are  reefs  of  silver.  Copper  also  VaHetyof 
occurs  in  small  quantities,  and  in  many  of  the  reefs  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  zinc.  1  saw  in  the  Menona  mine  a  vein  of 
nearly  solid  mineral  carrying  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  other 
metals.  A  quarter-of-a-mile  away  is  the  Argentine  reef  of 
the  Tomboy  mine,  carrying  a  free  gold  quartz.  Still  nearer  is 
the  Japan  mine,  of  silver  lead  ore ;  and  a  mile  further  on  is 
the  Smuggler  Union  vein,  carrying  nearly  equal  proportions  of 
gold  and  silver.  Over  the  mountain  is  the  Camp  Bird,  another 
free  gold  ore — and  so  on.  These  fissures  extend  down  into  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  nearly  2,000  feet  below  these  mines,  and  here 
and  there  payable  ore  deposits  have  been  worked  where  the 
reefs  outcrop  in  this  Inrmaiion.  h  is.  however,  unlikely  th;^i  iln- 
mines  now  working  prnluaLU  liii^li  up 
extend  down  to  this  hnri/nn,  jlie  reef*J 
but  they  will,  I  ihink.  \y.\\v  lost 
reaching  that  depth. 

All  the  mint-   nianag< 
treated    me  with    great 
was  possible  to  see  in 
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nunc. 
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Aljoiil  (;ijfht  miles  from  Ouray,  in  tht;  San  Juan  district, 
up  in  the  mnimutilis  at  an  ;iltiludi:  of  ovlt  ii.ooo  feel.  IS  ihe 
Camp  Bird  yold  mine  Ouray  itself,  a  small  mining  town, 
lyin^I  in  a  Ijasin  amun-:,'  the  mountains,  is  shut  in  by  precipices 
which  show  immense  sections  of  stratified  red  conglomerate; 
but,  as  you  gradually  ascend,  these  water-laid  beds  are  in  mm 
covered  with  still  wider  areas  of  breccia,  and  in  this  rock,  on  ' 
the  side  of  a  snow-clad  peak    14,000  feet  high,  lies  the  mine. 

The  Camp  Bird  property  btdongs  to  a  single  owner.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  mines  in  Colorado,  and  is  known  in  England 
because  of  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase  and  flotation,  which  . 
so  far  have  not  gone  through.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
mine  will  eventually  be  sold  to  English  buyers,  and  will  briefly 
state  what  these  negotiations  were. 

Two  leading  engineers  sampled  the  mine ;  one  on  Ijehidf 
of  the  owner,  the  other  for  the  would-I>e  purchaser ;  the  average 
of  their  results  were  .is  follows:-- 

Al'PKOXrMATK    KriJUBES. 

Payable  ore  irt  Mfiht  -  135,000  ions. 

dross  value  per  ton  of  i,ooo  lbs.     -  -  $40- 

Nft  profit  on  this  ore       -  -  $4,500,000 

Although  there  was  every  reason  to,  think  that  much  more 
])ayablc  ore  existed  in  the  mine:  firstly,  because  it  was  a  new 
—not  a  worked  out — property:  secondly,  because  several  faces 
were  still  in  payable  ore:  thirdly,  because  the  length  of  the  pay 
chutes  was  more  than  usual,  indicating  that  the  depth  of  these 
would  also  probably  be  considerable  :  in  spite  of  these  points, 
thi;  strictly  scientific  method  of  valuation,  of  taking  account  only 
of  r)re  actually  in  sight,  was  adopted. 

Ihis  method  of  valuation  showed  an  actual  profit  already 
i-.\pns<:d  in  iht;  mine  of,  say.  $4,500,000.  But  the  owner 
di:ma'ided  several  million  more  dollars  than  this  for  his  property: 
;ind  :is  the  jiurchasers  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of 
liiiding  enough  ore.  over  antl  abo\c  that  already  exposed,  to 
like  up  the  tleficicncy,  then;  was  no  sale.  As  a  matter  of 
le  mine  was.  at  that   time,  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
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pul  on  the  market,  and  the  owner  acted  wisely  in  deciding  to 
hold  it,  and  do  more  development  work  before  again  offering 
it  for  sale. 

But  the  Camp  Bird  is  a  big  mine,  and  if  it  is  bought  in 
the  next  year  or  two,  while  stil!  only  a  small  tonnage  has  been 
taken  from  it,  a  big  price  will  have  to  be  paid  for  it.  The 
equipment  alone  has  cost  $600,000. 

On  this  same  mountain  veins  of  silver-lead  ore  are  iis 
worked,  and  it  was  while  prospecting  for  these  that  the  Camp 
Bird  f^old-bearing  outcrop  was  found.  In  most  places  the 
outcrop,  hidden  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  year  by  deep  snow, 
is  also  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  debris  ;  it  is  fortunate  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  sink  shafts  through  this.  Further  down 
the  slope  two  adit  tunnels  have  been  pul  in.  In  each  of  these 
the  reef  was  cut,  and  driving  along  it  has  now  been  done  for 
a  distance  of  several  thousand  feet  each  way. 

There  is  a  vertical  depth  of  300  feet  between  the  two 
tunnels,  and  between  the  upper  tunnel  level  and  the  surface 
there  is  a  height  varying  from  200  to  1,200  feet.  It  can  be 
seen  at  once  that  if  the  whole  of  the  ore  exposed  between 
the  lower  tunnel  level  and  the  surface  were  payable  (its  average 
width  being  about  5  feet),  this  would  be  a  mine  of  e.Ktra- 
ordinary  value.  But,  as  is  the  way  with  nearly  all  mines,  most 
of  the  ore  is  not  payable,  and  I  judged  that  even  the  chutes 
of  payable  ore  seemed  to  be  getting  gradually  poorer  at  the 
lower  level  than  they  are  nearer  the  surface. 

So,    then,    we    see    that    even    a    fine   mine  like  the  Camp 
Bird,    which    as    yet    is    a  new  mine   with    its  history  before   it, 
has  got  its  limitations.     We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  the  ore  ^j, 
between  the    two    levL'ls — a   vertical   clquh    of    300  feet     is  ruK  "" 
so  good  as  it  was    atiint^    ilie    upptir    leveL^W^dRpbabl)'    this 
falling  in  value  in  depth    will  cnntinUie^li^^^^^|HKgr    level,  , 
where,  as  yet,   no  work  has  I 

The   value  of  the   Camp 
centered   in   the   ore   uhovc  the* 
as    we    have    seen,  thr    ore    thei 
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$4,300,000,  Sinct;  ihtn  a  lar^t  mnuuiu  of  this  has  been 
taken  nut.  but  a  still  greater  quantity  hnji  been  exposed  by  new 
tlf^velopmcnC  work,  which   is  still  n^Hn;r  on. 

■ic  The    west    end   of  the   mine   shows   a    splendid    chute   of 

re'tody.  rich  ore.  nearly  1,000  feet  long.  From  the  level  here,  to  the 
surface,  i.s  1,200  feet.  A  raise,  in  grxjd  ore  all  the  way,  ha.** 
been  put  up  180  feet  alxjve  the  level,  but  from  that  ijoint  to 
the  surface  no  work  has  ever  been  done.  If  the  reef  goes  up 
even  half  way  from  the  level  to  the  surface,  of  similar  valiif 
to  what  it  shows  on  the  level,  it  will  double  the  value  of  ihe 
mine ! 

Outside  of  this  possibility,  which  on  exploration  may  provt- 
to  mean  so  much.  I  should  imagine  the  pnifit  in  sight  to  l>e 
at  least  as  much  as  it  was  in  1900.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  probably  more ;  but  to  speak  at  second-hand  of  any  mine's 
ore  value,  without  actually  having  sampled  the  mine  yourself, 
or  inspected  its  assiiy  plan,  is  never  very  s;itisfactory.  1  can 
say,  without  doubt,  that  the  Camp  Bird  is  a  big  mine  ;  but  its 
precise  value,  on  later  developments,  will  probably  not  be  known 
until  a  sale  of  the  property  is  made, 

iciii  .ir  'l"he    whole     of    the    mine    is    worked    through     the     lower 

tunnel.  From  here  an  aerial  tram  several  miles  long,  and 
worked  by  gravity,  carries  the  ore  to  the  mill— a  vertical  drop 
of  i,.Soo  feet. 

There  are  60  stamps  of  880  lbs.,  which  crush  nearly  200 
tons  a  day.  Of  the  total  contents  of  the  ore  75%  is  caught 
on  the  plates;  the  tailings  then  pass  over  frue  vanners  or  wilfley 
tables  -  according  to  fineness— and  are  finally  cyanided.  The 
cyanide  treatment  extracts  o\er  75°/  of  the  4  dwts.  of  gold   still 

-  left  in  tliem,  at  a  cost  of  $-65   a   ton.      This  is  first-rate  work. 

but  as  yet  [he  slimes  are  not  being  treated.      The  concentrates 

■nitni.  are  trained  to  Pueblcj  and  snieUed  there.  The  mine  is  well 
handled  in  all  its  branches;  the  ecjuipment  being  especially 
good  and  of  a  ijermaiient  nature.  When  one  remembers  that 
this  has  been  done  by  a  priva 
enough    to    look  into    the  future 


owner,    who    is     far-sighted 
the    sacrifice    of    immediate 
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profits,  the    wish    may    be   expressed    that    his    property,    when 
fully  developed,   will  bring  him  a  big  price. 

Over  the  mountain  range  from  the  Camp  Bird,  about  Tomboy  mine, 
three  miles  distant,  lies  the  Tomboy  mine,  whose  vein  crops  300,000' 
out  at  over  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  In  summer  this  range 
can  be  crossed  at  a  height  of  13,500  feet;  but  at  the  time  of 
my  visit — the  end  of  October — the  snow  was  lying  too  deep  to 
attempt  this.  I  had,  therefore,  to  get  to  the  Tomboy  by  way 
of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  to  Telluride,  and  from  thence 
up  the  mountains  on  horseback. 

The  Tomboy  reef,  lying  in  the  same  kind  of  formation  as 
the  Camp  Bird,  has  produced  ore  for  a  number  of  years.  Down 
to  600  feet  the  mine  is  worked  by  adits ;  below  that  by  a 
vertical  shaft  sunk  inside  the  mountain.  The  levels  along  the 
line  of  reef  extend  several  thousand  feet. 

But  in  depth  the  ore  got  distinctly  poorer.  Below  the  *  Tomboy' reef 
600  foot  or  main  adit  level,  the  falling  off  was  serious  ;  and  deptiT**'  " 
the  two  bottom  levels,  at  900  and  1,000  feet,  have  as  yet 
shown  no  payable  ore  at  all.  The  inference,  in  the  present 
state  of  development  on  this  reef,  is  that  it  is  nearly  worked 
out.  The  payable  ore  now  in  sight  is  put  at  60,000  tons,  and 
probably  100,000  tons  is  the  maximum  amount  of  payable  ore 
still   to  be  worked   on  this  reef. 

So  much  for  the  Tomboy  reef  proper,  which,  up  to  the 
early  part  of  1901,  was  the  main  asset  of  the  company. 

But  in  June,  1901,  the  Tomboy  Company  began  mining  a 
new  reef,  located  on  a  claim  recently  purchased,  called  the 
Argentine,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  claim.  This  Argentine  ^j^^^ntine 
reef,  a  well-defined  fissure,  traceable  for  a  long  distance  over 
the  mountains,  had  been  worked,  off  and  on,  for  twenty  years, 
unsuccessfully.  But  as  the  Tomboy  Company  drove  along  it. 
continuing  one  of  the  early  drives,  the  values  suddenly  came  in. 
and  exposed  such  a  fine  reef  that  the  future  of  the  roinhox. 
then  in  doubt,  is  likely  to  be  assured  for  years  to  come. 

I    must    describe     this    adit  drive     minutely,    as    so     much   oir  .lultc^  .1, 
depends  upon   it.     Vox  the  first  325   feet,  driven  eighteen   years 
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ajjn  by  a  former  owner,  the  value  is  poor,  A  litlle  further  in. 
aloii^r  jrrnund  rccciuly  driven  by  the  company,  tht:  firsi  itn 
chute  is  found.  This  is  300  feet  lonjj.  and  of  payable  valut. 
[■Vom  here  to  the  surface  is  a  distance  of  nearly  200  feet,  bul 
as  part  of  this  depth  is  composed  of  debris,  the  biicks  may  l>c 
taken  as   lOo  feel.     The  width   of  reef  is    3    feel. 

Here.  then,  is  the  first  ore  body  on  the  Arj^entine  reef; 
300  feet  long.  5  feet  wide,  and  proliably  100  feet  high. 
Then  there  comes  a  section  of  the  drive  which  is  [KX>r.  The 
next  payalilf  ore  chute  is  40j<  feel  long,  9  feet  wide  and— 
making  the  same  .illowance  for  lii'hris  lying  on  the  surface — 
about  too  feet  high.  Then  the  drive  shows  juioiher  150  feet 
of  poor  ore;  but,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  face  was  i^in 
improving,  and  probably  a  third  pay  chute  is  going  to  be 
found.  As  this  drive  gets  longer  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  surface  increases  very  rapidly.  If  another  pay  chute  is 
found  in  the  drive,  after  it  gets  1,000  feet  or  so  beyond  where 
it  now  is.  there  would  probably  be  i  .000  feet  of  '  backs ' 
between  the  drive  and  the  surface !  I  f  all  of  this  carried 
pii\;il)|i:  i>rc  the  Tnrnlio)'  would  turn  iiiti>  nm.'  \^i  tin-  biggest 
gold  mines  in  America,  and  it  is  this  possibility  about  the 
result  of  this  drive  on  the  Argentine  reef  which  makes  the 
shares  such  a  tempting  speculation. 

This  drive  has  idready  exposed  two  ore  chutes,  aggregating 
700  feet  in  length  and  7  feet  in  width,  and  at  any  time  another 
chute  [n;iy  be  met  with.     This  ore  averages  probably  $20  to  the  ton. 

Another  ;idit,  130  feet  below  this,  is  now  being  driven. 
If  these  chutes  are  found  in  this  lower  adit,  of  equal  size  and 
value  to  that  described,  the  mine  will  be  assured  of  big  profits 
for  some  years,  and  the  shares  will  probably  go  over  £},. 
This  is  exclusive  of  anv  new  ore  chute  that  may  be  discovered 
in  the  upper  level:  a  discovery  here,  with  'backs'  of  500  or 
[.000  feet  above  the  le\cl.  would  add  a  big  intrinsic  value  to 
the    Tnndioy   shares, 

jiHii|iinein   i>r   the     mine    is  only     moderately 
nth  of    the    I'ombov   adit   tunnel    there    is  a 
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reduction    plant   of    Huntingdon    Mills.       The   tailings  are    then 

passed   over    frue    vanners,    and,    being    heavy    in     copper    and 

zinc,  and   poor  in  gold,  are  allowed   to  run  to  waste.     To  treat 

the   Argentine  ore,   in  the   meantime,  a  small  battery   belonging 

to  a   neighbouring  mine  is  used.      If    the   Argentine    turns   out 

well     a     new     stamp     mill,     of     heavy     pattern,     of    either     60 

or    100   stamps,    will    be    put    up,    and    the    present    machinery 

discarded.     Electric    power    is    used    for    hauling,    pumping,    and 

lighting. 

The    mine    plans    of   the    company   are   among    the   best    I   Mine  plans. 

have   seen,  and   might   be   used   as  a  model   by  many  managers 

I    could   mention.      On    the  whole,  this  mine   is  at  present    one 

of  the   most   fascinating  problems    I   know  of,    and    the    balance 

of  probability  is  that  by   the  end    of    1902   it    will  really    be   in 

a  fine   position.     A  short  distance  from  the  Tomboy  mine,  and 

working    several    of  these  fissure  veins  that    can    be    traced    for 

miles  cropping  out    on    the  mountains,  is  the  Smuggler  Union.  Smuggler 

This   is    a    notable   mine,    and  has  been   worked   for  more    than  (Capital, 

■•  50  000 

twenty   years.       At  first    it   was  worked  as    a    silver  mine,    and  $100  shares.) 

was  very   rich  ;    but  in   depth    the    ore    became    low-grade,     and 

now  carries  more  value  in  gold   than   in  silver. 

The   mine    is    worked    by    adit    levels,    and   owing    to    the 
wonderful    persistence    of    the   reef,    some    of   these  levels    are 
driven  a  great    distance    into    the    mountain.       Several    of    the  Siopesamiie 
stopes  are  over  a  mile  long  !  ^"^' 

Not  only  is  the  Smuggler  vein-  the  most  valuable  of 
those  worked  by  the  company — payable  for  a  great  length, 
but  in  depth  it  is  equally  persistent.  In  the  lowest  adit  level 
now  being  put  in — when  this  level  gets  under  the  highest  [)art 
of  the  mountain — it  will  be  over  2,500  feet  to  the  surface.  aiKJ 
the  whole  of  this  is  payable  ore!  The  average  width  appears  ort  reserve. 
to  be  about  4  feet,  and  there  are  now  many  huiulrcd 
thousands  of  tons  exposed. 

If  this  Smuggler  Union  mine  contained  ore  of  inodcrauly 
high  value,  it  would  be  quite  a  remarkable  property  ;  but  the: 
low  grade  of  the  ore  tells  against  it.      The    recovery    per    ton 
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ill  1,'nk!  nnd  silver  is  In^twccn  $6  .inti  $7.  But  against  this 
miisi  l)t;  st:t  a  ticvcluprd  mine  with  ciiDnnous  ore  reserves, 
and  the  possibility   of  handling  a  big  tonnage. 

The  surface  equipment  consists  of  three  mills,  with  155 
stamps  altojrether,  concentrating  tables,  cyanide  plant,  and  a 
canvas  plant  for  concentrating  the  slimes.  The  ore  is  brought 
down  the  mountain  to  the  mills  by  several  atirial  trams.  Part 
of  the  plant  Is  driven  by  electricity,  generated  by  water 
power,  the  rest  by  steam. 

The  plant  having  lH;en  increased  lately,  the  future  monthly 
output  Is  placed  at  16.000  tons.  The  mine  is  so  large  that 
it  could  handle  a  greater  tonnage  than  this,  but  I  Ijelievc 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  water  supply.  Working  costs  are  staled 
to  be  under  $5  a  ton,  all  told,  and  with  a  recovery  of  $6 — $7. 
a  monthly  profit  of  lietwecn  $15,000  and  $25,000  should  be 
earned.  Of  course  a  slight  falling  off  In  the  value  of  the  ore 
would  be  a  serious  thing,  but  there  Is  so  much  ore  in  sight, 
and  it  seems  to  be  so  regular  in  value,  that  the  manager  is 
confident  of  doing  well.  Between  the  Smu^ler  Union  and 
.  the  Tomboy  is  the  Menona  Compaiij's  mine.  The  lode  Is  a 
heavy  mineralised  one,  occurring  in  streaks  in  the  fi.ssure  ;  and 
besides  a  principal  value  of  gold,  carries  also  silver,  lead  and 
zinc.  A  rich  concentrate  is  made,  but  its  value  in  lead  is  offset 
by  an  e.xcess  of  /inc.  which  the  smelter  penalises  when  forming 
over    10^    of  the  total   bulk. 

The  reef,  with  only  very  narnjw  stringers  of  this  rich 
mineral  ore  occurring  in  it,  struck  me  as  being  unlikely  to 
yield  a  substantial  profit.  There  is  a  chance  that  other  reefs 
may   be   dlscovereil   on    the   properly. 

In  this  same  district  Is  the  Liberty  Bell  gold  mine,  which 
I    did    not  see. 


SovuiiDakoia.  In    .Sfiuth    Dakota   gold-mining    is    confined    to    the     Black 

Hills  district,  which  w;is  first  opene<l  in  1876;  the  rest  of  the 
Stau.-  seems  to  lie  all  a  rolling  prairie,  more  suited  to  wheat- 
growing  or  horse-breeding   than   mining. 
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The  mining  centre  in  the  hills  is  Deadwood.     Three  miles  The  Black 
away    is    Lead    City,    which    has    grown    up    round    the    great 
Homestake  gold  mine. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that,  outside  of  the  Homestake, 
there  are  no  payable  mines  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  no  other 
ore  deposits  worth  mentioning.  But  this  is  quite  wrong.  There 
are  other  payable  mines  in  the  district,  and  deposits  of  gold 
ore — a  number  of  which  I  saw.  These  deposits  are  low-grade, 
and  have  never  had  the  big  working  capitals  applied  to  their 
development  that  only  can  make  low-grade    ore    profitable.     But  Low-grade 

.       ,  ,  *^  ,  ,  deposits. 

I  venture  to  say  that  within  the  next  five  years  there  is  going 
to  be  a  change.  American  mining  men  will  realise  the  value 
of  this  district.  It  will  be  re-prospected ;  capital  will  be  put 
into  it ;  the  low-grade  deposits  will  be  treated  on  a  big  scale, 
and  by  the  latest  methods  of  economic  mining ;  and  some 
payable    and    perhaps    big   mines    will    certainly    be    found. 

A  drawback  is  the  scarcity  of  water.     The   Homestake  has  Scarcity  of 

.  .  .       water. 

got  all  that  there  is  for  miles  round  the  mine,  and  has,  in 
addition,  spent  a  million  dollars  on  bringing  in  a  supply  from  a 
distance.     If  other  mines  start,  they  will  not  have  enoui^^h  water  ^^*"^: 

^  ^  portation  of 

to  crush   the  ore  at   the  mine,  and  will   have   to  send   it   by  rail  «re  to  water. 
to  suitable  spots   nearer  the   plains,   where  mills  can    be  erected. 
Two  railway  lines  already  run   branches  to  the    Homestake  and 
other  neighbouring   mines,   so  that  this  question  of  transporting 
the  ore  to  water  can  be  overcome. 

A  great  factor  in  the  opening  up  of  the  Black  Hills  mines  Success  of 
is  the  success  of  the  cyanide  process  on  the  low-grade  ores,  process. 
Tailings  now  produced,  even  if  worth  less  than  $2  a  ton,  can 
be  treated  by  cyanide  at  a  profit,  and  the  costly  chlorination 
process  hitherto  in  use  can  be  done  away  with.  This  has  Www 
shown  by  the  1,200-tons-a-day  cyanide  |)lant  lately  put  up  at  the 
Homestake,  and  by  several  small  plants  now  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  Black   Hills  district. 

On  these  lines — the  providing  of  an  ample!  working  caj)ital  :   ir  iit-Mi  i.u 
the  development  of  a  big  low-grade  deposit  to  produce  a   thou- 
sand tons  a  day;    the  carrying  this  at  a  low  freight,   l)y  rail,   to 


Depth  <jf 
shafis  arKl  , 
in  sighi. 


a  si«..  .crt  water  tor  inilliujj  can  Ik-  had  :  milling  for  free 
gold;  and,  finally,  iht  ireatiutiu  of  tlic  tailings  by  cyanide,  in 
a  pi;  the  latest  di;sijjn — on  these  lines.  I  predict  the  Black 

Hills  ict  is  ifoinji  to  make  y;rcat  strides  in  the  near    future. 

I  am  sure  thai  there  are  big  deposits  of  easily  treatable  ore 
there  that  will  yield  $4  a  ton  ;  and  at  the  figure  to  which  local 
working  costs  have  been  rwluced,  this  will  yield  a  profit.  The 
HIack    Hillr.  district  has  certainly  a  future. 


aany  is  the  bigj^est  gold  mine 

big  advisedly.     The   Simmer 

the    Transvaal,     will     have 

ka  Treadwell  has  540  stamps. 
world's  principal  gold  mines, 

the    Treadwell    is    the    lowest 

orked ;    Golden    Horseshoe  is 

stake  the  biggest. 


I  he  Homes      a 

in  the  world.      1   u 
and     Jack,     the 
320  stamps  after  the  wj 
The   Homeslake  has  90        tj 
,  Mount    Morgan    is   the  greatest . 
grade,  and   is  the  most  cheaply 
the  highest  grade;  and  the    Hn 

The  capita]  is  210,000  shares  of  $100  each.  These  stand 
now  at  about  par.  so  that  the  market  value  of  the  mine  is 
$31,000,000.     A   lady  is  .said   to  hold  half  of  this! 

The  present  Homestake  Company  is  an  amalgamation  of 
half-a-dozen  smaller  mines  working  along  the  line  of  the  deposit. 
Each  of  these  mines  originally  worked  the  lode  by  an  open 
cut,  so  that  a  series  of  these  great  quarries  now  exists — nearly 
two  miles  in  lungth— on  the  Homestake  property.  These 
quarries  still  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  ore,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  ore  is  coming  more  and  more  from  the  deeper  workings, 
which  are  reached    by  shafts  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  ore  may  be  described  as  a  quartzified  schist,  bedded 
in  the  formation,  and  varying  —at  least  in  the  o[>en  cuts — from 
50  to  400  feet  wide.  It  has  been  proved  to  continue  in  depth 
as  far  as  any  of  the  shafts  have  been  sunk  ;  the  deepest  of 
these  is  now  1,100  feet;  and  probably  between  this  point  and 
the  surface  there  is  ore  In  sight  to  last  for  15  or  20  years.  I 
believe  the  pitch  of  this  great  ore  bod\'  is  to  the  south  ;  and 
at   a   certain    depth    it   will    pass   out   ol    tlu;    Homestake    property 
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altogether.  But  in  the  meantime  there  are  such  vast  quantities 
of  ore  in  sight,  and  so  much  ground  at  the  south  end  of  the 
mine  yet  undeveloped,  that  this  point  can  be  said  to  affect 
only  very  remotely  the  future  of  the  mine. 

The    900  stamps  now  at  work  are    in  six    batteries    placed  siamp  mills. 
at  different   points  along  the  line  of  lode.     Each  stamp  weighs 
about    900   lbs.,  and    crushes    rather   over    four   tons   a   day,    so 
that  the  present  amount  of  ore  being  crushed  is  about  1,200,000  Tonnajge 
tons  a  year !     This  ore  will  give  an  average  yield  from  mill  and 
cyanide  of  nearly  $4  a  ton,  so  that  the  monthly  output  of  the  Monthly 
Homestake  is  now  probably   18,000  ozs.  of  fine  gold.  omput. 

Working  costs,  all  told,  are  rather  over  $2*50  a  ton —  WnrUini; 
leaving  nearly  $r50  a  ton  profit.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
figures,  because  the  company's  reports  do  not  show  them,  and 
the  management  will  not  tell  what  they  are.  In  the  1901 
report — a  ridiculously  meagre  production  I  call  it — the  difference 
between  the  receipts  and  disbursements  showed  a  theoretical 
profit  of  only  a  few  cents  per  ton.  But  I  learned  that  over  a 
million  dollars  of  the  disbursements  had  been  on  account  of 
new  plant  and  machinery — which  amount,  in  an  ordinary  year, 
would    have   been    shown    as    profit.     The    system    of  only   one  Account 

.  .  .      lacking  in 

account  for  a  mining  company — ix\,  receipts  and  payments — is  system. 
a  system  I  want  to  see  introduced  in  England.  Our  mining 
balance  sheets,  capital  accounts,  etc.,  are  simply  used  to  cook 
figures,  and,  when  necessary,  mislead  shareholders  as  to  the 
company's  true  position ;  but  the  finance  statement  of  the 
Homestake  Company  goes  to  the  other  extreme.  Its  items  of 
expenditure  are  set  out  in  alphabetical  order  instead  of  under 
the  several  heads — such  as  mining,  milling,  mine  development, 
machinery  and  plant,  etc. — they  are  not  summarised  at  all,  and 
leave  a  very  vague  impression  indeed. 

The  recently  built    cyanide  plant  of  the    Homestake   is  the  <  vui-k  ji.tnt 
largest   and    the    finest    in    the    world.       The    product    from    540 
stamps  is  sized  down   by  cones  and  jigs  to  one-hall — i.e.,    i,2(X) 
tons    a   day,    and    here    treated.       In    this    process    the    sancl    is 
concentrated    up    to  a  value  of   $1*50  a  ton,   and    is   freed    from 
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slime.  The  v;its  lioliJ  600  urns ;  tliey  are  filled  direct: 
ciiipiif'd   by  sluicinjf ;    and  the  trealment   takes  seven  days. 

The  extraction  is  about  70  %,  i.e..  just  over  a  dollar  a  ton.  iind 
ihc  cost  prolxibly  less  than  30  cents  a  ton.  The  extraction  is 
j^rcatly  increased  by  the  pumping  of  compressed  air  into  the  sand 
from  below  after  each  solution  has  lx*.en  drawn  oft".  This  supplyinji 
of  oxyj^en  I  take  to  be  the  great  feature  of  this  plant,  and  also  a 
notable  step  forward  in  the  cyanide  process.  Another  plant,  to 
trcJit  the  tailings  from  the  other  mills,  is  now  to  be  buill.  The 
next  tjuestion  will  Ix:  how  to  save  the  gold  in  the  unconcemratrd 
tailings  and  slimes.  When  one  learns  that  these  are  worth  barel) 
$[■25  a  ton,  and  that  their  profitable  treatment  is  .seriously  con- 
sidered, we  realise  how  greatly  the  cyanide  process  is  going  in 
increase  the  yield  from  low-grade  gold  ores. 

There  is  no  need  to  descrilx;  at  length  the  stamp  mills,  or  th<- 
general  equipment  of  the  Homestake,  All  Is  of  the  best.  At  tht 
company's  foundry,  castings  are  made  of  all  things  required  on  the 
mine — even  the  mortar  boxes  ;  and  everything  1  saw  ^shafts, 
engines,  machine  shops,  boilers,  all  the  details  of  management) 
left  a  favourable  impression  on  me.  For  22  \ears  the  mine 
has  never  missed  paying  a  monthly  dividend.  The  total  sums 
paid  by  the  amalgamated  companies  is  over  $i5,ooo,ocx).  The 
present  dividend  is  $1,260,000  a  year — 6^  on  par  value. 
From  what  1  saw  of  this  great  mine  I  believe  the  shares,  although 
yielding  only  this  rate  of  interest,  are  a  moderately  good 
investment, 

1  inspected  a  series  of  immense  gold-bearing  formations  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Homestake  lode,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  it.  Most  of  these  1  take  to  be  too  low  grade  to  work.  The 
Hidden  Treasure  Co.  owns  sections  of  these  lodes,  one  at  least 
of  which  is  said  to  have  a  recover)'  \ahie  of  $4  to  $5  a  ton.  1 
suppose  this  ore  to  be  treatable  by  mil!  ami  cyanide,  in  which  case 
it  ought  to  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  company  is  putting  a  fine 
tunnel  into  the  hill  where  these  formations  crop  out,  and  will  cross- 
cut into  them  in  depth.  If  the  ore  is  payable,  it  will  be  carried 
27    miles  to    a  spot   where     there     is    water,   and    there     crushed. 


i 
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A  railway  passes  the  mouth  of  the   tunnel,  so  that  transportation 
can  be  easily  effected. 

Three  miles  further  on  is  the  Golden  Reward,  a  mine  owned  Ooiden 
largely  in  New  York,  which  has  been  a  big  producer  for  some  mine, 
time  now.  This  struck  me  as  a  notable  mine,  and  one  likely  to 
have  a  big  future.  The  reef  now  being  worked  is  a  contact  vein, 
lying  almost  flat,  and  making  between  quartzite  and  phonolite. 
Its  formation  (though  not  its  structure)  reminded  me  very  much  of 
the  flat  reefs  at  Lydenburg,  in  the  Transvaal,  worked  by  the  old 
Morgenson  and  Lisbon-Berlyn  mines.  This  flat  reef  is  of  high 
value,  running  probably  $15  a  ton  ;  averages  4  feet  high,  and  has  reef, 
been  opened  up  for  a  great  distance.  The  ore  has  been  sent  by 
railway  to  Dead  wood  and  there  smelted  ;  in  future  it  will  probably 
be  treated  by  cyanide.  But  the  manager  of  the  mine  showed  me 
something  that  interested  me  even  more  than  this  flat  reef.  The 
rock  covering  the  reef  is  volcanic — phonolite.  Recently  this  has 
been  cross  cut  into  and  opened  up  at  several  points.  It  is  hundreds 
of  feet  thick,  overlies  the  country  all  round,  and  is  definitely  stated 
to  average — over  big  areas — $5  a  ton.     This  is  the  witching  figure  •  •     r 

in  the  Black  Hills.  It  is  a  free  milling  ore  amenable  to  cyanide,  lowgradeorc. 
and  1  see  no  reason  therefore  why  the  Golden  Reward  should  not 
become  as  big  a  mine  as  the  Homestake.  The  ore  must  be  carried 
by  a  train  down  to  a  mill  site  where  there  is  water  ;  but  beyond 
this  expenses  should  be  normal.  The  quantity  in  sight  is  figured 
at  many  million  tons. 

Two  or  three  problems  like  this — assuming  the  figures  given 
me  to  be  correct — would  draw  attention  to  the  Black  Hills  from 
all  over  the  mining  world. 

In  Montana  the  only  gold-mining  camp  I   visited  was  Marys-  Montana 
ville,  where  I  saw  the  property  of  the  Montana  Mining  Co.      This 
has  been  worked  for  nearly  20  years,  producing  about   1,000,000 
tons,  and  has  been  a  notable  mine.     The  workings  are    1,600  tcct    i' 
deep.      Below  about  1,000  feet  hardly  any  payable  ore  was  found  : 
but  the  company  pluckily  developed  the  reefs  for  another  600  feci 
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in  <li-pth,  iiinl  <liii  niilrs  nf  (Irivinj-  :inti  cross-euttin^'  ihal  yielded  im 
rtturii  iU  all, 

in  190[  it  was  decided  to  sink  no  deeper,  so  the  pump  was 
taken  up  and  all  work  centered  on  the  upper  levels.  Here  there 
are  some  pillars  nf  ore  still  standinj?,  and  blocks  of  low-grade  nx;k 
which  the  earlier  manajiers  left  behind.  This  ore  will  probably  be 
worked  out  by  the  end  of  igo2,  and  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen  the 
mine  will  then  Ik;  finished. 

I'ive  years  ago  a  start  was  made  to  treat  by  cyanide  the  large 
accumulation  of  tailings.  From  these  an  extraction  of  about 
$270  a  ton  has  been  made,  being  between  60  and  70%  of  their 
contents.  The  sands  are  being  treated  at  the  rate  of  100.000  toas 
a  year,  and  will  probably  last  out  for  another  year.  After  that 
there  will  remain  about  1 50,000  tons  slimes.  These  avers^e  about 
$2  a  t<m  in  gold  and  50  cents  in  silver,  which  [  imagine  in  their 
acid  condition  to  be  an  unpayable  value.  The  tailings  treatment, 
including  conveyance  from  the  dam  some  miles  distant,  averages 
about  $r50,  including  30  cents  a  ton  for  depreciation  of  plant. 
As  they  are  acid  and  not  free  from  slime,  I  consider  this  good 
work.  The  company  has  cash  ;uid  lic|iiid  assets,  of  apparentlv 
about  ^70,000,  which  shoultl  l>e  increased  somewhat  by  the  time 
the  mine  is  worked  out,  and  the  tailings  all  treated.  With  a  sub- 
'  stantial  sum  such  as  this  in  hand,  and  an  excellent  staff  ready  to 
transfer  itself,  I  do  not  see  why  a  payable  mine  somewhere  else 
should  not  be  happened  upon.  In  fact,  1  believe  such  a  mine  has 
already  been  located  in  Nevada  and  the  company  will  transfer 
itself  there  before  long. 


•D 


Near  Marysville  is  the  Empire  mine,  a  shut  down  property. 

which  is  being  develoi>ed  again.  There  is  a  big  quartz  reef  here, 
cutting  as  a  clean  fissure  through  the  fiat-lying  formation.  No 
doubt  a  good  tonnage  of  ore  exists,  but  it  seemed  to  me  of  very 
low  grade.  It  is  to  be  treated  by  dry  crushing  through  rolls,  and 
direct  cyaniding. 

In   the  meantime,  the  cyanide  plant  is  being  started  on  an 
accumulation  of  tailings  from  the  mine's  earlier  days. 
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In  this  district  is  the  Bald  Butte,  which  pays  regular  dividends.  Bald  Butte. 
I  was  not  allowed  to  inspect  this  mine. 

In  the  State  of  Utah  nearly  one-half  of  the  gold  yield  comes  Utah: 
from   the   Consolidated    Mercur   mine.      Of  the   balance   most   is 
turned    out    as    a    minor    product,    by    copper    and    silver-lead 
properties.     For  example,  the   Utah  Consolidated  Gold  Mines —  usgoid 
which  by  the  way  is  not  a  gold — but  a  copper  mine — yields  about  vaJiou/"^*"^ 
$2  a  ton  in  gold,  as  also  do  other  copper  mines  in  the  Bingham  »«"rccs. 
district  ;  the  silver-lead  ores  of  Tintic  also,  yield  greater  or  less 
quantities  of  gold. 

Here  and  there  gold-mining  prospects  are  being  developed, 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State  they  give  some  promise  of 
turning  out  well.  One  mine  indeed,  the  Annie  Laurie,  in  the  Annie  Laurie 
south  of  Utah,  has  lately  started  to  turn  out  quite  a  lot  of  gold.  "^'"^' 
I  did  not  see  this  mine,  but  was  told  by  the  directors  in  Salt  Lake 
City  that  its  present  yield  is  $40,000  a  month,  and  that  there  is 
ore  in  sight  for  several  years. 

The  Consolidated  Mercur,  about  50  miles  from  Salt  Lake,  Consolidated 
is  quite  a  notable  mine  ;  it  is  a  consolidation  of  two  mines  working 
adjoining  ground,  and  in  its  present  and  original  forms  has  paid 
over  $3,000,000  in  dividends.  The  gross  output  of  gold  is  now 
about  $120,000  a  month.  The  ore  consists  of  several  rather  flat 
beds  of  great  thickness,  supposed  to  be  formed  of  an  altered 
limestone,  and  lying  as  a  sort  of  capping  over  a  biggish  area. 
To  a  certain  depth  this  rock  is  oxidised,  and  easily  treatable,  Nature  of  the 
but  below  that  the  rock  is  sulphide,  and  often  base.  In  this 
latter  condition  it  is  almost  black,  but  small  vermilion  patches — 
caused  by  arsenical  sulphides — are  seen  when  it  is  newly  broken. 
Mercury  is  also  present  in  small  quantities. 

These  flat  ore   bodies  are  three    in    number,   lying   perhaps  c.rvM 
50  feet  from  one  another.      The   two   upper   bodies   are    worked,  |j!'.',;'''"^ '' 
but  the  lowest  ore,   which  contains   more  silver  and  less  i^old,  is 
unpayable.      The  two   upper  beds  aggregate- -at   IcMst    I    should 
think  so  from  the  stopes  I   saw — 30  feet  thick.     Of  course,  if  the 
whole  area  of  these   beds,  covering  many  acres  as  it  does,  and  of 
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would  Ih:  faljuloiis.  [5ul.  as  in  other  kinds  of  reefs, 
ore  runs  in  chmes.  and  these  chutes  at  Mercur  only 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  wholt;  area. 

Still,  it  is  a.  mine  of  big  figures.  An  exhaustive  report, 
prepared  after  the  recent  consolidation  took  place,  showed  ore  in 
sight  of  over  i,  100,000  tons,  and  though  it  is  being  mined  at  the 
rate  tif  800  tons  a  day,  an  equal  amount  is  being  exposed  by 
development. 

The  oxidised  ore  is.  of  course,  gradually  getting  worked  out. 
As  the  sulphide  and  base  ore  cannot  be  worked  sn  cheaply  as  the 
oxidised,  and.  moreover,  as  the  mine  is  a  low-grade  one,  and  even 
now  does  not  give  a  great  margin  of  profit  [ler  ton,  many  people 
are  speculating  as  to  the  future.  At  present,  they  argiie,  ton  for 
tun  of  oxidised  and  base  ore  is  being  treated  ;  the  pn)tit  is  only 
a  dollar-and-a-half  a  ton  ;  what  will  it  Ix'  when  on(y  base  ore  is 
treated  ? 

I  agree  with  this  argument  to  a  certain  point.  The  profit  as 
time  goes  on  must,  I  think,  come  down,  and  the  present  dividend 
of  $500,000  a  year  be  reduced.  lint,  on  thu  <3ther  hand.  I 
see  years  and  years  of  work  ahead  on  base  ore,  and  all  the 
development  points  in  the  mine  still  appear  to  be  looking  well. 
1  should  think  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  yield  of  at  least 
$4'25  a  ton  can  be  recovered,  and  even  on  base  ore  the  cost 
should  not  be  over  $3"50. 

The  mine  is  worked  well.  It  is  worked  on  the  caving 
system,  like  the  Michigan  iron  deposits;  this  on  a  big  low-grade 
body  of  ore,  where  timbering  would  be  too  expensive,  is  quite 
effective.  It  is  the  only  gold  mine,  I  think,  thus  worked.  Of  the 
underground  miners,  the  majority  are  Mormons.  The  mine 
manager  told  me  they  are  the  best  workers  he  has.  The 
metallurgical  treiitnient  of  the  ore,  too.  is  unique.  Being  so 
refractory — that  is  to  say  the  sulphide  and  base  ore — it  has  to  be 
thoroughly  roasted  ;  after  that  it  is  crushed  by  rolls — but  only  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh  — and  then  cyanided  direct.  This  coarse 
crushing  is  quite  a  novelty,  and  is  suited  to  the  ore.     The  cyanide 
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solution  is  found  to  percolate  the  solid  pieces  and  a  total  extrac- 
tion   of  about  85^    is    made.       The    average    value  of  the  ore  Treainunt 
may    be    called    $5'50-$6oo,    and    the    tailings   after    treatment 
iissay  about  $100.      On  the  o.\idised  ore  the  resuh  is  somewhat 
better  than  this,  and  it  does  not  need  roasting. 

This  treatment  of  Mercur  ore — breaking,  rolling,  roasting, 
cooling  and  cyaniding— on  a  scale  of  25,000  tons  a  month,  is 
carried  out  in  an  immense  mill  whose  construction  is  a  fine 
example  of  metallurgical  skill.  The  cost  of  roasting — necessarily 
high — is  much  the  heaviest  item,  but  everything  else  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  All  the  work  is  done  by  machinery ; 
man's  labour  is  dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  1,000,000  shares,  of  a  nominal  Capiiai  ami 
value  of  $5.  These  are  now  standing  at  $i'50.  Taking  into  shat«!' 
account  the  company's  cash  in  hand,  its  fine  plant,  the  profit  it 
is  making  on  the  re-treatment  of  a  great  dump  of  old  tailings, 
and  adding  to  these  the  mine  itself  with  over  a  million  tons 
developed — 1  feel  sure  that  the  shares  are  worth  more  than  this. 
The  present  dividend  is  50  cents  a  share  a  year— showing  a 
present  yield  of  over  30%.  But  assuming  that  the  dividend 
will  be  reduced  somewhat,  1  would  even  then  consider  Mercur 
shares  worth  more  than  the  present  price. 

There  are    several    other    mines  working  on   the  fringes  of  (iiherminc* 
these  limestone  beds.     One  of  these,  the  SacramentO,  pays  small  tiislrict. 
dividends.      It  is  said  this  mine    could  be  worked   to  advantage  sacVamemo. 
on  a  bigger  scale.     Several  consolidations  of  these  smaller  mines 
are  being  talked  of. 

California  is  now  second  to  Colorado  as  a   gold-producing  diif-mia 
State,  but  since  the  first  disrovi-rics  in    1^*49  it  has  yielded  more  iis  coi<i  yield 
gold    than    any   other  country    ill  UjA  world.     The  mtal.   to  the  '"'''"*■ 
end    of     [QOi.    is   about     .^s^^OttMJttBAN i^-M     i"    this    comos 
Victoria,  with  about  £ibj^^^^^^^^^^^*  ;ire  fat 

behind  ihese  totals. 
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a  month,  but  a  ij 
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There  is  gold-mining,  of  a  «jrt,  nearly  all  over  the  Stale, 
but  outside  of  one  or  two  main  districts  it  does  nut  count  for 
much.  Here  and  there  an  outside  mine  is  doing^  wdl :  but 
the  value  of  such  mines,  and  their  signs  of  permanence,  are 
much  exiiggeratcd  locally. 

The  '  Mother  lode '  is  the  real  backbone  of  the  California 
^old-mining  industry*  — ^just  as  much  so  to-day  as  it  was  30  or 
40  years  ajjo.  This  is  an  immense  lissuring  of  the  country-, 
running  continuously  for  a  great  distance,  and  carrj'ing  within 
its  zone  an  almost  incalculable  quantity  of  quartz.  The  length 
of  this  great  Ixrlt  is  over  100  miles.  It  commences,  in  the 
S4:iuth.  in  Mariposa,  and  can  easily  be  traced  continuously 
through  Tuolumne.  Calaveras.  Amador,  and  El  Dorado  countii 
It  then  dies  out  again. 

In  places  this  belt  is  probably  20  miles  wide.  Olhi 
Ijarallel  lines  of  quartz  are  found  across  this  area,  but  these 
do  not  run  continuously.  The  main  fissure  —  the  "  Mother' 
lode "  proper — runs  through  the  belt  from  end  to  end,  and 
seems  10  have  a  width  of  several  hundred  feet.  This  form- 
atii'n  is  omposed  of  tilli;d  schist'^  ^nd  shales,  with 
occasional  band  of  igneous  rock,  and  everywhere  big  veins  of 
white  quartz.  These  while  quartz  outcrops  can  be  traced  along 
the  bell  from  end  to  end.  The  general  dip  of  this  formation 
is  70-80°.  Some  of  the  quartz  bands  appear  to  conform  to 
the  dip,  others  again  look  to  be  dipping  at  a  flatter  angle. 
The  Mother  lode  has  been  worked  for  50  years.  One  mine 
I  visited,  the  Key.stone,  has  been  worked  for  that  time  without 
a  break.  Many  others  now  at  work  were  started  as  long  ago 
as  this,  but  have  not  been  worked  continuously.  The  deepest 
shaft  of  the  lode,  that  of  the  Kennedy  mine,  is  about 
2.500  feet.  This  does  not  compare  at  all  with  Bendigo,  another  old 
field,  where  there  are  half  a-dozen  shafts  below  3,000  feet,  but 
the  mining  conditions  of  the  two  fields  are  not  alike.  In  the 
earlier  davs  a  number  of  the  Mother  lode  mines  were  extra- 
ordinarily profitable.  Probably  25  or  30  of  them  yielded  gold 
;orth  from  one   million   to  thirteen  million    dollars,  and  a  profit 
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varying    from    several    hundred    thousand   dollars   up  to  five  or 
six  millions. 

The  amount  of  quartz  in  the  Mother  lode,  as  has  already 
been  said,  is  too  great  to  be  estimated.  The  bulk  of  it 
carries  no  gold,  or  only  a  fractional  quantity.  There  are  many 
millions  of  tons  that  carry  from  $i  to  $3,  and,  relatively,  a 
crood    deal    that    will    averacre    from    $^     to    $s.        Ore    worth  ^'ai"e«/orc 

^  ^  ^  ^     ^^  ^^  ^  now  being 

$5  on  the  Mother  lode  to-day  is  high  grade.  But  in  the  old  worked, 
days  many  patches  were  found — such  as  have  long  been 
exhausted  now — of  really  rich  ore.  It  was  from  these  patches 
that  the  big  profits  were  made.  Needless  to  say,  this  rich 
ore  was  generally  near  the  surface,  and  it  got  poorer  as  it 
was  worked  deeper.  I  believe  that  all  the  best  ore  came  to 
an  end   long  before    1,000  feet  was  reached. 

Californians  may  deny  this.  They  will  point  out  that  a 
mine  here  and  there  got  a  lot  of  good  ore  below  1,000  feet  ; 
that  rich  pockets  are  always  being  found,  even  now  ;  and  that 
only  last  year,  in  the  Kennedy,  at  2,300  feet,  the  deepest 
stope  on    the  lode,   such  a  pocket    was  discovered. 

I   can  only   reply  that   I    inspected    15    mines   on  the  lode,  ls  the  Mother 
and    came    away    with    the    impression   that    they    were    mostly  {^n^^^rked 
working  from  hand  to  mouth.     The  ore   now  worked — after  all  at  a  profit? 
these     earlier    years    when     the    best    ore    was     taken     out — is 
excessively    low    grade,    and   I    believe   that,   on    the  whole,   the 
Mother  lode  is  being  worked  to-day — if  taken  from  end  to  end 
— at   no  profit. 

The    ore   bodies    in   this    great    fissure   are  not    continuous.  The  ore  bodies 
I    believe    them    to    be  lenses.       Such  a   chute    of  ore  may    be  ^  '^'*^"  '^^ 
200,   500,    or    1,000    feet    long.     This    will    then    die    out,  to    l)c 
replaced     further    on    by    another  ore    body.       In     depth    tht*s(* 
lenses    seem    to    be    more    persistent.         For    example,     a    Iciis 
200  feet  long  might  last  down  for  1,000  feet,  or  one  500  feet  loii^ 
might  go   down   for    1,800   feet.     These    would  then    i^ivc   out  in 
depth,     but   sufficient    exploration    might    then    discover   another 
ore  body    which  had    not    existed    near   the   surface.       It    seems  ''  " 
quite  safe  to  assume   that  the  ore  goes  down   to  greater  depths    iph 
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th.in  any  shiift  will  be  able  to  follow  it.  In  the  Kennedy 
mine,  at  2,300  fe<;t.  I  s;iw  a  cjuart/  reef  75  feet  wide!  This 
is  the  deepest  level  that  has  ever  been  opened  on  the  Mother 
lode. 

But  as  to  their  fjold  contents,  there  is  no  such  certainty. 
As  1  have  said,  nearly  all  the  mines  are  now  reduced  to 
working  such  a  low  grade  of  ore  that  they  make  hardlv  any 
profit.  Most  of  the  ore  treated  on  the  Mother  lode  lo-day 
yields  less  than  $3   a  ton ! 

I  will  assume  that  the  ore  in  the  bottom  of  all  the  mines 
is  nol  getting  poorer  than  the  present  averajje,  and  th;»l  there 
are  many  millions  of  tons  in  sight  that  will  yield,  say,  from  $2 
w  $3' 50 — but  is  this  going  to  be  worked  at  a  real  profit?  The 
big  stojjc  in  the  bottom  of  the  Kennedy  mine,  for  example, 
shows  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore;  but  if  this  were 
milled  in  bulk,  in  the  present  40  stamp  mill,  it  would  only  yield 
a  little  over  $2  a  ton — and  at  a  loss.  Sections  of  this  will  vield 
over  $3,  but  by  pickini^^  ihe  ore  in  this  way  the  tonnage  is 
greatly  reduced. 

The  following  ligurcs  will  show  the  yields  of  some  of  the 
principal  mines  in  the  lode  :— 


Name  .,f  Mine. 

Period. 

Vear  ending 
March,  1901 

No  of 

SUm,s. 

Tonnage 
Tre.led. 

^'ield 
per  Ton. 

Total  Cosls, 
exclusive  of 
Deprtciation. 

Oiii      

80 

99,211 

*4-38 

S^-65 

Oneida 

Oct.,  Nov..  1901 

60 

19.376 

!-46 

j        .■24 

Uticft     

Vear  ujoo 

160 

300,000 

'■65 

|iim[ier 

r,o 

48,000 

762 

4-.. 

To  t 

^-^  over  $3; 
^r  ^Shawinut. 
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these  may  be  added  the  Kennetiy,  with  a  yield  of  a  Utile 
th<'  Keystone,  about  %},  ;  and  such  mines  as  the  Er^le- 
.  App,  Crystalline,  and  Harvard  with  perhaps  r 
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than  $3.  But  in  all  these  mines,  even  to  brinjj  the  return  up  to  $3, 
the  ore  has  to  be  picked  ;  if  they  mined  it  in  bulk,  it  would  yield 
not  more  than  $2,  and,  of  course,  be  unprofitable. 

It    may    be   accepted    as  a  correct    estimate    then,   that    the  Average 
average  return  from  Mother  lode  ore  now  beinjj  mined  is  barely  more  than 
$3    a    ton.     It    will    be    noted    from    the    above    table    that    the    ^***^"' 
Jumper  mine  (a  Glasgow  company)  yields  a  much  higher  return 
than   this.     The  ore   body   here   is  not    the   white  quartz,   but   a 
band    of    black    slate    lying    on    the    footwall    of  the    formation. 
It  is  the  richest  mine  now  being  worked  on  the  main  belt  of  the 
lode,     but     this     rich     ore    is     coming     from     stopes    averaging 
not  deeper  than  400  feet. 

Here    is    a    bief    irroup    of    mines    workintr    at    considerable  How  can  the 

.  .  .  .  ,  .  mines  pay  at 

depths;    handling  a  soft  formation  which  requires  heavy  timber-  this  figure? 
ing  ;    hauling  the  ore  to  the  surface,  milling   it,  concentrating  it, 
and    treating    the    concentrates    by    chlorination  ;     keeping    their 
plants    in     repair,    and     sinking     deeper     every    year — and     the 
average  yield   of  the  ore  they  mill   is  only   $3 — say   1 2/6  a  ton  ! 

No  wonder  there  is  no  profit  on  this  ore.  The  only 
surprise  is  that  there  is  not  a  heavy  loss.  But  it  is  because  of 
the  rare  mining  facilities  of  this  belt   that   the  thing  is  possible. 

The  mining  advantages  of  the  Mother  lode  are  these:--       Mining 

T-k*  11*  1*1  1  *  '11  facilities  on 

Big  ore  bodies,  which  rarely  give  out  in  depth.  the  Mother 


A  free  milling  ore,  which  after  milling  can  be  readily 
concentrated. 

The  best  mining  machinery,  manufactured  locally,  and 
sufficient  capital  to  have  this  erected  from  the  start. 

Direct  water  power,  or  electric  power  generated  from 
water  power;  this  can  also  be  supplemented  by  oil  fucL 

Local  timber,  which  will   furnish   the  immense  |)n)i)s 
required  JoJ^iyglllll^         ound. 

*ere   living  and   supplies  arc 

"'^t    untainted    with 


lotle. 
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A     local     mininif    univi-rsiiy.    which    supplies    hiiitily- 
trained    officials    to   all    the    mines. 
The  drawliacks  are  :— 

J\  very  low-gradt;  ore. 

A  soft  formation,  which  requires  expensive  timbering. 

The  ore  bodies  are  rarely  as  small  as  3  feet ;  oftener  they 
run  from  8  or  10  to  20  or  30  feel;  sometimes  they  will  open 
out  to  100  feet.  Much  of  this  ore  is  worth  less  than  $2.  in 
which  case  it  is  left  behind.  In  most  of  the  mines  all  ore 
over  $2  is  taken  out,  as.  includinj,'  the  richer  patches,  the 
average  would  be  broujjht  up  to  a  recovery  of  about  $3.  The 
stopes   are    alwavs    carefully  sampled    and  assayed    from   day  t" 

The  ore  is  crushed  by  stamps  of  a  usual  weight  of  at»oui 
1. 000  lbs.  Amalgamating  in  the  mortar  boxes  is  rare;  instead, 
a  copper  plate  of  extra  length  is  used, 

The  tailings  are  concentrated  on  frue  vanners,  or  tables 
of  a  similar  make.  Two  tables  to  five  stamps  is  about  the 
usuid  proportion,  but  where  three  are  used,  there  is  a  better 
extraction.  The  tailings  probal>ly  average  40  cents  a  ton  after 
passing  the  tables. 

The  concentrates  run  about  5  %  ;  their  value  when  clean 
averages  over  $50  a  ton.  The  treatment  is  by  chlorination. 
Some  of  the  mines  have  their  own  plants,  where  the  cost  of 
treating  a  ton  of  concentrates  is  alxjut  $S.  When  they  are 
sent   by    rail   to  a  public   works  the  cost   is  nearly   double   this. 

The  machinery  used  on  all  the  mines  is  good,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  work.  .\s  regards  machinery  equipment,  and  shaft- 
sinking  ;in(!  tlevelopment,  the  mines  are  well  financed,  and  well 
handled. 

riicy  often  are  failures — but  it  is  because  the  ore  is  poor. 
not   because  they   are   badly   managed. 

The  Mother  lode  runs  through  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras, 
On  the  higher  slopes  water  is  abundant.  Power  is  generated 
p  here    b)'    a   niunber   ol    electric   companies,    and   these    supply 
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the  mines  at  prices  varying  from  $5-6'50  per  h.p.  per  month. 
The  same  companies  own  ditches  many  miles  in  length,  which 
bring  water  in  for  the  batteries,  etc. 

Most    of    the    mines  do    all   their    work     with    electricity —  Oil  power, 
milling,  hauling,  pumping,   sawing — but   in  cases  the   hauling,  or 
hoisting,   as  they  call   it   in   America,   is  done  with  steam.      For 
this    oil   is   used    as    fuel ;    it    is    California     oil    and    compares 
favourably  with  electricity   at,  say,   $6' 50  per  h.p. 

The  Utica  mine  has  its  own  water  supply,  and  uses  water 
power  direct  for  everything.  Its  hoisting  engine,  on  the  Stickle 
shaft,  is  one  of  the  finest  there  is.  In  this  shaft  a  skip  is 
used  for  baling  water;  which  holds   1,500  gallons. 

The    forests    of    California,    which    lie    not    far    from     the  Mine  timber 

-KA-111  1  r      ^  ••1  11  ^"^  methods 

Mother  lode,  supply  most  ot  the  mme  tmiber  used  ;  but  some,  of  timbering, 
also,  comes  from  Oregon.  In  the  square  sets  used  for 
propping  the  stopes,  it  is  quite  usual  to  put  in  16-inch  timber! 
This  is  a  tremendous  size,  but  the  ground  is  generally  so  soft  that 
there  is  no  alternative.  Even  then  the  stope  has  to  be  at  once  filled 
with  waste,  which  is  got  by  putting  cross-cuts  into  the  walls. 

After  stoping  has  gone  on  for  some  time  in  a  mine  here,  a  treacherous 
the  whole  formation  gradually  begins  to  settle.  Not  only  are  stope. 
the  timbers  in  the  stopes  crushed  and  twisted,  but  those  in 
the  drives  are  equally  affected.  I  saw  in  drives  in  the  Oneida 
mine  16-inch  props — only  put  in  a  fortnight — cracked  in  two 
and  worthless  :  the  timber-men  were  at  work  putting  in  others 
alongside   of  them. 

This   item  of  timbering,    and    of  repairing    ground    already  Timi)ering  the 

^  ^  ^     *^  '     biggest  item 

timbered,  is  the  heaviest  in  the  cost  sheet  of  Mother  lode  in  costs, 
mines.  Were  it  not  for  this  drawback  of  soft  and  treacherous 
ground  the  mining  conditions  would  be  nearly  perfect.  I 
suppose  that  on  a  total  cost  of,  say,  $2*50  a  ton  the  purchase, 
haulage,  cutting,  framing  and  renewing  of  timber,  runs  away 
with  75  cents— nearly  a  third.  If  it  were  not  that  this 
immense  timber  grows  close  at  hand- -if,  for  example,  the  mines 
were  where  Broken  Hill  is,  or  the  Rand — it  would  not  be 
possible  to  work  the   Mother  lode  ore  without  a  big  loss. 

u  2 
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Climate. 
Railways. 

Labour. 


Bfanagement. 
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The  mines — 


Utica. 


Kennedy. 


Gwin. 


The  climate  is  good.  The  district  is  served  by  railways, 
which,  however,  do  not  come  right  into  the  mining^  belt,  and 
supplies  are  moderately  cheap.  Labour  is  of  a  high  stan<lanl, 
and  the  unions  have  not  a  strong-enough  grip  to  make  their 
disturbing  influence  felt. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  had  in  San  Francisco  about  the 
best  scientific  and  practical  mining  education  in  the  world. 
The  men  who  are  being  turned  out  from  here  usually  begin 
their  careers  on  the  Mother  lode  mines.  With  this  g^oundwoork, 
and  with  the  practical  knowledge  they  then  gain  of  sudi 
special  branches  of  mining  as  the  use  of  big  timbers,  close 
concentration,  electric  and  water  powers — and,  more  than  all, 
the  treatment  of  low  grade  ore,  where  economy  is  essential- 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  men  soon  bea>me 
absolutely  proficient. 

And  so  we  find  the  youi^  Califomian  engineer,  or  mine 
manager,  going  to-day  to  take  up  well-paid  mining  positions 
in  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  the  young  Engli^man, 
who  has  as  high  a  character,  and  as  good  brains — but  a  bad 
training — wonders  why  he  is  being  passed  over. 

Dealing  with  these  mines  individually  there  is  not  much  to 
be  said. 

The  Utica,  with  i6o  stamps,  crushes  300,000  tons  a  year. 
This  is  a  priv^ately-owned  mine.  On  a  yield  of  about  $260 
a  ton,  there  is  a  profit  of  about  50  cents,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  depreciation.  There  is  ore  in  sight  for  some  years 
ahead. 

Kennedy. — The  deepest  mine  in  California ;  stoping  is 
now  going  on  at  the  2,300  foot  lev^el.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  reef  75  feet  wide  ;  if  this  were  mined  in  bulk  it  would  yield 
probably  $2  2 5,  but  by  picking  sections  of  it  the  grade  is 
brought  up  to  over  $3.     There  is  a  small  profit  on   this. 

Gwin. — At  present  this  mine  is  working  on  a  fairly  good 
body  of  ore.       There  are   80  stamps,    and  it  is   a    well-handled 
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and  equipped  mine.  Present  profits  are  fairly  ^ood.  On  the 
strenjfth  of  this  the  owners  wish  to  sell  the  mine  in  London 
for  ^600,000 !  This  was  the  only  mine  on  the  Mother  lode 
to  which    I   was  refused  admission. 

Keystone. — This  mine  has  been  worked  continuously  for  Key^n 
fifty  years.  In  earlier  years,  the  richer  ore  was  taken,  and 
now  the  big  bodies  of  low-grade  ore  remain.  These  are  of 
jfreat  extent.  The  ore  in  sight  is  estimated  at  2^  million  tons, 
of  a  recovery  value  of  $2"  10.  At  present,  with  40  stamps, 
the  better  patches  are  being  picked,  and  the  yield  is  brought 
up  to  just  over  $3.  Expenses  are  $2'36.  The  mill  is  being 
increased  in  size. 

Several    mines    I    saw.    such    as     the    Wildman-Mahoney  ^uil" 
and  HaPVaPd,   were  being    opened    up   with   a   view  to  working 
on  a  bigger  scale. 

The  Oneida  is  a  mine  in  which  the  Exploration  Compjiny  '>"eicii 
is  largely  interested.  Here  the  ore  is  of  low  value,  barely 
$2-5o  a  ton,  and  the  ground  is  unusually  soft,  and  requires 
extra  hejivy  timbering.  Fortunately  a  new  make  of  ore  has 
lately  been  found  here,  which  promises  to  keep  the  60-stamp 
mill  at  work  for  some  time,  but  the  margin  of  profit  is  a 
small  one.      It  is  a  well-run  mine,  but  of  no  real  value. 

Several     of    the    mines     I     saw     are     owned    by     Glasgow 
companies.       Two   of  these,    the    Crystalline    and    Nonpareil,  m[',',^'- 
are  as  yet  in  an  uncertain  stage,     A   third  one,    the   Jumper,   x'?,,'^ 
has  been    for  some  years  one  of  the  most   profitable   mines    on  ''""i" 
the  Mother  lode. 

The   gold    in     this   mine  ^^Htt^j^d    of   black     slate,    or 
rather   in   minute    stringers  uf^^^^^RlpJi    run     ilimngh    (li'_- 

slate,    and   is  oflr;;  '  '-  ■"''  '     '■  ' 

4,000  tons  a  mi'ii 

last  for  thi-'  ■     .-  1  .  ,  1  . 

Though   il<  ■ 
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fitund  bt;lnw  800  feet.  Of  course  exploration  work  is  still  goinjj 
on,  and  pay  ore  may  be  found  in  the  l>ottoin  of  the  mine. 
But  the  nature  of  the  formation,  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
jTold.  makes  for  uncertainty.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  drivini; 
ihi:  shallower  levels  further  north,  and  e.\p]oring  there,  more 
pay  ore  will  be  found— down  to.  say.  600  or  800  feet. 

In  any  case  there  is  ore  in  sijrht  for  three  or  four  years, 
which  ought  to  give  a  profit,  judged  from  past  results,  of 
nearly  ^30.000  a  year.  The  mine  appeared  to  be  worked 
conservatively. 

oihei  small  Such     iiiines    as    the    Soulsby,     Black    Oak,     Mount 

mXh.-!..    Jefferson,    Alabama,    Dutch,  and    Mazeppa.    which    I  saw. 

have   only    a   local    Interest.      Some    of  these   are   on    the    parallel 
lines  of  the   Mother  lode.      They  are  all  at  present  In  the    hand- 
to-mouth  stage. 
A  jumnwry  i.f  Interesting  field    as    this    Is,    I    can    only    say    again   that    I 

believe  it  is  now  being  worked  at  no  real  profit.  Most  of  the 
mines  are  shut  down.  Those  that  are  being  re-started  have, 
admittedly,  got  to  work  ore  that  will  yield  not  more  than  $3. 
After  working  costs  and  depreciation  are  deducted  from  this, 
the  profit  can  only  be  a  few  cents  a  ton.  Such  mines  as  the 
Ullca.  Keystone  and  Oneida  can  work  on  this  basis,  because 
they  have  fine  plants,  paid  for  out  of  earlier  profits,  but  if 
they  had  to  face  the  problem  of  a  total  new  equipment,  I  doubt 
if  their  owners  would  to-day  take  the  risk. 
The  hydraulic  The   hvdraulic   Industry,     which  up   to    a    dozen     years    ago, 

lo-day'*'  '■^'^^    adding    a    lot    of    gold     to    California's    output,    has     been 

almost  at  a  standstill.  It  was  found  that  the  dibris  washed 
down  l)y  the  nozzles,  and  run  through  the  sluices,  was 
blocking  up  the  rivers  lower  down,  and  overflowing  rich 
agricultural  land  many  miles  away  from  where  It  had  been 
broken  down.  In  places  this  di'-brh  was  piled  up  30  feet  high! 
legislation  Thcii  camc  a   big  struggle  at  law  between  the   agricultural 

affccung  this.    ^,^^|    ,^,[,-,1,1^    interests.       It    was   decided    that    the   alluvial    mines 
could   continue   work  as  long  as   they  did    no  material  Injurv  to 
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the  navigable  streams  or  the  lands  adjacent  thereto,  but,  as 
this  was  practically  impossible,  these  mines  had  to  shut  down. 
This  hydraulicing  industry  is  now  reviving  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  where  there  are  big  banks  of  gold-carrying  gravel 
and  rivers  which  are  strong  enough  to  carry  away  all  the  debris 
produced. 

In     Butte    County,    round    Oroville,    more    than    a    dozen  Ooid dredging 

,  ,       ,  .11.1*"  California. 

dredges  are  at  work,  and  there  are  very  extensive  alluvial 
areas  to  be  worked  upon.  These  dredges,  in  the  aggregate, 
are  making  profits,  so  much  so  that  all  the  alluvial  land  in 
the  district  is  now  held  at  a  big  price  per  acre. 

I  believe  this  district,  outside  of  Otago,  N.Z.,  and  perhaps 
spots  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island,  N.Z.,  is  the 
only  one  where,  as  yet,  dredging  has  been  a  success.  In 
Australia  it  has  failed  completely  ;  and  though  in  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  an  odd  dredge  or  too  is  at  work,  not  one 
in  fifty  has  paid  the  cost  of  erection. 


CHAI'TPiR    XI. 


THE  OOLO    MINKS    Ol-    ALASKA. 


Aluka  ■• 

EUrchMMd 
um  KiiaU. 


In  the  ytmr  1867,  when  the  American  Government  bought  Alaska 
and  all  its  islnnds  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  a  big  parcy  in  the 
Sljues  was  opposed  to  the  purchase,  hi  those  days  Alaska  was 
looked  on  as  almost  uninhabitable  ;  and  if  one  reHects  on  the  small 
jjood  Russia  had  jjot  by  holding  it.  and  were  to  take  that  fact  as 
a  criterion  of  its  real  value,  the  argument  of  those  against  the 
purchiise  was  not  so  weak  as  it  might  now  appear.  Since  that 
time  the  value  of  furs,  fish  and  limber  produced  by  Alaska,  to  say 
nothing  of  minerals,  has  yielded  back  the  purchase  price  many 
times  over,  and  in  1900,  alone,  the  output  of  gold  exceeded  the 
figun;  of  tile  UHnl  firiginal  cost  nf  the  whole  country. 

South-Hastern  .Ala-ska,  the  narrow  strip  of  land  running  up 
the  west  boundary  of  British  Colutnbia,  with  Its  inland  seas  and 
thousands  of  islands,  is  not  only  one  of  the  grandest  bits  of 
.scenery  in  the  world,  but  is  al.so  a  region  full  of  mineral  and  with 
([uite  unique  facilities  for  cheap  mining.  These  mining  facilities 
are  : — water  power  for  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  wood 
for  timber,  or  fuel,  on  the  spot ;  water  transit  for  the  high-class 
coal  from  Vancouver  Island  ;  natural  grade  for  moving  the  ore 
from  the  mine  to  the  mill,  and  for  getting  rid  of  tailings ;  and 
bodies  of  ore  that  are  usually  above  the  normal  in  size. 

Hut  1  ulraw  the  line  clearly  in  speaking  of  the  z'a/nc  of  these 
ore  bodies.  There  are  at  present  in  .South-East  Alaska  probably 
a  hundred  ore  deposits  exposed,  but  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  can 
be  called  payable.  Of  the  others,  most  are  mere  prospects  as  yet 
— some  of  them  worth  developing — while  a  number  are  already 
shown   to  be  of  no  commercial  value.     Of  course,  when  talkinij 
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about  ore  values,  the  average  Westerner  is  incorrigible — a  liar  of 
the  purest  water — nor  does  one  go  for  the  truth  about  Alaskan 
mines  to  the  papers  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  only  way  to  get  at 
the  facts  is  to  go  and  see  the  mines  oneself,  and  inspect  the  official 
assays,  or  take  your  own  samples.  This,  as  I  have  said,  will  show 
that  there  are  many  ore  bodies— some  of  great  size,  but  that  on 
most  of  these  not  enough  work  has  been  done  to  show  their  real 
value,  and  as  yet  there  are  only  a  few  really  payable  mines. 

The  ores  found  in  this  region  carry  as  their  principal  metals  Nature  of  the 
gold,  gold  and  silver,  and  copper  and  gold.  The  small  mining 
centres,  from  south  to  north,  are  Ketchikan,  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  Sumdum,  Douglas  Island,  Juneau  and  Berners  Bay.  Mining 
Most  of  the  mines  are  on  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
islands,  as  the  mainland,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  forest  and 
the  presence  of  large  areas  of  glacier  on  the  mountains,  has  not 
yet  really  been  prospected. 

Taking  these  districts  in  detail,  Ketchikan  may  be  described  Ketchikan. 
as  having  several  low-grade  gold  mines,  which  have  not  yet  paid 
for  working. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  is  now  beine  prospected  extensively,   I'rinceof 

Wales  Island. 

and  by  syndicates  which  have  enough  money  to  carry  through 
proper  tests  of  the  ore  deposits  lately  found  on  the  island.  I 
believe  that  this  centre  will  produce  payable  ore  in  course  of  time  ; 
but  as  the  principal  metal  is  likely  to  be  copper — with  gold  only  as 
a  secondary  product — it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
book. 

At    Sumdum    a    mine    has    been    worked     for    some    years.  Sumdum. 
The    mill    is   only  of    lo   stamps,   but    profits    have    been    made. 
I     did    not    see    the    mine,     but    believe    there    are    not     larL^c 
reserves  of  ore. 

At  Berners  Bay,  on  the  mainland,  there  are  several  Liokl  i^^n»cr>>  Hay. 
mines,  which  are  erratic  both  in  output  of  ore  and  in  profit- 
earning.  Some  years  ago  these  mines  were  doiiiu;  nioclcrat'ly 
well  ;  then  came  a  period  of  no  ore  reserves  and  temporary  closing 
down,  and  upon  the  head  of  that  a  series  of  lawsuits.  1  did  not 
see  these  mines,  but  believe  that  they  are  not  of  importance. 
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The  two  remaining  centres,  Juneau  and  Douglas  Island,  are 
the  largest  quartz-mining  districts  in  Alaska ;  Juneau  is  on  the 
mainland,  quite  an  old  mining  town  of  i,8oo  inhabitants,  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  high  mountains,  while  two  miles  away,  on  die  c^her 
side  of  Gastineau  Channel,  is  Douglas  City  and  the  Alaska 
Treadwell  group  of  mines. 

In  1880  placer-mining  began  in  the  mountains  behind 
Juneau,  and  in  1881  on  Douglas  Island.  This  island  is  16  miks 
long  and  8  miles  broad  at  the  centre.  It  is  simply  a  mountdn 
range  standing  out  of  the  sea ;  the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
fir  trees,  and  the  drainage  of  a  tremendous  rainfall  flows  down 
from  the  heights. 

The  placer  workings,  started  in  1881  on  the  beach  of 
Douglas,  led  up  almost  at  once  to  a  wide  gold-bearing  formation 
outcropping  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  sea  shore.  On  this  lode  the  Alaska  Treadwell,  Alaska 
Mexican,  and  Alaska  United  are  now  running  880  stamps,  and 
their  open  quarries  extend  along  it  for  more  than  a  mile. 

This  immense  lode,  which  geologists  say  is  a  true  fissure,  was 
in  one  place  at  the  outcrop  over  400  feet  wide.  It  is  in  many 
other  places  along  the  surface  100  feet  wide,  and  even  at  a 
considerable  depth  is  found  to  be  80,  100,  or  even  as  much  as 
150  feet  wide.  Here  and  there,  where  the  slate  walls  press  in,  it 
narrows  to  a  mere  stringer,  and  loses,  too,  much  of  its  area  by  the 
intrusion  of  bodies  of  slate  and  diorite  ;  but  in  spite  of  these 
contracted  parts  its  bulk  is  truly  colossal,  and  its  continuance  in 
depth  seems  assured. 

The  lode  is  a  dyke  of  granite,  altered  to  or  highly  impregnated 
with  quartz,  and  carrying  pyrites.  It  is  free  milling  as  to  about 
60%  of  its  gold,  and  as  the  pyrites  concentrate  perfectly,  it 
may  be  called  an  ideal  ore  to  treat.  As  to  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  lode,  it  is  difficult  to  define  these.  Its  width  we  know,  also 
the  fact  that  it  is  going  right  down,  but  its  length  is  not  defined. 
It  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  beach,  and  is  dipping  under  the 
sea  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  This  holds  good  for  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  ;  but  at  each  end  there  is  a  blank  and  not  enough 
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work  has  yet  been  done  to  show  what  really  happens  beyond  these 
points.  Perhaps  the  slate  walls  simply  close  in  again,  leaving  no  sign 
of  the  great  fissure,  or  maybe  the  lode  continues  on — but  in  a  less 
metamorphosed  condition.     In  this  case  its  ijranite  oripfin  would   *7"*^K^«  area 

^  <^  o  of  |iayable 

show  more  clearly  than  its  more  recent  quartzose  structure,  and  "^e. 
naturally  the  free  gold  and  pyrites  would  tend  to  disappear.  In 
any  case  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  east  end  of  the  Tread  well 
and  in  the  west  end  of  the  United — these  points  marking  the 
extreme  workings  along  the  line  of  reef — the  lode  shows  itself 
badly  defined  and  with  hardly  any  value  ;  but  these  companies 
will  have  for  years  too  much  on  hand  to  take  up  the  costly  work 
of  exploring  for  doubtful  extensions  of  the  lode  beyond  these 
points. 

At    work    along    the    line    of    this    lode    are    the    Alaska  Caiwcuyof 

o  the  mines  on 

Treadwell,  Alaska  Mexican,  and  Alaska  United.     At  the   time  of  ^^e  Treadweii 

lone. 

writing  this  these  mines  are  treating,  all  told,  over  3,000  tons  of 
ore  a  day  and  making  a  profit  of  about  is.  6d.  a  ton  ;  the  value  of 
the  ore  is  about  8s.  a  ton.  As  these  are  figures  with  which  hardly 
any  other  mines  in  the  world  can  compare,  I  propose  to  show  at 
some  length  how  they  are  arrived  at. 

Douglas  Island  is  an  ideal  mining  field,  and  a  record  in  cheap  fjj^,"|[^^.^ 
working  was  indicated  from  the  commencement. 

Firstly,  there  is  a  great  body  of  ore.  This  always  means  ['^^-^^  ^J^*^ 
cheap  mining  ;  and  in  addition  it  is  an  ore  easy  to  blast  down  and 
also  to  cru.sh  in  a  mill.  Had  the  ore  been  rich  it  would  all  have 
to  be  taken  out — which  means  a  heavy  cost  for  timbering,  but 
as  it  is  of  low  value,  large  portions  can  be  left  in  for  pillars 
without  any  cost  and  at  no  great  loss. 

Secondly,   the    ore    is   most    easily    treated ;    something    like  i.asiiy  w-.u-d. 
60%    is    saved    in    the    mill    as    free   gold,  and   after   the   tailini^s 
have  passed   over  frue   vanners,  on   which  the  pyrites  arc  conccn 
trated,  hardly  any  gold  is  left  in  them. 

Thirdly,  the  tailings  run  direct  into  the  sea  and  arc  swept 
away  by  the  tide — disposing,  naturally,  of  what  is  often  an 
awkward  problem.  In  the  same  way  the  fail  Ix^twecn  the  mine 
and  the  mill  saves  labour  in  handling  the  ore. 


i.iia\ 
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I'ounhly,  there  is  water  power  to  drive  most  of  ihe 
machinery  for  ail  the  year,  in  the  case  of  the  Treadwell.  and 
the  whole  of  it  for  about  eijjht  months.  Elsewhere  in  Alaska  the 
water  usually  freezes  in  winter,  but  on  Douglas  Island  it  runs 
perennially,  Water  power  also  produces  electric  light  for  the 
mines,  above  and  below  ground,  and  compresses  air  to  drive  an 
aggregate  of  about  60  rock  drills. 

Fifthly,  there  is  water  transit  to  the  mines,  and  a  d^p 
water  wharf  within  several  hundred  yards  of  the  shafts.  This 
ensures  cheap  carriage  of  supplies  from  the  south  :  but  it  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  bringing  in  of  shiploads  of  the  fine  coal 
mined  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  for  the  despatch  in  the  empty 
cnal  steamers  of  concentrates  to  the  smelter  at  Tacoma. 

When  to  these  unique  facilities  is  added  the  best  American 
work  in  mining  and  labour-saving,  one  begins  to  realise  that  the 
iif  p/iii  lillra  of  gold-mining  is  nut  far  from  being  reached. 
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In  describing  at  length  the  working  of  the  Alaska  Treadwell 
I   cover,    in    the    main    features,    the    working   of  the    other   two 

mines,  but  will  also  deal  with  them  more  bricHy  alierw.irds. 
The  Treadwell  portion  of  the  lode  was  in  one  place  at  the 
surface  over  400  feet  wide,  and  the  mine  has  been  worked 
extensively  as  an  open  quarry.  Below  the  open  workings  there 
are  already  three  levels,  the  lowest  being  at  440  feet,  and  during 
the  next  year  the  shaft  will  be  sunk  and  several  more  levels 
opened.  It  was  estimated  some  time  ago  that  above  the  440  foot 
level  over  4,000,000  tons  of  ore  were  in  sight ;  but,  since  then. 
big  bodies  of  slate  and  unpayable  miisses  of  ore  have  been  met 
with,  and  the  estimate  was  reduced.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
earlier  days  the  mine  was  not  developed  as  far  ahead  as  it  should 
have  been,  nor  was  it  assayed  sufficiently. 

Here  is  a  mine  crushing  over  500.000  tons  of  very  low-grade 
ore  every  year.  To  give  reasonable  security  to  shareholders— 
especially  as  it  could  easily  have  been  done  by  slightly  curtailing 
the  profits— a  reserve  for  ten  years  ahead,  equal  to  5,000,000  tons, 
should  certalidy  have  been  built  u]}.       This  Is  now  being  done, 
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and  by  the  end  of  1903  I  expect  the  reserve  will  be  even  more 
than  this  ;  but  it  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  and  the  failure 
to  do  this  somewhat  detracts  from  the  low  working  costs  of  a  year 
or  two  back.  The  present  item  in  the  cost  sheet  of  about  |['i"= 
20  cents  a  ton  for  mine  development,  therefore,  really  stands  for 
the  current  development,  plus  an  extra  monthly  sum  which  is  being 
put  in  to  bring  the  mine  into  a  more  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment than  at  present. 

The  mine  has  540  stamps — in  mills  of  300  and  240 — but  for  siamp. 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  owing  to  lack  of  water  power,  the 
300  stamp  mill  does  not  run.  The  ore  crushed  per  month  varies 
from  about  25,000  tons  in  the  winter,  with  240  stamps,  to 
about  75,000  tons  in  the  autunin  with  540  stamps,  when  the  water 
supply  is  at  its  fullest. 

The  300  stamp  mill  of  the  Treadwell  is  considered  the  finest  Tiic  300 
in  the  world,  for  each  stamp  can  crush  4^  tons  of  ore  a  day  for  *"'"''"" 
about  6d.  a  ton.  The  ore  is  brought  into  the  top  of  the  mill  by  a 
small  engine  and  the  cars  discharged  automatically  into  a  bin 
which  holds  3,000  tons.  It  then  passes  through  challenge  ore 
feeders  into  the  mortar  boxes,  where  it  is  crushed  by  i,020  lb. 
stamps,  which  have  an  eight  inch  drop,  and  96  falls  a  minute. 
There  is  box  amalgamation.  The  crushed  pulp  then  passes  through 
900  mesh  screens,  over  a  1 2  foot  copper  plate  on  to  a  six  foot 
broad  frue  vanner — 2  vanners  to  each  5  stamps — and  from  there 
direct  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  dissipated  by  the  tide.  It  may 
incidentally  be  noted  that  about  550  tons  of  ore  are  crushed  by 
each  shoe  and  die  before  they  wear  out. 

The  work  of  the  frue  vanners  on  the  ore  here  is  wonderful.  In  '■""^  lammr^. 
many  places,  notably  at  Johannesburg,  this  concentrating  table  has 
been  superseded  or  thrown  uut,  Ijut  mi  l.)oiigkisiI^^^^ih(.:i 
in  all  352  vanners  and  they  do  the  wori^^Mjd^^^^^Kon.     -Ai 
the  Treadwell  the  tailings  now  assay  i 
a  ton,  showing  an  almost  pi  i-i<i 

The  concentrates  npn    '  ni  alx}^ 
ore   passed  over  the   vaniur. 
clean,    and    are  worth    about 
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l";icijimi.  in  Washiiiytnii.  ;iik1  smt-'kctl  ilicre.     The  Douylas  Island 
mines  h;iv(;  made  exct'lleiit  tirrnis  with  the  Taconia  smelter,  d 
also  with  the  W'rllin^tnn  c*illiery   <in    Vancouver    Istuncl. 
delivered  at  the  Treadwell  wharf  for  $5  a  ton  ;    duty.  67  1 
handling,  ^o  cents— iviy,  $6  a  ton  in  all.      Then  the  collier  ! 
up  concentrates  for  'I'acoma.       The  smelter  tliert,  bein^  in  nccd  of 
the    particular   constituents    of  the    Douglas    Island  coiiceniniti: 
charges  only  $5   a  ion   for  treatment,  and  returns.  I    believe,  I 
whole  of  the  jjold  recovered.     The   total    cost  of  shipping  J 
treating   concentrates    may    lie    placed    at    $7    a    ton.    or 
14  cents  [>cr  ton  of  ore. 
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Summary  of  ore  mined,  yield  per  ton  and  profit  per  ton   Ifar 

.\pril,    May  and  June,   iqoi- 
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The    profit    earned    in    these    three    months    was    $85,174^ 
equal  to  y%  per  annum  on  the  capital. 

The  analysis  of  working  costs  over  this  same   jieriod   is  as 

follows  :— 
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A   subject  of  iJfreat    interest    to    me   was   the   assay   depart-  -^^say 

•^  ^  ,  '      ,      ^  department  of 

merit   of  the    Treadwell.      In    the   earlier   days  of  the    mine    far  the  group  of 


mines. 


too  few  assays  were  made ;  the  management  assumed  that,  as 
everything  had  to  be  milled,  there  was  no  use  to  figure  up 
values,  and  for  months  only  an  occasional  sample  of  the  tailings 
would  be  taken,  and  none  from  the  mine  itself.  Now  things 
are  very  different.  There  is  an  assay  plan  for  every  level  of 
each  of  the  three  mines,  added  to  weekly,  and  the  ore  going 
into  the  mill,  and  leaving  as  tailings,  is  even  sampled  in 
duplicate.  A  recent  month  s  work  at  the  central  assay  office 
showed  1,451  assays  made;  this  was  at  the  rate  of  48  a  day, 
and  at  a  total  cost  of  $347,  or  one  shilling   for  each  assay. 

A  month's  samples  of  the  ore  after  it  reached   the   surface  Assay  results. 
showed  the  following  figures  : — 


240  Stamp  Mill. 

300 

Stamp  Mill. 

Sample  taken  at  Crusher 

[   $2-68l 

$2-825 

Do.     inside  Mill 

[     2'577 

Do.     Tailings  in  Mill 

[       -048 

•042 

Do.     Tailings  outside  Mill 

I             -048 

•044 

Do.     Concentrates    ...         

41-88 

52-44 

These  tests  are  wonderfully  uniform  ;  when  one  considers 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  weighing  a  bead  which  represents  four 
cents  to  the  ton,  you  are  inclined  to  accuse  the  assayer  of  some 
delicate  guess-work ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  th(! 
extraction  in  the  mill  and  on  the  vanners  is  almost  a  perfect 
one,  and  the  results  given  above,  however  arrived  at,  are 
probably    nearly    accurate. 

Now  let  me  show  the  value  of  Alaska  Treadwell  shart^s. 
As  I  have  said,  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  4.000,000  tons  of 
ore  to  work  out  above  the  440  foot  level.     At   that   point,  the: 
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deepest  yet  explored,  the  lode  fully  kcjps  up  its  vjilue.  and  the 
assay  plan  even  shows  it    to   be  sliy;htly  better  than  at   the  330 
foot  level.     But  there   is  not  so  much   reef,  because  a  biji  slate 
band  cuts  out  a  lot  of  the  ore  and  reduces  the  tonnage  at   this 
level    by   several    hundred   thousand  tons.     The  area  of  payable 
ore  here  may  be  placed,  roughly,  at  900  feet   long,  and  perhaps 
150  feet  wide.     This  slate    band   has   been  found  at   each   level, 
of  varying  size,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  its  presence  seriously 
affects  the  future.     A  more  serious  point  is  this,     Coming  in  at 
the  east  end  of  the  mine   is  a  zone  of  almost    barren  ore.  and 
here    the    footwall    seems   also    to    close    in    as    if    the    lode    still  1 
further    east    were    dying    out.      This    barren     zone,    from    the  J 
surface  to  the  440  foot  level,  has  dipped  west  several  hundred  feet,  J 
and    has  shortened    the  original    length    of  payable  ore    by  this! 
much.     .So    little    is    known    of   this    end    of   the    mine,    that 
would    be   unfair    to  say   what    this    barren   zone    means    until    it  1 
has  been   explored;    its  present  westward  dip,  too,  may  change] 
at  any  time,  but  the  fact   serves  as  a  timely  warning  to   point 
the  argument  for  active  development  in  depth. 

A  mine  like  the  Treadwell.  to  be  worth  investing  In. 
should  have  six  million  tons  developed  at  least,  and  I  will 
show  why,  I  suppose  that  from  now.  to  the  day  the  mine  is 
■  worked  out.  the  profit  per  ton  will  not  be  more  than  75  cents. 
or  say  3s.  The  shares  are  now  nearly  ^^5  ;  to  pay  off  that 
price,  therefore,  six -and -a- half  million  tons  of  ore  must  be 
treated,  and — if  we  add  interest — about  ten  million  tons.  I 
quite  believe  that  this  quantity  of  ore  will  be  found  in  the 
mine,  perhaps  far  more  than  this,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  gold  mines  in  the  world,  where  the  purchaser  at 
to-day's  prices  can  see  more  of  the  market  value  actually  in 
sight  than  is  represented  here  by  four  million  tons  of  such 
low-grade  ore.  The  Treadwell  is  a  wonderful  mine,  and  an 
object-le.sson  to  mining  men,  but  it  is  not  worth  its  market 
value  of  a  million  pounds,  and  could  only  be  made  so  by 
developing  far  more  ore  than  the  directors  have  hitherto  been 
satisfied  with. 
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The  Alaska  Mexican   is  a  Treadwell  on  a  smaller  scale.  Ala 
The   reef  is  the   same,   except   that   it    is    narrower    and    more  [i^^ 
disturbed   than  in  the  Treadwell  ;  it  is  mined  in  the   same  way,  ^^ 
and   the  mill  and    frue    vanners    treat   the    ore    with    as    good  £^ 
results ;  the  battery   is  also    built    close    to    the    sea,     and    the 
tailings  are  carried  away  by  the  tide.     The  ore  is  of  much  the 
same   value  as   Treadwell    ore — that    is    about    $2   a  ton,     and 
working    costs    are    only    slightly    higher    than    at    the    bigger 
mine. 

The   Mexican    has    120  stamps,   which  crush    over    150,000  orc 
tons  a   year,   and   by    rights   ought   to   have  a    million-and-a-half 
tons  of  reserves.      But  there   is   nothing   like  this  quantity,    and 
for  the    next  two    years  a  big    amount    of    extra    development 
will   have   to    be  done    to    make    up    for  past   remissness.     The 
reef    in    this    mine    is    badly    squeezed    in    many   places,    and, 
although   it  opens  out   to  as   much  as    100    feet   wide,    its    bulk 
cannot   be    compared    with    the    Treadwell.       The  really    sound 
feature  about   the  mine  is  that   the  ore  in  the  lowest  workings, 
both    in    size    and    in    value,     shows    practically    no    falling-ofif, 
and   when   the   mine   is  thoroughly   developed  the  dividend  may 
be    increased.     To    date,    about    $600,000    have    been    paid    in  Divi 
dividends. 

The  details  of  working  are  very  similar  to  those  at  the 
Treadwell.  For  example,  I  noticed  that  the  tailings  after 
leaving  the  frue  vanners,  averaged  less  than  7  cents  a  ton  ; 
this  was  over  a  period  of  six  months.  The  company  has  the 
usual  water  power  installed,  which  drives  the  mine  machinery 
most  of  the  year,  and  generates  electricity  and  compressed  air 
all  the  year,  and  gets  its  coal  and  ships  its  concentrates  in  the 
same  contract  as  the  Treadwell. 

The  Mexican  should  have  a  fairly  successful  future.  But,  Hu 
of  course,  until  much  more  ore  is  in  sight,  the  holder  of  thr 
shares  has  not  got  the  security  which  a  mine  of  this  si/e 
should  be  made  to  show.  Until  this  state  of  devt^lopinent  is 
reached  the  shares  cannot  be  considered  as  intrinsicallv  worth 
par. 
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The  Alaska.    United   i;^    an    amalgamation    of  the    '  KeadjF^ 
Bullion  '  and  '  700  foot    prop;;rties.  and  has  got  220  stamps.     TIk 
mine   is  worked  similarly   in  all   respects  to   the   Treadwell  and  ' 
Mexican,  and  is  making  profits,   but  as  yet  no  dividends  have  ^ 
been  paid. 

The  '  700  foot '  claim  is  a  bit  of  ground  7CX?  feet  long',  lying  I 
between    the    Treadwell    and    the    Mexican,    and,    therefore, 
connected  with   the  '  Ready  Bullion  '  property,  which   forms  the  | 
main  area  of  the   United  mine.     Only  one-third  of  the   700  foot'i 
ground  carries  payable    ore,    that    is  to  say,    the  230  feet  next  < 
to  the  Treadwell    boundary  ;    the    rest    of   it    is   worthless.     To  j 
work    this    230    feet   of   ore   the     United   has  a    separate   shaft,  j 
and  a  separate    mill    of    100     stamps.       Needless    to    say,    thej 
expense  involved  in  this  runs  away    with   all   the  profit  the  ore  I 
might  yield   if  worked    in    conjunction    with    a    bigger    area  of  i 
ground.      1    saw  the  profit  over  a  year's  working  of  the  '  700  foot ' 
claim    figured     out    at     only     4     cents    a    ton     to    the     United, 
whereas    if    the  same    ground    were    worked     in    with    the    big 
stopes  in  the  Treadwell  the  profit   would   be  at    least    30    cents 
a   ton.      I    strnnj^ly    urge     the    directors   and    shareholders    in    the 
Treadwell  and    United,  therefore,  to  come  to  terms  for  the  sale 
of  the  '  700  foot '  claim  to  the  Treadwell.       Its  present  position  is 
a  blot  upon  an  otherwise  soundly -handled  group  of  mines. 

The  '  Ready  Bullion  '  property  of  the  United  is  the  most 
westerly  spot  along  the  line  of  the  lode  that  has  yet  been 
proved.  Here  the  reef  bulges  out  i^ain  to  quite  150  feet 
thick,  but  the  effort  does  not  last,  and  a  length  of  400  feet 
seems  to  exhaust  the  payable  ore.  The  value  of  this  mine  is 
rather  under  the  average  of  the  others,  but  the  size  and  value 
of  the  reef  in  depth  seems  to  hold  good.  Here  an  incline 
shaft  is  sunk  on  the  footwall  of  the  reef;  it  is  750  feet  deep, 
and  is  already  out  under  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  a  huge  reef 
shows  in   the  cross-cut,   but  only  a  portion  of  it  is  payable. 

I  think  the  United  will  have  a  moderately  successful  future, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  same  policy  of  active  development  will 
have  to  be  and  is    being   carried  out.       The   company    should  sell 
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its  *700  foot'  claim  to  the  Tread  well:  and  if  it  cuts  down  its  capital 
by  the  extent  of  the  price  received,  it  oujjht  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
reasonable  dividend  on  the  remainder. 

I  have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  actual  details  of  mining  this 
wonderful  deposit  on  Douglas  Island. 

Below  the  open  quarries,  which  probably  extend  to  150  feet 
in  depth,  the  lode  is  worked  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  levels  1 10  feet 
apart. 

We  will  assume  that  a  g^iven  block  of  ore  to  be   stoped  is  Method  of 

I  .     I  ,  r  .  I  mining  the 

500  feet  long,  no  feet  high,  and  120  feet  wide.    The  ore  measures  Treadweii 
13^  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  so  that  the  quantity  to  be  handled  in  the 
stope  is  about  500,000  tons. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  at  Broken 
Hill  or  Mount  Morgan,  a  huge  cavern  like  this  as  it  was  gradually 
opened  would  be  timbered  up,  and  then  filled  with  waste  rock,  but 
the  Treadweii  ore  is  of  too  low  grade  to  allow  expense  of  either 
timbering  or  filling  in  of  stopes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  stope  of  No  timbering, 
this  size,  with  no  timber  or  filling  to  rest  on,  how  are  the  rock 
drills  to  be  placed  in  position  ?  The  miner  may  stand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  stope  and  see  seventy  feet  above  him  a  face  of  ore 
a  hundred  feet  thick,  but  if  the  intervening  space  is  an  empty 
cavern  how  is  he  going  to  cross  it  to  get  at  the  ore  ? 

The  two  main  points,  therefore,  are: — First,  to  leave  in  Pillars  of  ore. 
pillars  of  the  ore  itself  to  afford  the  nece.ssary  safety  to  the  mine  : 
second,  leave  enough  broken  ore  in  the  stope  to  act  as  a  floor 
on  which  the  miners  can  fix  the  rock  drills.  The  first  of  these 
problems  means  that  pillars  of  ore  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  ore  in  the  mine  must  be  left  behind,  and  the 
second  problem  means  that  (broken  ore  occupvini^  20  cubic  feet  to  Hrcken  mc  in 

*■  ^  ^  .  'he  stopfs. 

a  ton  as  against  13J  when  unbroken)  in  a  stope  where 
500,000  tons  are  blasted  down,  two-thirds  of  this  broken  ore  must 
be  left  there  until  the  last  ton  of  ore  in  thai  stope  lias  Ikcii 
blasted  down. 

Following  out  this  method   of  stopini;,  the    manai^ctr   of   th( 
Treadweii  expects  to   have  a  million   tons  of  broken   ore   in    the 
stopes  in  a  few  months  from  now,  and  this  (juantit\   will  always  he 
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horizontal  pillar,  15-20  teet  ttiick  over 
level,  which  will  probaWy  never  be  taken  away,  and  also  verdi 
pilhirs  ill  the  slopes  at  irrej3;ular  distances  apart.  The  locarion 
these  vcrliciil  pillars  is  decided  on  according  10  the  value  of 
ore — a  jHJor  patch  being  left  in  as  a  pillar- -which  is  anoth< 
example  of  the  importance  of  assaying.  Under  the  horizoni 
pillar,  or  tl(K)r  of  the  stope,  if  the  stope  is  very  wide,  acvei 
parallel  drives  are  put  in  and  raises  or  ore  shoots  pin  up 
these  into  the  slope.  The  stope  is  thus  furnished  with  ore  shi 
not  only  down  the  middle,  but  towards  the  sides  as  well,  and 
whole  of  the  broken  ore,  when  the  time  comes  to  draw  it.  runs 
without  any  shovelling.  When  a  stope  is  emptied  and  it  is 
that  the  roof  is  standing  well,  parts  of  the  vertical  pillars  m; 
blasted  down,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  mine's  history  it  may- 
possible  even  to  take  away  some  of  the  ore  in  the  horizoni 
pillars,  but  I  estimate  that  at  least  25"o  of  the  ore  in 
mine  must  stay  in  permanently  as  pillars  and  will  not 
recoverable. 

On  the  mainland,  up  in  the  mountains  behind  Juneau,  there 
is  another  immense  gold-bearing  formation,  which  can  be  traced 
for  some  miles.  It  is  a  slate  formation  carrying  seams  and  stringers 
.  of  white  quartz  all  through  it,  and  is  much  wider  than  the  lode  on 
Douglas  Island.  Haif-a-dozen  small  mines  ha\e  worked,  or  are 
now  working,  on  this  formation  with  from  10  to  30  stamps,  picking 
out  sections  on  the  footwall  where  the  quartz  shows  in  bigger 
bunches,  and  presumably  paying  expenses.  But  this  is  mere 
fencing  with  the  ultimate  siilution,  which  1  lake  to  be  the 
quarrying  of  the  whole  mountain  sides  through  which  the 
formation  runs,  and  feeding  several  hundred  stamps.  The 
facilities  are  great ;  there  Is  abundant  water  power  for  most  of  the 
year,  a  fine  natural  fall  for  handling  the  rock  and  getting  rid 
of  tailings  ;  and  the  ore  is  free  milling.  As  regards  the  essential 
fact — -the  value  uf  the  ore^I  have  seen  assay  plans  of  big  areas 
of  the  ore  which  show  at  least  a  gross  recovery  value  of  a  dollar  to 
the  ton.  and  my  interest   in    the   future  of  this  great   deposit   was 
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increased   when    I  found  that  ore  yieldinjj  a  dollar,  if  worked  on  a 
sufficiently  larj^^e  scale,  would  pay  well. 

The  mine  which  will  be  the  first  to  prove  the  actual  v^alue  its  value 
of  this  formation — taking  everything  and  working  as  an  open 
quarry— will  be  the  Alaska- Juneau.  This  property  belongs  to  Aiaska-j 
the  group  which  controls  the  Treadwell  mines  ;  it  is  under  the 
same  management,  and  its  30  stamp  mill  driven  by  water  is  now 
being  used  to  sample  big  patches  of  the  ore  quarried  out  at 
different  spots  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  month  preceding  my  visit  to  the 
mine — from  ore  taken  from  one  given  area,  and  constituting  a  test 
of  the  value  of  that  particular  part  of  the  mountain. 

ALASKA-J  UNEAU       MINE  Cost  sheet  of 

Alaska- 

Results  for  Month  of  August,   1901.  Juneau. 

Tons  Crushed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...            3*5^^ 

Yield  per  ton  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...            $1*26 

Costs  per  ton  : — 

Producing  ore  ...  ...  ...  ...  '60 

Milling    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  '2  2 

General   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  '22           1*04 


Profit  i^er  ton  ...  ...  ...  $  '22 


mine. 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  mine  could  be  run  with  150  or  200  Future  of  ihe 
stamps  working  costs  would  not  be  more  than  60  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  think  the  present  series  of  tests  will  show  that  there  are  millions 
of  tons  which  will  give  a  yield  of  a  dollar.     I    foresee  that  the 
Alaska-J uneau  will  buy  up  some  of  the  adjoining  ground  to  cret  a 
better  outlet  for  its  tailings,  and  a  bigger  head  of  water  f< 
machinery,  and  after  that  it  will  probably  be  reconstm 
enough  working  capital  to  erect  1 50  or  200  stamps.     '^ 
make  a  most  interesting  mining  problem — and  I 
one. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  cost  sheet  of  tb 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  concentrating  the  or 
were    put    in ;     but    as    the    concentrates    produ 
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worth  $20  per  ton,  and  as  tin-  cnsi  of  prodiiciion,  cartajje  I 
down  lo  Juneau,  ocean  freighi.  iind  smelling,  woulci  have  absorbed  f 
all  of  this,  the  idea  of  cnnccntratinj);  was  aliandoned.  Thi 
tailinjjs  contain  from  i^o  40  cents,  hut  it  is  cheaper  to  \ti 
this  go  away,  and  in  rely  on  the  mill  only  for  recovering  gold. 
The  other  mines  on  this  line  of  rect  have  not  yet  tackled  the 
problem  in  this  wholesale  way,  and  are  pickinjj  the  ore  over  for 
their  small  mills.  In  this  same  neijjhboiirhood.  known  as  the 
Silver  How  basin,  there  are  two  hydraulic  sluicing  mines — the 
Newell  and  the  Last  Chance — which  find  in  the  creek  gravels  the 
gold  shed  from  the  huge  formation  higher  up  in  the  mountains. 

South-Eastern  Alaska  is  now  principally  a  quartz-minini^ 
district.  Alaska  proper  is  as  yet  only  a  placer  or  alluvial  gold- 
mining  field.  The  furthest  distant  [[uartz  mine  is  the  Apollo 
Consolidated  mine  on  Unga.  one  of  the  Shuniagin  Islands, 
Ijeliingiug  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  I  did  not  see 
this  mine,  but  believe  that  it  is  a  heavily -mineralised  vein 
carrying  galena,  zinc  and  copper  pyrites,  and  has  produced  a 
large    quantity    of   gold    and    silver. 

Passing  into  Alaska  proper  by  the  Yukon  river,  the  mining 
man  will  slop  at  St.  Michael's  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  and  "O 
no  miles  up  the  coast  to  Cape  Nome.  I  did  not  see  this  part  of 
the  country,  but  believe  Nome  to  be  overrated,  and  alreadv  the 
claims  pegged  out  along  the  beach  are  said  to  be  worked  out. 
Between  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  however,  and  the  boundarv  of 
Canada  up  near  Klondyke.  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  alluvial 
fields  which  have  paid  individuals  to  work  for  years  past,  and 
which  will  be  explored  more  and  more  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
These  fields  lie  on  the  Koviikuk,  Tanana,  Porcupine.  40  Mile,  and 
other  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  \'ukon.  There  are  also  the 
camps  of  Circle  City  and  I^agle,  which  flourished  years  ago.  but 
which  were  nearly  emptied  when  the  rush  took  place  to  Klondvke. 
These  fields  are  now  re\'iving.  At  I{agle  the  Alaska  Syndicate, 
a  London  coinpariw  is  opening  up  a  sluicing  claim.  1  believe  that  the 
'ound  is  of  fair  value  here,  but  the  lack  of  water  for  working  on  a 
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bio-  scale  is  felt.  Mininjf  men  who  hiwe  explored  this  part  of  Alaska, 
that  is  to  say  the  basin  of  the  Yukon,  fear  that  the  frozen  ground 
which  is  always  met  with  at  a  foot  or  two  deep,  no  matter  what 
the  season  of  the  year,  will  make  hydraulic  mining  most  difficult. 
This  may  be  so,  but  over  so  great  a  stretch  of  country  time  is  sure 
to  unearth  some  quartz-mining  problems  of  real  value.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  country  of  the  individual  digger  and  the 
prospector,  and  to  these  men  it  furnishes  at  least  a  living. 


CHAPTER    XI L 


THE  OOLO  MIXES  t>F  UEXiax 

Mexii!0   is   now    pfYxhicing    between    450,000  and  500.000   ozs, 
lyi  hnc  gold  a  year.     Bui    of   this,  ibe  jfreater  part   is  found  in 
complex  ores  of  silver  and  cnpper  — tn  trhich  ihe  ^old  is  a  minor  1 
prodiicl — and   ibere  aic  rvalK'    only'  a  few  gold    mines 
country. 

Mines  have  been   worked  in   Mexico  since  the  early  days  ci 
the  Spaniards^far  oii-cr  500  years.    These  were  silver  mines.  someJ 
of  which  are  still  being  worked,  and  even  now  the  output  of  silve; 
is  greaier  in  value  than,  probably,  that  of  all  the  other  metals  \ 
together. 

This  is  a  countrj-  which  is  expanding  in  many  ways,  and  I 
Uriieve  a  steady  increase  in  the  output  ot  <jold  may  be  looked  for. 
It  is  already  one  ot  the  ijreat  minin;.:;  countries,  and  is  rich  in 
diverse  metals.  The  accessible  minin;f  districts — where  silver  has 
U.-en  the  chief  product  -  have  lx;en  prospected  by  the  natives  for 
hundreds  of  years  :  but  railways  are  now  openinjj  up  new 
districts — coverin^j  j^reat  areas — which  American  miners,  backed 
by  American  capital,  are  exploiting. 

Nearly  all  these  minin|^  fields — old  and  new — lie  in.  or  not 
far  from  the  main  mountain  range  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  On  the 
Western  slopes  miners  are  kxiking  for  gold  reefs,  and  on  the 
Masiern  are  found  the  mi)re  complex  ore  lx)dies.  The  States  of 
Sonora,  Lower  California.  Sinaloa,  and  Uurango,  on  the  west,  are 
likely  to  show  an  increasing  gold  yield  before  long.  Mexico  is  a 
field  where  the  search  for  gold  reefs  ought  to  meet  with  success. 

liui  ;is  vet  there  are  few  gold  mines  in  the  whole  country — 
and  fewer  still  that  are  worth  writing  about. 
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The  principal  field  is  at  El  Oro,  about  100  miles  N.W.  of  the  KiOmgoid- 
City  of  Mexico.     The  mines  there  turn  out  about  a  quarter  of  the 
country's  gold  yield. 

Of  the  five  mines  now  at  work  there,  four  are  located  on  the 
main  vein,  and  the  other  on  a  parallel  vein  some  thousands  of  feet 
distant.  Other  parallel  veins  have  been  worked  off  and  on  for 
the  last  hundred  years :  from  these  the  payable  ore  seems  to  have 
been  worked  out. 

The  main  vein  of  the  district  is  a  reef  of  unusual  width,  and  The  main 
has  been  opened   up  continuously   for    two    miles.       It    is    often 
50  feet  wide,  and   the  streak  of  payable  ore  —which   is  generally 
on   the  hanging   wall — varies  from    5   to  45   feet.      In  places  the 
reef  branches  into  two  or  more  veins. 

On  this  line  of  reef  are  the  El  Oro,  Esperanza,  British  Gold 
Mines  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico  Venture  Syndicate  mines. 
These  cover  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  and  through  all  this 
length  the  reef  is  found.  No  doubt  it  continues  beyond  these 
limits,  but  because  of  the  deep  capping  of  andesite — volcanic 
overflow — which  covers  the  country,  it  has  not  yet  been  traced. 
This  whole  length  of,  say,  two  miles,  is  not  all  payable  ore  ;  perhaps 
one-half  is  payable.  The  value  is  in  gold,  with  about  one-tenth  of 
silver.  The  facilities  for  cheap  treatment  of  this  ore  are  good,  facilities  for 
There  is  water,  wood  fuel,  timber,  a  railway,  a  natural  fall  for  the 
surface  works,  a  healthy  climate,  a  superior  class  of  native  labour 
at  a  low  wage,  a  large  ore  body,  an  ore  amenable  to  ordinary 
treatment,  and  payable  values  spread  over  big  areas. 

If  in  addition  to  this  main  vein,  several  of  the  parallel  reefs 
turn  out  well — and  there  is  reason  to  think  they  will — the  El  Oro 
field  will  have  a  great  future. 

This    main    El    Oro  vein,  down    to    say    500   feet,   contains,   Vaiue<.fihe 
or    has    contained,    a    good    many    millions    of    gold — so    many,  vc^in!  uui  iiT 
indeed,  that  one    questions    the    probability    of   the    gold    lasting  |u.',',;'il'''''''' '" 
down    for,    say,    another    500    feet.       I     believe— from    the    evi- 
dence of  ore  values — that    the    gradual  change    from   payable   to 
unpayable    ore    will    take    place    somewhere    between    ^00    and 
1,000    feet,  and    that    at    1,000    feet    this    main  reef   will    not  be 
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payable,  AAlt  all,  this  is  what  Iiapinnis  to  n!nt:tei-n  rt^fs  out  ■ 
nf  twenty.  Tu  a  iniiiin>>  trnj^iiieer  the  tlyiilg  out  of  the  jjold  in  ■ 
depth — ihe  result  of  the  nattiral  prtjcesses  which  ht  understands— 
is  no  -surprist?.  It  is  only  a  surprise  to  the  distant  sh-iro 
holder — who  is  tauj^ht  to  believe  that  all  mines  should  last  down 
lo  3.000  feet,  and  that  his  income  from  mining  dividends  will  last  a 
lifetime,  I'dr  this  false  idea  let  him  thank  the  compauy 
directors— whose  interest  it  is  to  hide  the  truth  ;  and  the  financial  J 
pajXTs — which  are  paid  to  keep  him  in  the  dark. 


El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company.    The  field  i 

reached— from  the  nearest  point  on  the  Me.vican  National] 
line— by  a  branch  railroad  belonging  to  the  El  Oro  Company.  This  1 
road  continues  on  into  the  mountains  and  taps  the  company'sj 
lar;jc  forest  arcH.  which  supplies  the  mine  with  timber  and  thn 
boilers  with  fuel.  The  other  mines  are  also  supplied,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  from  outside  centres.  This  railway  is  33  mile 
in  length;  it  is  yielding  a  profit  of  ^2,500  a  month,  and  is  an  \ 
asset  of  real  value  to  the  El  Oro  Company. 

The    mine    has   been    worked    for    100  years,  but    not    on   the 


mam  vein. 


That  reef,  hidden  under  the  capping  of  andesite,  was  only 
opened  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  j>resent  company  bought  the 
mine  before  much  ore  had  been  taken  from  it. 

The  HI  Oro  Company  has  earned  large  profits  from  the  start, 
and  Its  present  ore  reserve,  on  the  main  vein  and  its  several 
branches,  shows  a  net  profit  in  sight  equal  to  more  than  ^1 
a    share. 

The  principal  ore  chute  in  the  mine  lies  between  the  North 
Shaft  and  the  boundary  of  the  ICsperanza  mine — a  distance  of 
nearly  Soo  feet. 

This  has  now  I>L-en  driven  on  at  the  486  foot  level  for  several 
hundred  feet,  and  in  the  PIsperanxa  it  is  also  opened  close  to  the 
boundary.  The  ore  in  sight  in  this  section  down  to  this  4S6  foot 
level,  as  at  January  ist,  1902.  I  placed  at  400,000  tons  which  will 
ve  a  net  profit  of  ^^7  20,000. 


'  -I 
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South  of  the  North  Shaft  the  main  lode  ^ets  poorer.  It 
becomes  low  o^rade  ore  ;  but  a  ji^reat  quantity  of  it  is  payable,  and 
to  treat  this  I  believe  100  more  stamps — in  addition  to  the  100  now 
at  work — will  be  put  up.  This  low  j^rade  ore  has  not  yet  been 
developed  to  any  extent,  but  the  work  so  far  done  warrants  the 
belief  that  this  south  end  of  the  mine  is  of  great  value.  I  take, 
as  a  certainty,  200,000  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  which  will  give 
a  net  profit  of  ^200,000,  but  a  year's  development  work  might 
easily  turn  this  amount  into  a  million  tons ! 

On  a  branch  vein  in  this  part  of  the  mine  there  is  exposed 
about  50,000  tons  of  rich  ore  which  will  give  a  profit  of  ^150,000. 

To  these  ore  reserves  add  the  railway,  which  as  an  asset  is 
worth  at  least  ^100,000. 

These  figures  and  values  are,  I  am  sure,  accurate.  They 
represent  the  value  in  sight  at  the  beginning  of  1902.  Sum- 
marised they  show  : — 

PROFIT     IN     SIGHT.  Totah>rofit 

Between  North  Shaft  and  Esperanza  Boundary,  and  "^^^  *"  '*'*»'*^^' 

above  486  foot  level        ...         ...  ..         ...         ;^7 20,000 

Low  grade  ore,  south  of  North  Shaft  ...  ...  200,000 

Branch  vein       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  150,000 

Railway ...         ...  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...  100,000 


;^i,  1 70,000 


Equal  to  nearly  24s.  a  share. 

1  think  that  to  this  figure  .shareholders  are  justified  in  adding  further 
a  certain   los.  a  share  as    the  value    of   undeveloped   ore.      And 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

In  the  north  block  all  the  ore  ahcn^c  the  486  foot  level  has 
been  included  in  ore  in  sight ;    but  none  below  that. 

On  this  level  the  ore  is  .still  is  f^et  wide,  and  worth  s^s.  a 
ton  ;  but  it  is  of  less  value  than  at  the  386  foot  level,  aiul  still 
less  than  at  the  286  level. 

This  I  take  to  mean  a  j^j^radual  dvinir  out  of  \  allies — a  not 
unusual  thing  in  mines  at  about  this  depth-  hut  as  a  cross-cut 
from   the   Somera  shaft   will   tap   this  ground    shortly  at   },oo  iVet 
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deeper  ihail  this  level,  it  will  be  possible  to  prove,  or  disprove,  this 
point.  In  any  c;isc  the  v.iluc  of  payable  ore  below  the  486  foot 
level,  even  if  it  only  lasts  down  for  200  feet,  will  be  considerable. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  mine,  in  the  low  grade  ore.  1  expect' 
a  ^reat  tonnage — not  now  in  sight -will  be  opened  up.  As  I  said 
before,  this  may  amount  to  a  million  tons,  or  several  million,  and 
more  stamps  would  have  to  !)e  put  up  to  treat  this.  This  is  the 
bijifgest  prospective  asset. 

The  branch  vein,  althouj^h  not  of  jjreat  extent,  is  sure  to 
yield  more  ore  than  that  now  in  sight. 

A  possibility  is  the  finding,  by  cross-cutting,  of  one  or  morfe 
parallel  veins.  One  of  these,  the  '  Descubridora '  was  worked 
many  years  ago  to  a  considerable  depth. 

These  possibilities  1  place  as  adding  10s.  a  share  to  the 
speculative  value  of  the  mine. 

The  deep  level  of  the  EI  Oro.  known  as  the  Somera  claim; 
is  under  option  to  the  company.  It  is  estimated  that  the  E! 
Oro  will  lo.se  its  reef  at  1,600  feet  deep — at  which  point  it  would 
pass  into  the  deep  level — but,  as  has  been  shown,  I  believe  the 
reef  will  have  become  unpayable  long  before  that  depth  ts  reached. 
The  El  Oro  is  sinking  a  shaft  on  this  claim,  and  from  it  is  now 
putting  in  a  cross-cut  to  tap  the  reef  500  feet  below  the  present 
deepest  workings.  On  the  value  of  the  reef  at  this  point  the 
option  V 

\\\ 
reached 
increase 


be  decided- — one  way  or  the  other, 
irking  costs  at  El  Oro  are  about  23s.  ; 
their  lowest — unless  the  stamping 
.1.      In  American  money  they  are  : — 

Development  ... 

Mining 

Milling;  ...... 

Cyanidini;         


.  ton,  and  have  now 
capacity     is     to     be 
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The  ore  now  being  treated  averages  about  $17  a  ton.  Of 
this,  about  $r6o  is  silver — most  of  which  is  lost.  The  extraction 
of  the  gold  is  83%.  From  the  mine  and  railway  a  monthly  profit 
of  about  ^17,000  is  being  earned. 

Finally,  El  Oro  is  a  great  mine.     Its  ore  reserve — equal  to  a  »*;esent  value 

I  .      1        /.     1  .  ,  *"  ^^^  shares. 

profit  of  more  than  the  capital  of  the  company — is  a  thing  rarely 
seen  in  a  quartz  mine.  There  is  a  probability  that  a  great  deal  more 
payable  ore  will  be  opened  up,  and  that  the  mine  will  earn  nearly 
^200,000  a  year  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  The  shares  are 
worth,  as  a  speculation,  at  least  34s. 


The  Esperanza  mine,  adjoining   El  Oro  on  the  north,  is  a  Kspcranra 
Mexican  company.     It  is  a  big  gold  producer.     Part  of  the  rich 
north  chute  of  the  El  Oro  is  found  here,  and  there  are  several 
other  chutes  of  lesser  value. 

There  is  ore  in  sight  to  last  for  some  years,  but  a  good  deal 
of  the  best  ore  is  now  worked  out.  1  gathered  the  impression  that 
the  ore  in  the  lower  levels,  while  still  of  great  extent,  is  not  of  equal 
value  to  that  found  above.  Several  times  the  mine  has  been  under  ore  reserves, 
option — once  at  least  to  an  English  syndicate — but  the  price 
asked,  about  $3,000,000  gold,  has  always  been  thought  rather  out 
of  proportion  to  the  net  profit  in  sight ;  so  the  deal  has  never 
gone  through.  The  local  owners  have  equipped  the  mine  with  1 20 
stamps,  and  a  really  fine  surface  plant.  A  new  shaft  is  being  sunk 
to  the  north,  and  the  manager  told  me  that  both  in  this  part  of 
the  mine,  and  that  nearer  the  El  Oro  boundary,  the  deepest 
workings  were  looking  well. 

North  of  Esperanza  is  the  Mexico  mine,  belonging  to  the  Mexico 
Mexico  Venture  Syndicate.  The  reef  here  is  still  the  main  sy"^"'*" 
vein  of  the  El  Oro  district. 

In  the  top  two  levels,  the  reef  is  of  irregular  value,  and  the 
andesite  capping,  dipping  north,  cuts  it  off  near  the  shaft.  Hut 
in  levels  3  and  4,  which  have  gone  in  underneath  ihr.  capping 
there  is  a  longer  stretch  of  reef,  with  ore  of  better  \  alue.  1  he- 
faces  in  the  north  end  of  these  two  drives,  when  1  saw  them 
were  in  good  ore. 


if    nrc    in    sijrhi  was 
Tr.    worth    over    $io. 


The  local  inaiii^^er's  estiniiili:  to  nit.' 
70.000  ions,  \i-orth  $15  ^rnltl.  .imi  ;i  lt»i  ir 
Ht!  hits  prnpos<:cl  the  erection  of  40  suunps. 

I  think  this  promist^s  10  Ikj  a  payable  iniiie.  But  there  is  nc 
necessity  to  erect  stamps  yet.  The  sh;u"t:holders  should  put  up 
eiiouj^h  money  to  purch;ise  an  efficient  hauling'  enjjine.  and  good 
pumps,  and  develop,  say.  200,000  tons  of  payablu  ore.  This 
money,  on  presem  prospects,  they  ;ire  justified  in  raising.  .■\t  a 
later  stafje,  when  there  is  a  bijr  reserve  of  ore.  the  stamps  can  be 
put  up. 

.At  the  south  end  of  the  field,  oil  the  main  lixie.  is  ihi_- 
Carmen  mine  belonj,'!njr  to  the  British  Gold   MfneS   Of  MexICO. 

This  mine  is  a  disapptiintnient.  It  m.is  i;iJod  down  to  400 
or  500  feet,  and  then  went  wron^'  altojjither.  On  the  650  f<Kn  level 
[  siiw  a  fine  reef,  twenty  feet  thick  in  places,  but  quite:  unpayable 
It  is  intended  to  sink  one  more  level,  hut  I  have  no  hope  that 
ore  will  improve. 

The  payable  ore  in  si^ht  in  the  iipi>cr  li;vcls  will  last  for 
or    perhaps    two    years    more,    bill    it    will    yive    no     profit     W€)rth 
mentioning. 

The  Dos  EstrellaS  mine  is  on  a  parallel  vein,  about  half-a- 
inile  west  nf  the  main  vein  of  the  district.  Lately,  in  a  tunnel 
over  2,000  metres  1oii|l;',  this  vein  was  cut.  At  this  point  it  was  45 
leet  wiile,  and  worth  over  $10  gold!  On  each  side  of  this  largt 
vein  were  several  smaller  branches  also  carrying  payable  value. 
The  content  is  gold,  with,  perhaps,  20%  silver.  At  the  level  of 
this  tunnel  it  is  650  feet  up  to  the  andesite  capping.  With  a  reef 
45  feet  wide.  650  feet  <tf  backs,  and  a  length  of  about  a  mile,  there 
can  b(^  110  (|uestion  of  the  amount  of  ore  in  this  mine. 

.-\s  to  its  value,  this  \ein  and  several  of  the  branches  have 
now  been  driven  on  for  about  300  feet.  On  the  whole  th(^  ore 
appears  to  be  p.iyabli'- ;  the  company— a  local  one — is  crushlni; 
with  20  stamps,  and  20  more  are  to  be  erected.  If  the  present 
\'.ilue  of  the  ore  coiuinues  over  a  biggish  area,  it  would  be  posiiible 
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to  work  200  stamps  here.  If  reconstructed  and  liberally  financetl, 
this  mine — assuming  its  values  continue-  -mijfht  be;  turned  into  a 
threat  property. 

The  prospects  of  this  mine,  and  the  EI  Oro— and  in  a  lesser 
decree  the  prospects  of  the  Mexico  and  Esperanza — are  likely  to 
draw  more  attention  to  this  field. 

In    the  State  of  Sonora.  on  the    west  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Sonoia. 
there   is  some  gold-mi iiinjj.  but  the  mines  are  far  apart,  difficult  of 
access,  and  have  mostly  a  local  interest  only.     At  Minas  Prietas  ]}^-^^ 
there  are  two  mines  at  work,  the  Creston  and  Colorado  and  Grand 
Central,  that  are  worth  writin;^  about. 

The  outcrops  of  a  number  of  big  lodes  can  be  traced  running 
parallel  through  this  field  for  several  miles.  Some  of  these  are 
barren,  others  have  carried  rich  chutes  of  ore ;  but  at  a  depth 
between  700  and  1,200  feet  the  whole  district  is  underlaid  by 
granite,  and  when  the  lodes  reach  the  granite  they  are  cut  off 
altogether.  It  is  said  that  at  one  point  a  lode  has  been  found  going 
down  into  the  granite,  but  it  had  lost  all  its  value.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  mines  will  not  last  below  1,000  feet. 

Gmnd  Centra.!.      In  this  property  there  were  three  chutes —  Grand  Ccnirai 
or   I   would  rather  call  them  big,  irregular  bunches  of  ore.     These  (issued 
were  worked  at  a  good  profit  as  far  as  they   went,  but  when  they  i"o!«i 
reached   the  granite,  at  800  or  900  feet,  both  the  lodes,  and  the 
formation  they  were  lying  in,  were  cut  off  altogether.     This  mine 
is  now  worked  out;    when  I  saw  it — in  January,  1902 — there  were 
only  two  or  three  hundred  tons  of  ore  left  to  take  out. 

The  company  has  a  considerable  cash  balance,  and  is  now 
doing  a  lot  of  development  work  on  a  large  block  of  ground  it 
owns  about    two  miles  distant  from  its  oW  mine.     Through  this 

surface  assiiy  poorly  ;  but  elsew^£|^^@B^^^^:<i  several  spots, 
rich  ore  has  been  found  at  it  r'" 'I- --ffhf'''  '    -  po.)rnnthe 

surface — and  I  think  ihcrc 
lodes  are  cross-cut  at 
along,  sonu-  good  or*'; 


ilshai.s.) 


a  niiiii;  ijcttm;^  richer  in  depth— which  hardly  ever  happens,  bu 
the  depositifin  uf  the  gold  on  this  field  has  bt^en  eocmirk 
rdtoijether.  and  can  hnrdly  be  judged  by  the  usual  standard. 

^tospet-isof  On  the  whole,  then.  I   think  there  is  a  possibility  of  goad  irc 

m  eruuii. .     |j^^,jjj^  found  on  this  part  of  the  property. 

The  company's  tailings  are  being  treated  on  a  royally,  and  as 

»  these  will  not  be  worked  out  till  the  middle  of  1903.  an  inctmr 
will  I)e  received  from  this  source.  This  tailings  plant  is  d*>tnj; 
good  W€>rk,  and  thi-  process  of  electric  precipitation  used  is  an 
laovM.  improvement  upon  all  previous  methods.  The  Grand  Centra!  \us 
Kt^  liccn  a  well-worked  mine.  Its  failure  has  come  about  becau*; 
it  was  ovcr-capitalised.  It  will  have  earned  altogether  aNw 
^locooo^bui  then  its  capital  is  ^250,000  and  there  is  the 
interest  on  this  since  the  day  of  dotation  to  be  reckoned  as  well 
It  is  merely  another  example  of  the  shrewd  American  selling  le 
a  mine  for  more  than  its  value. 

^Muaasd  CrBStOIl    Slid    Colorado.         This    mine   at    present,    after 

IMC  the  HI  Oro,  is  the  largest  gold  producer  in   Mexico.      Us  yield  is 

probabK-  4.000-5.000  ozs,  a  month  ;  but  as  it  is  owned  pnv.-iE'-iv 
no  information  about  the  mine  is  to  be  had.  On  the  surface  a  fine 
chute  of  ore  1,200  feet  long  cropped  out,  and  a  big  open  cut  shows 
where  the  ore  has  been  quarried  away.  In  depth,  too.  the  veins 
worked  in  this  mine  run  into  the  granite,  but  above  that  point  I 
tn-lieve  there  is  still  a  lot  of  payable  ore  to  be  worked  out. 
This  field,  and  El  Oro,  Soo  miles  apart,  are  the  two  principal 
gold  fields  in   Mexico.    There  are  other  scattered  mines — one  or 

\Yh,-tie»<«.''.  two  of  which  are  fatrK-  good — but  these  are  so  far  apart,  and  so 
>.lirticult  to  get  to,  that  they  would  not  repay  one  for  the  time  taken 
up.  Then'  is  a  crving  need  for  at  least  one  railway  over  the  Sierra 
Madre.  and  for  others  from  the  coast  towns,  to  go  out  in  all 
dinvtiiMis,  These  will  come  some  day.  The  mining  prospects 
justify  them. 
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FLOATING    MINES   AND   CHOOSING   MANAGERS. 

It  may  be  said  that  three-quarters  of  all  transactions  in 
mining  shares  come  under  the  head  of  gambling,  pure  and 
simple.  The  average  gambler  in  mines  cares  nothing  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  property  ;  he  does  not  study  its  past 
historv,  he  does  not  intend  to  hold  the  shares  for  dividends — in 
fact,  he  wants  to  know  nothin^f  about  the  mine.  All  he  asks  for  is  The  gambling 
a  large  profit  on  his  speculation  in  a  minimum  period,  and,  cred- 
ulous and  greedy  as  he  is,  jumps  eagerly  at  the  first  source  of 
information  that  comes  to  his  hand.  The  company  promoter, 
and  his  myrmidons,  who,  in  their  turn,  control  a  large  section 
of  the  financial  press,  have,  in  these  days,  effected  an  organisation 
for  the  fleecing  of  these  thousands  of  greedy,  credulous  gamblers, 
which  is  not  only  complete,  but  marvellously  successful. 

The  promoter  forms  a  company:  he  issues  a  prospectus  in  is  taken  fuu 

*  ^  ^        '  *  *  advantage  of 

flowery   language,   and   to   it   attaches  the    report   of  a  dishonest  i>ythe 
expert,  or  the  report  of  an  honest  one  w  ith  the  unfavourable  points 
left    out :  he   prints  off,  for  himself  or  his  syndicate,  100,000  or 
200,000  shares  :  he  advertises  the  company  by  circular,  or  in  the 
press  by  paragraphs  which  are  paid  for  at  ten  times  the  rate  of  A  prospectus. 
ordinary   advertisements.      If   the   mining  market  is  strong,  or  if 
his  company  has  been  cleverly  advertised,  the  shares  which  are  to 
provide    the    vendors  proportion    of  cash,   and    the    small  work- 
ing   capital,    are    all    applied    for :    if  the    market    is    indifferent 
they    are    only    partly    applied    for — in    any    case    the    company 
proceeds  to  allotment.      Here  we  pause  for  a  moment,  to  inspect 
the  share  register  of  the  newly-formed  company.     We  note  that  Press 
the  names  of  the  hundred  or  two  hundred  proud  possessors  of  the      ^^^^* 
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How  to  dele 
ficilalion. 


I 


allotted  shares  are  those  of  respectable  proprietors  or  shop>'1 
keepers  in  the  provinces  :  of  ^ulhble  women  :  of  retired  officers  ;  ofl 
even  a  curate  or  two  :  and  of,  at  least,  25  orphans.  But  we  note 
with  a  feeling  of  due  respect  that  the  name  of  not  a  single  manj 
who  is  repuleil  to  )w  ■  in  the  know '  of  the  mining  world,  i>.| 
included. 

But  the  principal  facts  that  have  kept  mining  men  of 
experience  frrjm  takinj^  shares  in  a  com[jany  of  this  nature,  are 
facts  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  alt.  To  begin  with,  assuming 
that  neither  the  Howery  lan^ui^^'e  of  the  promoters,  nor  the 
hollnwness  of  the  report,  nor  the  evil  reputation  of  the  expert  whoJ 
penned  it,  can  lie  expected  to  show  thcmselve.s  to  the  scrutiny  dtJ 
I  the  most  ignorant  class  of  speculator,  the  smallness  of  ih^f 
working  capital  asked  for  mus/  betray  the  nature  of  the  under« 
taking.  Everybody  knows  that  a  mine  cannot  1«;  placed  on 
a  paying  liasis  for  ^15,000 — the  sum  we  will  assume 
being  provided— nor,  indeed,  very  often  for  ^150,000.  Then, 
again,  the  list  of  directors  who  are  to  have  control 
what  is  assumed  to  be  an  inipiirtant  mining  company. 
concern  which  needs  the  applicatifni  (n  ii  of  great  financial 
training  and  acuteness,  to  say  nothing  of  mining  experience, 
presents  rather  a  ludicrous  appearance.  There  is  a  lord,  a 
general,  an  M.P..  a  knight,  and  two  untitled  men  (or  some 
permutation  of  the  above),  but  not  the  name  of  a  single  well- 
known  business  man,  nor  that  of  a  director  connected  with  any 
successful  mine.  All  of  these  directors  may  be  honest  and 
willing  men.  but  it  is  only  too  evident  that  they  utterly  lack  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  their  office  :  that  they  are  merely  the 
dummies  or  decoy  ducks  of  the  promoter  (who,  we  assume,  in 
this  particular  instance,  is  dishonest)  and  that,  for  their 
directors'  fees,  they  cheerfully  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
successfully  bringing  to  a  profitable  stage  a  mine  which  is 
hopelessly  short  of  working  capital.  Now,  already,  we  have 
noted  points  which,  if  carefully  studied  and  acted  on,  would 
result  in  the  collapse  befoj-e  dotation,  of  half  the  so-called  gold 
mines  that  are  now  in  existence. 


the    ' 
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But  we  must  return  to  the  promoter. 

The  company  has  gone  to  allotment.  This  fact,  together 
with  an  appreciative  paragraph  concerning  the  company,  paid  for 
as  before  indicated,  appears  in  next  day's  papers  all  over  the 
country.  Simultaneously  an  announcement  is  made  that  a  Stock 
Exchange  quotation  for  the  shares  has  been  applied  for,  and,  as  if 
to  show  the  immediate  recognition  which  the  shares  have  gained  ^^'^^"jot" 
in  the  financial  world,  a  tape  quotation  appears  showing  them  to  scares 
be  standing  at  one-eighth  premium.  As  every  share  in  the 
company,  except  those  which  have  cost  the  applicants  ^i,  is 
pooled,  and  lying  securely  in  the  safe  of  the  promoter,  and  as  the 
promoter  know^s  that  the  people  who  applied  for  shares  at  £\  did 
so  with  the  object  of  making  at  least  loo  per  cent,  profit,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease  for  him  to  regulate  the  quotation  up  to 
any  figure,  so  long  as  it  does  not  bring  these  people  as  sellers  into 
the  market.  Although  there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  of  the 
shareholders  will  sell  their  newly-acquired  shares  at  a  profit  of  a 
few  shillings,  and  so  spoil  his  market  quotation,  the  promoter  and 'rigs* 
makes  doubly  certain  by  the  introduction,  in  certain  papers,  of 
carefully-worded  little  paragraphs  congratulating  the  shareholders 
on  the  fine  prospects  in  store  for  them,  and  advising  a  still  further 
purchase  of  the  shares  at  a  premium. 

Simultaneously   the   shares  are   quoted   on   the   tape  at  25s.  Tape 

^r«i  1  •  1         1  -111  M        quotations. 

1  hese  announcements,  together  with   the   rapid,   though  not  too 

rapid,  rise  of  the  shares  on  the  market,  bring  in  quite  a  number  of 

new  purchasers,  who  are  now  supplied  from  the  promoter's  • 

while  the  original,  and  now  flattered,  shareholders  ar*» 

ever  resolved   not  to  sell   under  £2.     A  month  or  t 

shares  reach  30s.    Those  who  have  bought  their  share 

this  casually  mention  their  success  to  their  friends 

eagerly   wire    to    their    London    brokers    for  ' 

shares.     The  pile  of  scrip  in  the  promoter's  s 

ably  lightened,  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cash 

received  on  flotation,  he  and  his  partners  in  t 

netted  a  large  profit.     The  history  of  the  miri 

onwards,   need   not   be   described.      The    pron 
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expects  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  its  shares,  but  it  occasionally 
manages  to  do  so.  An  ignorant  or  a  dishonest  manager  is  put  in 
charge  of  the  property.     If  he  searches  carefully,  he  can  nearly 

^*'**  wkCd.  ^^*y^  discover  some  small  bits  of  stone  containing  viiuble  gold. 

Some  of  these  are  assayed,  and  the  results,  which,  of  course,  are 
high,  tel^^phed  to  London :  the  remainder  are  shipped  home  to 
be  exhibited  to  admiring  shareholders.  If  interest  can  only  be 
sustained  in  the  doings  of  the  company,  and  the  general  mining 

Ajni"  "*         market  continues  s^ood.  few  shares  will  come  on  the  market.     The 

directors  announce  that,  acting  on  the  manager's  advice,  a  large 
battery  has  been  ordered,  and  is  in  course  of  erection :  this  has  a 
distinctly  good  effect  on  the  shares.  But  in  order  to  pay  for  all 
this  machiner)',  the  development  of  the  mine  is  stopped.  When 
milling  commences  the  first  month  or  two  is  sufficient  to  crush  all 

bat  there  is      the  picked  ore  that  has  been  set  aside.     It  is  found  that  the  rest  is 

ore.  quite  unpayable,  and  as  the  company  has  no  more  cash  to  £aJl 

back  on,  the  mine  has  to  be  shut  down.  This  does  not  affect 
the  promoter  clique,  but  it  is  an  unpleasant  occurrence  for  the 
nianciger,  and  the  directors,  whose  salar\'  and  fees  depend  on  the 
existence  of  the  company.  The  manag^er  recommends  that  the 
*  hiijhly  pn>niisinj^ '  prospects  of  the  mine  be  done  justice  to,  in 

Rexon>iruo       the   shapc  of  further  development,  and  the  directors  enclose  his 

report  in  an  eloquent  appeal  of  their  own  for  reconstruction. 
This  mav  Ix^  carried  :  some  mines  have  been  reconstructed 
oUoner  than  once,  hut  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  what 
the  shareholders  mav  decide  to  do.  Thev  have  lost  once — 
heavilv  :  the  shares  are  unsideable.  And,  vet,  the  whole  fiasco 
niij^ht  easily  have  been  prevented  In  the  use  of  a  little  common 
sense. 

Uo^^^rt^^'i  We   have  already   noted   that   |)eopIe   who  are  successful  in 

OuMiM\onosi  inininv>.  and  there  are  nt^t  a  few.  do  not  ^^o  into  mines  of  which  the 
prospivtus  is  uncertain,  the  directors  dummies,  and  the  working 
lapiial  absurdly  insutticient.  Neither  do  they  believe  in  news- 
p.iper  para^L^raphs :  they  know  that  shares  can  be,  and  are 
rm|uenil\,  /iwVi/.  and  that,  therefore,  bein*^  subject  to  the 
•uulatit^n  kA  t>ne  man  <»nly,  they  can  be  raised  just  as  quickly 
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or  :i.s  slowly  as  the  operator  wishes.  To  them  tape  quotations  for 
shares  of  this  description  carry  no  meaning  :  lastly,  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  should  they,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  buy  or 
subscribe  for  shares  of  this  sort,  they  take  immediate  advantage  of 
any  rise  In  the  price  to  quickly  and  expeditiously  clear  them  all 
out,  while  the  less  experienced,  having  sown  Iheir  seed,  await  with 
caj^erness  the  fruition,  which  they  have  variously  estimated  at, 
some  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundredfold.  These  mines, 
then,  are  gambles  :  their  share  certificates  are  equivalent  to  lottery 
tickets :  through  their  agency  a  colony  of  company  promoters  and 
their  cliques,  resident  in  London,  prey  upon  the  savings  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  machinations  of  these 
persons  that  the  gold-mining  industry  has  come  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  so  many  thousands  of  people. 

I   could  with  ease  give  the  names  of  500  gold  mines  floated  5<»«o«hies. 
during  the  last  few  years  in  London  alone,  which  come  under  the  floaicdin 
foregoing  classification. 

Another     important    point    for    the     speculating    public     to  <'™d  mines 
remember   is,  that  no  mine  with  proved  or  really  promising  pros-  mihe  public 
pects  is  ever  offered  on  the  market  except  at  a  high  premium,  hi^ghpremliim. 
The  valuable  deep  level  areas  at   the   Hand,  which  were  known 
to  carry    payable  gold  before  operations  were   ever    commenced 
on   them,  were   never  offered  to  the  public  as  were  the  outcrop 
mines.      Their  owners  themselves  were  quite  content  to  furnish 
the  enormous  sums  required    for  their  development,   and  it  was 
only    at    a    premium    of    from  ^2     to    £,\o  per  share   that    the 
public  was  afterwards  offered  an  interest.     Whether  a  mine  is  in 
Polynesia  or  Peru,  so  long  as  it  can  show  payable  ore,  and  i^oml 
prospects,   it  will  never  come  before  the  public  ingdie  ordinarx 
manner.     Take  a  case  in  West  Australia, 
the  market  was  depressed,  and  ! 
with  that  colony,  a  new  mine,  i 
out.      It  had  a  large  ca|>ital,  : 
working  capital.      But   it    w 
shares  only  appeared  on  the 
this  was  the  fact  that  a 


Ac  Sbr«f  Cwafa  and  die  amte- 

bad  so 

some  distance 

ly   never  have 

allowed  the 

aaljr  Boo  giad    to  do  so, 

Ac  h^g^i-iianded  behaviour 

^ipeared    to  be 

[  Ac  harac  woaght  by  the  unscnqiulous 
realise   bow 

serioodjr  k  is  to  UaMC  as  wA  la  die  race  far  riciies  :  for  profits 
of  lOO  per  oeac:  or  cvea  far  die  cgtiieiwent  feo  be  gsuned  bf 
speadattm.  die  pobfic  smftf  fil^Fs  ^d  die  pnanoters*  hamls. 

Here  is  some  good  advice  to  diose  who  subscribe  Co  gotd- 
miiiii^  companies  dnt  may  be  famugitt  out  hereafter  : — 

Do  noc  be  guided  by  ifae  prospectus,  which  consists  of  a 
string;  of  *:I'»qu^tiiK  worded  inaniites.  Do  not  believe  the  report 
'}{ the  exfj-rn  m  hich  i-  usually  attached  to  the  prospectus,  unless  ll 
ii  that  of  a  man  weij-kn"wn.  of  admittedly  honest  character,  or,  in 
the  cav.-  of  a  >tran;^'er.  unless  the  said  report  will  bear  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  yourself  and  of  such  of  your  friends  as  may  be  experi- 
encrrd  in  minin^i. 

I>o  not  jud^'e  the  cap;icity  of  the  directors  for  conducting 
such  an  imjmrtant  concern  as  a  gold  mine,  by  their  titles.  The 
names  looked  for  should  Ix^  those  of  well-known  business  or 
commercial  men  in  London  or  elsewhere:  of  directors  in  successful 
mines :  of  mining  enj^ineers.  or  the  partners  in  well  -  known 
niiniiijr  houses  :  and,  most  of  all.  the  real  magnates  in  the  mining 
world,  who  will  lake  care  that  their  names  shall  not  be  mixed  up. 
in  a  directorial  capacitv,  with  anv  company  likely  to  be  a 
failure. 

1  ^<  I  not  for  a  moment  consider  the  advisability  of  taking 
'res    in    a    mine    which    is    not    provided    from    the    start    with 
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sufficient  working  capital.  The  smallest  amount  of  workinj^ 
capital  asked  for  ought  to  be  ^30,000  in  the  case  of  a  speculative 
venture,  and  ^50,000  when  anything  specific  or  definite  is  under- 
taken, such  as  sinking  a  deep  level  shaft,  or  driving  a  tunnel  to 
locate  the  continuation  of  any  reef.  This  sum  must  be  in  cash,  not 
in  the  shape  of  half  cash,  half  reserve  shares.  It  should  be 
understood  that  few  mines  can  be  developed  and  ecjuipped  on  a 
sound  scale  even  for  ^50,000.  This  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to 
development  only.  If  results  are  favourable  a  further  large 
amount  still  remains  to  be  provided  by  the  shareholders. 

Do  not  favourably  consider  a  scheme  in  which  the  vendors  The  vendors' 

'  interest. 

propose  to  annex  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  shares.     As  a  rule,  the 

unproved  ground  which  is  usually  floated  as  a  mine  has  only  cost 

the  vendors  the  price  of  pegging  out  and  surveying,  or  at  most 

^1,000.      If  the  company  in   which   you  have  applied   for  shares 

goes  to  allotment,  make  it  your  business  to  find  out  how  much  of  The  allotment. 

the  working  capital  stipulated  for  has  actually  been  subscribed. 

Do  not,  in  the  early  days  of  a  mine's  existence,  believe  what  The  press 
newspapers  or  printed  circulars  say  as  to  its  success.     It  takes    ^^  ^' 
many  months  to  prove  a  mine. 

Do  not,  assuming  that  all  the  vendor  shares  are  pooled,  and  q^^ll^tadon. 
that   the   market   is   being  worked    by  one    man,   believe    in    the 
genuineness  of  tape,  or  Stock  Exchange  quotations. 

Finally,    and    most    important    of  all:     Be    satisfied    with    a  The  profit 
reasonable  or  even  a  small  profit.     When  you  decide  to  sell  do  not 
give  your  brokers  a  limit,  slightly  above  that  at  which  the  shares 
then  stand,  but  sell  immediately,  and  right  out. 

Thus    should    the    novice,    or    the    speculator    who    has    no  Apply  system 

c    '     r  '  1  1  •  1  1        •    •  ^^  speculation 

accurate  sources  01  iniormation,  conduct  his  gold-mining  opera-  and  wild  cats 
tions,  at  least  when  dealing  with  new  and  unproved  mines.  If  ^'^i^J^*"^- 
everyone  were  to  follow  the  rules  laid  down  above,  only  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  mines  now  floated  would  have  proceeded  to 
allotment.  Even  then,  of  course,  the  speculator  could  not  assure 
himself  against  loss,  but  he  would  greatly  minimise  the  risk,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  dealing  with  the 
business  in  a  common  sense,  and  perhaps  profitable  manner. 


>--.'.:'i  i".\ .   with   P-^anl  to  mines  that  are  alrcadv  floated,  but 

!'•  'r,*:^in  with.  \vh»:ther  a  mine  is  payable  or  worthldlss,  a 
:r.'i:M^>T  na>  to  be  v.lected.  A  Lr«"»cl  man,  with  a  trood  record, 
'  -:i':<.'a.'.\  a  tra!n':«l  minin-'*  en-^ineer.  cannot  be  secured  for  the 
-::%i*.!  -^ilaf)  \\hi«;h  ii^n^rant  bjulies  of  directors  insist  on  offering  to 
''r.-\r  :r;a:M^»-r--.  and  th»:  natural  conseciuence  is  that  an  unsuitable 
:r.  i:..  rr'.T.:»::UA"  vime  novice  who  is  a  friend  of  one  of  the 
:"r'-.:'  -r-.  I>  vrcured. 

A  rr.iinr-*!  minin;^^  eni^ineer  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
.'.:':".  ii'-  -.:cLt>--  of  a  mine,  but  an  experienced  man  most  certainly 
:-.  !■•  !.'-in  with,  the  ]»roperty  has  to  be  surveyed,  shafts  have 
:  ■  ■;  la!'.:  ••;.:.  and  their  timbering'  desij^ned.  Windinjr  jjears  and 
:  ..:".:■•-  :::.>:  be  ordered.  A  thoroui^h  knowledtje  of  the  mining 
'  .'.V-  •:'  ::.•-  C"L:ntry.  and  ot  accoimts.  is  imperative.  Then  comes 
::.•  :::•>:  iir.p^rtant  point  of  all.  1  he  ore  has  to  be  sampled  from 
:h-  c  rr.TV.' :u>;int'nt.  and  on  th(!  results  of  this  delicate  operation 
:  ■-  '  vi-i-'n  "f  thf  manavjer  as  to  the  whole  future  of  the 
r:  .k::^    ini^t    be    based.       Here   the   most   level-headed   ex- 

wiih    thr    soundest    iud'»ment    and    strictest 
.   i-»  tli«"  ^uc('es>.  i)f  the  companx .     If  the  ore  is 
'.\.il»!r,  and  tli<'  reel  itself  not  ot  a  permanent 
■':<  (lut\     to    inform    tile    directors,    without 
..  'mnKMul  the  closinj»"  tlown  of  the  mine.     If 
■  *:\  I'Miiinuini^  work,  a  manager  with  a  name 
:''■*-":;•:.      it.  on  the  other  hand,  the  ore  ]>roved 
xin-    in  a    faxourable    formation,  and  in   the 
■  .\.il'!f  mine.  ih(!  manager's  dut\"  would  be  to 
;:Mt   ill  all  i)ro]);il)ility  the  mine   would   be  a 
".     liinr.  i.»  recommend  further  miiu;  develop- 
-  '   A'\y\   \.v<  case,  the  ore  when  sam])led  was 
..:.■■.   :  '.A   pr<>l).il)ly  sufficient!)'  ^ood   to    pav   if 
-«..;'-«•.     thr'     manager    has    a    difficult    task 
..-:    '..\     tile   case    fulK    Ix^fon^   the   directors. 
:\:-'.*:«r    dc\«'lo|)ment    of   the    mine,    at    the 
:  ■   .  \ihik1  all   the  companx's   funds   in   mine 
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development,   except    on   such    machinery   as   may    be   absolutely 
necessary. 

At  once  a  cable,  or  letters,  will  arrive  from  the  board,  statinjj  The  managers 

.    .  r     1  •  honesty  and 

their  wish,  on  the  promising  appearance  oi  the  mine,  to  erect  a  strength  of 

bi  I  .  I  .  11  XT  character  is 

attery,   and  asking   him   to    recommend    such    a   course.      rsJow  generally 

comes  the  test  of  the  manager's  capacity  and  strength  of  character.  ^T^he  aSon^ 
If  he   is   weak,  and  anxious  to   keep  his  place  secure  under  all  of<iireciors. 
circumstances,  he  will  comply  with  the  Board's  wish,  and  be  the 
means  of  ruining  a  mine.      If  he  is  a  strong  and  capable  man  he 
will  realise,   first  of  all,  that  the  mine  is  not  enough   developed 
for  him  even  to  be  certain  that  it  will  pay  :  that  the  company's 
funds  are  not  sufficient  for  the  full  development  of  the  mine — let 
alone  for  the  erection  of  a  battery  :    and  that,  finally,  the  directors, 
the  dummies  of  the  promoter,  are  guided  in  their  desire,  not  by 
the  interest  they  feel  in  the  mine,  but  very  often,  by  the  interest 
which    the    controlling    clique    feels   in    the    share   market.      The 
manager  must  realise  that  the  course  proposed  is,  in  his  completer 
knowledge    of    the    subject,    the    worst    course    for    shareholders, 
therefore    it    is    his    duty    to    firmly    refuse    to    recommend    the 
premature  erection  of  a  battery  and  other  needless  machinery,  and 
to  resign  if  still  commanded  to  do  so.      But  how  many  managers  whaia 
of  poor  or  undeveloped  mines  can  be  found  to  take  such  a  course.'*  i>oor or doubt- 
rhey  are  often  inexperienced  men  :  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  nJa" of  weak 
position  higher  than   they  have   been   accustomed  to  :   frequently  ^/j^^'J^iw'ied 
the  friend  or  nominee   of  the  vendor  himself — showing  the   utter  *'»^***' 
fatuousness  of  the  directors  :  quite  incapable  of  either  sampling  a 
mine  correctly,  or  framing  a  policy  on  the  result  of  such  sampling  : 
most  of  all,  incapable  of  carrying  such  a  policy  through.     Such 
men  hardly  have  opinions  of  their  own  :  the  directors'  slightest 
suggestion  is  law.      If  they  know  that  they  are  expected  to  cal)le 
home  good  assays,  they  do  so,  whether  the  ore  assayed  is  foiiiul 
on  their  own  property  or  elsewhere.      If  it  is  gently  intimated  to 
them  that  the  ordering  of  a  battery  would  have  a  cheering  effect  nn 
the  shareholders,  the  battery  is  at  once  ordered.     Servility  to  the    hmIiIu 
interests  of  the   promoter  clique  is  their  motto.      A   man  of  this  '^^^'^'^ 
class    clings   to   the   mine   and   his   salary   to   the   very    last,   and. 
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inan^er. 


■:eonsequently,  ycirs  often  pass  after  the  Hotalion  of  a  mine  before 
'  aiiyont!  has  the  slightest  idea  of  its  real  value.  At  last  the 
directors  are  forced  to  action  by  the  disappointed  shareholders :  a 
well-known  reliable  mining  en<rineer  reports  on  the  mine;  it  is 
found  to  be  worthless,  ;ind  is  Ii(|i]id;ued,  but  after  the  sp<:ndirig  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds  that  could  have  been  saved  and 
returned  to  the  shareholders,  had  the  company  only  ptjssessed 
from  the  Ix-^inniny;  -,\n  cxpuricnced,  honest,  and  /tt^hly  paid 
mana^'er. 

The  manager  appointed  must,  if  possible,  be  a  trained 
mining  engineer,  but,  if  not  that,  at  least  a  man  of  experience, 
accustomed  to  control,  and  entitled  to  ask,  and  to  receive, 
a  minimum  salary  of  ^8ck)  a  year;  a  first-rate  man  would 
(•xf)ect  ^2,ooa  a  year,  at  least,  but  he  would  not  take  up  the 
management  unless  the  mine  wtis  a  really  promising  venture. 
The  manager  appointed  nmst  in  no  way  be  connected  with  the 
vendor.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  jwjstpone  the  selection  of  a  highly 
paid  manager  until  the  mine  is  proved  payable.  An  ignorant  niiut, 
or  one  who  allows  the  directors  to  dictate  to  him  on  technical 
questions,  will  cost  the  company  thousands  of  pounds,  and  will 
never  be  able  to  gauge  the  exact  value  of  the  ore. 

A  manager  having  been  appointed,  the  directors'  policy 
towards  him  must  be  laid  down.  He  must  be  told  that  all 
the  working  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  spent  in  mine 
development  only.  The  manager  at  the  commencement  of 
developing  the  mine,  is  to  engage  the  best  assayer  and  ore 
samplir  that  can  be  found,  and  an  assay  office,  built  to  the  plans 
of  this  official,  is  to  be  erected.  The  mine  is  to  be  sampled  every 
three  feet,  the  results  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  full  stoping  width,  and 
a  duplicate  of  the  assay  plan  is  to  be  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  London  office. 

If  the  ore  opened  out  after  a  year's  development,  or  up  to  the 
time  when  the  originally  provided  working  capital  of  the  company 
is  becoming  exhausted,  is  of  good  ciualiiy,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  shareholders  will  authorise  the  directors  to  engage  the 
ser\'ices  ol  a  well-known  engineer  to  report  on  the  mine.      Should 


if  the  mine  is 
a  failure. 
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he  confirm  the  manager  s  favourable  opinion,  and  the  tale  told  by 
the  assay  plan,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  further  working  capital 
could  easily  be  raised.  This,  if  results  were  still  doubtful,  would 
probably  be  a  small  amount,  and  would  only  be  devoted  to  further 

f.  T-*         •/-     1  1  II  11  How  to  siiend 

openmg  out  of  ore.  but  it  the  results  were  really  good,  a  large  the  working 
sum  of  money  should  be  raised  :  then  tram  lines  and  water  races  ^*'^*'* 
could  be  constructed,  and  the  erection  of  workshops,  air  com- 
pressors, a  battery,  and  such  like  would  be  undertaken.  Hy  this 
method,  system  would  be  introduced  :  a  regular  procedure  in  all 
similar  undertakings  would  be  brought  about :  and  the  public 
would  feel  that  honesty  and  confidence  were  being  restored  to  the 
mining  industry. 

If  the  mine  is  a  failure,  and  shareholders  are  in  a  position 
to  find  this  out  from  the  assay  plan,  as  well  as  from  the 
manager's  reports,  the  company  should  be  liquidated.  As  I  have 
said  there  are  many  opposing  interests  against  such  a  course. 
The  promoter  will  no  longer  be  able  to  manipulate  the  market,  or 
to  make  fictitious  quotations  for  the  ' poo/ed'  ^\\'c\v^^:  the  directors 
will  lose  their   fees,   and    (in    the    case  of  dishonest  ones)    their 

,  1  •  1  '1^1  •  11       Shareholders 

commissions :    the    manager    his    salary.       1  his    matter    largely  must  look  to 

rests  with  the  manager.     If  he  is  a  dishonest  or  weak  man,  and     ^^"^ »"""*♦ 

in  collusion  with  the  promoter  clique,  he  will  recommend  that  the 

mine  is  good  enough  to  warrant  reconstruction — thus  retaining  his 

salary,  and  a  continuance  of  his  patrons'  manipulations  :  if  he  is 

honest,  he  will  recommend  that  the  company  be  liquidated,  and, 

what  is  more,  will  insist  that  a  copy  of  his  report,  on  so  vital  a 

subject,  be  placed  verbatim  in  the  hands  of  each  shareholder.      I 

have  said  elsewhere,  that  the  manager  of  a  gold  mine  is  of  more 

importance  to  the  success  of  the  company  than  all  the  directors 

put    together.      His    honesty    and    integrity    of    i)urp()se    towards  •'!^'j""'^^ 

the     shareholders,     although    he    is    nominally     the    ser\ant    of"  receiving;  ti 

the    directors,    must    be    unquestioned,    and    the    securing    of    a  rep 

strong     man,    one     who,     if    occasion     recjuires,     in     the     cause 

of    right,    will    make    himself    heard     beyond    the    walls    y)i    the 

board    room,   must    be   the    first    consideration    for   e\'ery    mining 

company. 
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Provided  hf  c;irries  out  all  the  board's  policy,  and  possesses 
its  confidence,  the  manag^er  should  be  allowed  entire  control  of 
all  technical  matters  and  of  all  expenditure.  He  should  have  full 
power  to  order  his  own  machinery,  stores,  and  such  like,  and,  I 
think,  might  be  trusted  to  effect  a  better  bjiry^ain  than  many 
present  day  directors,  fat  rich  men.  most  of  them,  who  them- 
selves insist  on  purchasing  the  company's  requirements,  receivii^ 
commissions  all  round. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


ETHICS   IN    GOLD-MINING. 

There  are  two  very  different  sides  to  the  i^fold-minintif  industry.  The  mine  and 

'  r^  r>  y       the  share 

One  side — the   mines,   where  <jood  work   is   usually    done   in  all  market 
departments,  by  capable  and  hard-working  men  ;    the  other — the 
financial    control    and    the  share    markets — where    every    man    is 
atfainst    his    fellows,    and    where    lyinjj,    cheating,    and    the    most 
gross    selfishness   only    too   often    prevail. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  corrupt  side  of  gold-mining  can  be 
purified.  Whether  this  shall  be,  or  no,  depends  much  upon  the 
small  shareholder  ;  I  shall  try  to  show  him  what  he  himself  is  able 
to  effect. 

The  first  reforms  I   shall  suggest  refer  to  a  greater  accuracy  Suggested 
in  the  handling  of  mining  facts;    reforms  such    as    these    share- 
holders should  tpisisi  on. 

The  mining  ton  ought  to  weigh  2,000  lbs.  In  the  leading  The  short  ton. 
gold-mining  countries — South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  in 
most  of  the  individual  big  mines  in  Australasia  and  elsewhere  - 
this  convenient  measurement  is  used  ;  but  in  many  English-owned 
mines  all  over  the  world — even  in  the  Indian  mines  for  example- - 
the  obsolete  measurement  of  2,240  lbs.  is  still  adhered  to. 

The  2,240  lb.  ton,  of  course,  yields  more  gold  than  the  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.,  and   mine  directors,  with  one  eye  on  the  share  market, 
think   to   impress   the   public   with   this  higher  vaku!  of  conten 
This  is  the  only  reason  1  can  see  for  the  use  of  the  long  ton. 
is  only  a  step  from  this   to  actually  instructing  your  mine  inanag 
to  *  cook  '  his  tonnage,  so   that   the   grade  of  the  ore  sliall  not  fc 
under   i   oz. 
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'G«.kip.i;  -hf  This  •cookiniT*  of  tonnaire  is  a  trick  still  common   in  \Ve> 

Australia.  Of  course  the  profit  is  the  same,  whatever  the  wei^^h 
of  the  ton  may  be,  but  the  round  fij^ure  is  infinitely  more  convenien 
to  use,  anil  is  now  the  standard  measurement  in  the  majority 
of  mines.  Without  this  fixed  standard,  too,  how  incorrect  appeal 
the  coni|>iirisons  of  workini;  costs  often  made  between  mine: 
or  countries  which   work  on  different  units  of  weij^ht. 

What  a  want  of  common  sense  there  is  about  us,  bv  th( 
wav  :  whv  do  not  we  intnxluce  the  decimal  standard  in  all  oui 
business  ? 

^  ^V^ ,  A    still    more    necessary    reform     is    the    reducin^^^    all  trok 


^»  •' 


bullion.  bullion  to  a  fixed  standard — that  of  fine  jfold.    A  bar  of  pure  irold- 

i.ooo  fine — is  worth  within  a  fraction  of  85s.  an  oz.  ;  but  by  th( 
inclusion  in  it  of  a  little  silver,  or  zinc  from  the  cyanide  process,  o 
impurities  of  any  sort,  the  value  rapidly  decreases.  Thus,  i^jok 
bullion  from  Johannesburif  mines  is  worth  about  75s.  an  oz.,  but  i 
from  the  cyanide  process  only  60s.  ;  in  West  Australia,  a 
Kalooorlie,  it  is  worth  alxnit  80s.  ;  but  at  Coolj^ardie,  twent> 
miles  awav,  onlv  r2s.:  in  Queensland  it  is  often  as  low  as  60s. 
aiul  thr  tVoydon  bullion  is  worth  only  30s.  ;  in  New  Zealand  i 
^lro|w  -.omrtiinrs  hrlow  20s.:  and  in  British  Columbia,  whc-re  tin 
orr  iv.  ^riuTalK  Miu'ltrd,  the  bullion  value  is  returned  as  fine  l:o]c: 
•\*Hv.  in  the  tacr  ot  this,  why  should  a  mine  secretary  ii 
I  'Mivlon  puMiv^h    thr    hare    statement    that,  for   a  o-iveii  period.   hi« 

i;..:  ,  ^vMiip.im     (Lis   pmdured    1  .Ov>^  oz/z/us  0/ ^v/d/ ?    There    is  nothiiu 

!;.;;',,\\  \/,  i*VL:'viiv!r  tl^-  enquirer.  This  bullion  may  be  worth  82s.  or  62> 
or  ^j-..  an  o..:  ii^  \.ilue  max  mean  all  the  dilTerence  betweer 
pr«»iu  vM-  lo^s.  and  xei.^uch  is  our  slovenlv  svstem.  this  sort  o 
^tahnu-ni  is  accepted  In   shareholders  as  satisfactorv. 

I  ius  ni.wi  irre-^ular  method  t>f  x'aluation  can  be  easilv  irot  rii 
'*^  I  akr.  tor  e\anii>le.  the  Waihi  mine.  There,  owinir  to  the 
pKscuve    .»t    a    -ond  deal  of  >il\-er.  the    bullion    is  worth    less   thai 

■^^^'^^''''^'         '^'^'-   '^'^  '*  •       I 'h'   monthlx-   output  is  conseciuentlv   somethin"-  likt 

1>\.\\^  o  s.  ;    im^  ^^^  ^i^j^  j^  worth,  nnt  £\bo.ooo.  but  onlv    :{,':;  =;.oo 

"'    ^'*'    ^'^''     ^'Mupanx     sen-^iMx      makes    no    return    of    o/n/cts,     Ini 

Misnes    itu'    nionex-    wdue    «>nlx-.      And  so  xvith  American  mines 


\\A\ 
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All  over  America  outputs  and  profits  are  simply  stated  in  doHars  : 
if  the  word  ounce  is  used,  it  is  understood  to  lie  an  ounce  of  pure 
gold,  i.e..  1,000  fine,  worth  $2o'67. 

The   Witwatersrand  Chamber  of  Mines — -where  1   proposed  witwatits- 
this  alteration   five  years  a^o— has  at  last  adopted  the  scientific  of  Mines 
standard  of  valuation,  so  in  future  the  outputs  of  all  the  mines  in 
the  Transvaal  will  be  stated  in  ounces  of  fine  gold.      In  Australia.  Au-^naiian 
at  the  end  of  every  year,  there  is  great  rivalry  among  the  different 
States   as  to    which    has  made  the   greatest  or    second  or  third 
greatest    gold     output.       The    State     that    can    reckon    //le  most 
ounces   of  bullion  is  adjudged    the    winner.     Thus,   Victoria  will 
announce  an  output  of  850,000  ozs.,  worth  perhaps  80s,  6d.  an  oz., 
but   Queensland    with  860,000  ozs.,   worth  only  63s.  6d.  an  oz., 
will  claim  a  higher  place.     Officials    I    have  met,  belonging  to  the 
Queensland    Mines   Department,  have    been  noted  for  a  lack  of 
humour,  but  an  incident  such  as  this  redeems  them  from  absolute 
dullness. 

But    we    can   go    a    step  further  than    this.       Why    talk   of  whymrt 
■   L  11    ■  1 .     •   ■       1       \C  "''"''*''  '"* 

ounces     or     pennyweights   at    all    in    gold-mmmg .'       it    a    man  weights  in 

tells  me  the  ore  in  his  mine  is  worth  8  dwts.  a  ton,  I  have  '"'"'"'^* 
straightway  to  make  a  mental  calculation  of  how  much  sterling  is 
8  dwts. ;  if  I  wrote  a  report  on  the  mine  all  my  estimates  of  ore 
values,  working  costs  and  profits,  would  be  made,  too,  In  sterling. 
The  troy  measurement  is  of  no  use  in  gold-mining,  indeed  it  is  a 
great  nuisance  ;  millions  of  calculations  are  made  in  a  year,  turning 
sterling  into  troy,  and  then  back  again  into  sterling,  which  are 
sheer  waste  of  time.  If  a  shareholder  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  mine  because  he  is  told  that  the  ore  yields  5SS.  jd,  a  ton  instead 
of  16  dwts.  5  grs.  of  bullion  a  ton,  he  had  better  sell  out  his 
altogether. 

In  America,  where  labour-saving  is  a 
is  of  course  abolished.     An  American  mill 
■  It  makes  me  tired  to  see  the  w.i\    \nii  F.n 
yields'^and  I  agreed  with  him. 
in  future  publish  yields  of  gold  11 
but  In  sterling. 
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in  publishing 


I 

Lying  ! 

I 


|[i  tht  publishinir  of  assays  thtre  is  much  dishonesty,  which  I 
am  afraid  we  cannot  alter,  and  also  a  j,rood  deal  of  Irregularity  which 
can  be  altered.  To  make  the  publication  of  an  assay  of  any  real, 
import  not  only  the  value  must  be  stated,  but  also  the  width  of 
reef  to  which  it  pertains.  The  secretary  of  a  certain  mine  publisher 
the  statement  that  a  cable  has  been  received  annoiincliiif  that  a  reef, 
has  been  struck  assiiyin^  24  dwts.  Over  a  j^ood  width  this  wnuld 
be  a  highly  payable  result;  but  if  only  two  or  three  inches  thick  it 
would  be  unpayable.  The  withholding  of  the  context  of  th« 
information,  i.e.,  the  wtd/Ii  of  the  reef,  would  allow  unscrupulous! 
directors  to  fjain  an  unfair  advantaije  in  the  share  market. 

A  director,  or  official  of  a  new  mine,  will  often  make  tht 
statement  (either  at  a  meeting  or  in  print) :  '  Our  assays  j^jo  up  as  higlj 
as  4,8,  15  and  even  20  ozs.  a  ton  '  ;  but  will  carefully  omit  the  fact 
that  they  go  as  low  as  4.  8.  15  or  even  20  grains  a  ton,  and  that  st 
frequently  as  to  bring  the  whole  average  down  t«t  an  unpayable 
one.  These  sort  of  people  should  be  tripped  up  smartly  wheneva 
caught  doing  this  sort  of  thing. 

As  we  have  seen  the  uselessness  of  the  troy  measureraeni 
assay  values  should  always  be  given  in  sterling  or  In  dollars  —not 
in  ounces  and  pennyweights.  The  width  must  Invariably 
accompany  the  value. 

The  most  important  of  this  class  of  reforms,  is  that  of  niinins 
accounts.  I  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  a  mining  compailV 
should  only  have  one  account— whether  Its  name  be  '  Profit  ail4l 
Loss,'  ■  Receipts  and  Payments,'  or  '  Balance  Sheet.  U  shoul<^ 
be  made  out  each  month,  and  embrace  every  payment  or  recei] 
during  that  period.  From  this  a  summary  of  the  month's  profit 
loss  on  operations  can  be  prepared.  As  at  present  constituted  oUf 
mining  accounts  can  be — and  are  frequently — so  doctored  that  it, 
is  impossible  to  arrive    at    the    financial    position. 

A  mine  will  publish  a  statement  showing  a  month's  profit 
of  .^Tio.ooo.  But  from  this  will  have  been  kept  out  the  cost 
of  a  new  boiler,  the  repairing  of  a  shaft,  the  purchase  of  a  pump. 
cost  of  developing  ore,  and  all  managerial  and  office  expense,s. 
.'\I1  these   Items   together   probably    total   up    to    .^4.000,    so    thai 


\^ 


i 
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the  profit  has  really  only  been  ^6,000  for  the  month — not 
^10,000.  But  the  directors  will  tell  you  that  for  the  benefit  of 
future  shareholders,  and  to  keep  one  month's  costs  similar  to 
another,  these  items  must  be  placed  to  capital  account,  or 
machinery  account,  or  mine  development  account,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
day  this  mine  will  be  worked  out ;  but  its  accounts  will  show  that 
the  main  shaft  still  stands  in  the  books  as  worth  ^150,000  :  the 
property  itself  stands  at  ^200,003 ;  the  machinery  stands  at 
.^60,000 ;  even  mine  development  account,  with  a  worked-out 
m'ne,  has  a  handsome  credit  bdance.  And  yet  the  property  is 
valueless.  The  machinery  can  hardly  be  sold  for  old  iron.  The 
main  shaft  has  got  to  be  fenced  round,  being  dangerous,  and  the 
mine  development  is  represented  by  a  dozen  caved-in  stopes. 

This    is    our    present    system    of   mine    finance.       The  mine  -SueecsiiiI 
declares  its  profit  of  /^lo.ooo  a  month — which  is  a  lie — and  our  mineaccoun 
auditors  gravely    wink    at    the    whole    farce ;     the    insiders,    who 
doctor  the  figures,  skip  out ;  and  the  public,  as  usual,  is  left. 

Let  me  again  state  that  a  mine's  monthly  or  quarterly  financial 
statement  is  not  correct — is  dishonestly  put  forth— unless  ei'ery 
payment  made  during  that  period  is  included  and  debited  against 
current  profits. 

The  Americans  again — although  \  do  not  hold  them  up  as  a 
pattern  of  honesty  in  mining — have  a  better  system  of  mine 
accounting  than  we  have.  1  studied  the  account— it  has  only  one 
— of  the  Homestake  Company,  Here  is  shown  all  payments  and  7.''= 
all  receipts  tor  the  year  ;  such  academic  rubbish  as  property  Company's 
account,  capital  account,  main  shaft  account,  and  the  likt-  have  ilu 
place  in  it.  The  Homestake  account  is  the  right  sort  f(jr  a  mini 
but  it.  again,  errs  on  the  side  of  the  laconic.  There  is  the 
statement  of  outlays  ;  but  as  this  is  accompanied  by  no  > 
of  these  outlays — no  analysis  of  ^vorking  costs- 
construct  this  himself  from  the  account, 
should  adopt  the  Homestake  system, 
interest  in  the  mine's  working  costs 
shareholders  in  their  mine. 

Let  us  once  more  take  note  1  if  ihi 
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First.  There  is  the  mining  ton,  which  should  invariably  be 
of  2,000  lbs.  ;  this  meiins,  in  other  words,  the  decimal  standard. 

Second  -  is  the  reducing  all  bullion  to  the  fine  gold  standard, 
and  publishing  returns  only  when  so  reduced.  In  this  reform  the 
Australian  Governments  might  with  advantage  take  the  lead. 

Third.  Do  away,  preferably,  with  the  troy  weights  ;iltogelbcr 
in  gold-mining.     State  all  values  in  sterling  or  dollars. 

Fourth.  When  assays  are  published,  the  width  of  the  urc 
must  always  accompjmy  its  value.  The  value  should  be  staled  in 
sterling,  not  in  troy  weight.  Directors  who  make  exaggerated 
statements  alwui  assays  at  company  meetings,  should  be  calmly 
but  firmly  removed. 

Fifth.  Our  system  of  mining  accounts  permits  of  great 
deception.  Such  things  as  capita]  account,  main  shaft  account, 
plant  and  machinery  account,  have  no  right  to  e.\ist.  In  monthly 
statements  of  profits,  the  real  profit  is  generally  exaggerated. 

Here  is  the  imaginary  monthly  statement  of  a  soundly 
managed  mine,  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  these  proposed  alterations. 
I  think  the  introduction  would  be  an  improvement  even  to  the 
Mysore. 


A  suggeslian 
for  the  Mysort 
Company. 


MYSORE    GOLI>    MINING    COMI'.WY. 

Sx.ATEMtNT      FOR      OCTOBER,      I902. 

00  Ihs. )  treated  8, 206 


Yield  of  gold 


Profit 


£ 
47.318 
1^38 

34.380 


Pe 


T  ton  s. 
'5"32 


8379 


NoTK, — Under  ihe  headiiig  '  Ex])enditure '  is  included  the  developmenl 
of  9.500  tons  of  ore,  the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  tailings  wheel,  the  purchase 
of  Tiew  filter  iiresscs,  and  the  erection  uf  two  white  miners'  bungalows.  The 
profit  of  .£34.380  is  actually  available  for  dividends. 

jriXli   A^SAVS    KOR   THE    MONTH. 

;.7oo  toot  level  .S,  driven  18  feet,  total  18  feet :  reef  41  inches.  Value  9-45.: 
^,700  foot   level   N.  driven  30   feet.  t.Hal    56  feel  :  reef   17   inches.      Value   I4'8  .'-, 
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One  of  the  worst  thinijs  of  all  in  connection  with  2[old-minin2[  The  financial 
is  the  financial  press,  with  a  very  few  honourable  exceptions.  It  is 
the  chiefest  channel  of- news  between  the  man  who  deceives,  and 
the  public  which  is  deceived ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  generally  the  paper  for  its  own  profit  lends  itself  to  what  is 
dishonest.  These  papers  are  regularly  subsidised  by  people  who 
find  them  useful.  Often,  all  that  is  required  is  a  slight  twisting  of 
facts  ;  more  rarely,  a  suppression  of  the  truth  ;  but  if  necessary  a 
series  of  downright  lies  is  resorted  to.  The  payment  of  these 
papers  is  made  as  being  payment  for  advertisements,  at  perhaps 
ten  times  the  usual  rate,  but  in  cases  the  proprietor  or  editor  will 
receive  options  on  shares  or  a  regular  cash  subsidy. 

I  imagine  there  are  few  people  realise  to  what  an  extent  this 
vicious  system  is  carried  on  in  London.  Knowing  as  I  do  the 
real  value  of  practically  every  gold  mine  in  the  world,  it  makes 
me  sick  to  see  the  way  in  which,  day  after  day,  year  after  year, 
facts  are  distorted,  bad  mines  are  proclaimed  good,  scoundrels 
are  praised,  and  lies  sown  broadcast.  Over  all  there  is  a  delicious 
optimism.  The  editor,  who  has  perhaps  that  morning  received  its  delicious 
his  subsidy,  or  taken  his  profit  on  the  option,  or  booked  a  new  °p^""*'"^- 
advertisement  at  ten  times  the  usual  rate,  is  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  his  message  to  his  dupes  is  one  of  cheer  and  good-will. 
All  mining  shares,  apparently,  are  about  to  rise,  and  keep  on 
rising  ;  every  one  is  on  the  verge  of  making  money  ;  and  it  is  a 
delightful  world  altogether. 

The  surest  way  to  purify  the  TOld-mininij  industry  would  be  '^J^*^  influence 

,        '  1  *     manager 

to  increase  the  power  of  the  manager — who  stands  for  most  of  what  and  director 

there  is  of  hard  and  capable  work  and  devotion  to  duty — and  there-  ^""^^'^'^^ 

bv  weaken  the  influence  of  the  director — who  only  too  often  stands 

for  intrigue,  incapacity,  and  the  baleful  Stock  Exchange  influence 

I  should  say,  distinctly,  that  the  manager  typifies  th^ 

of  mining,  and  the  director — especially   he  of   Lon 

side.     Of  course,  the  financial  side  of  mining  is  of  ' 

I    am   not  depreciating  it   at   all ;    nor   is  tH 

people  should  not  buy  or  sell— bull   or  bear 

content.     All    this   can    be   done   honestly. 


^  not  do. 

1 


Why  not 
regislci  mine 
managers  ? 


director  o\  ;i  mine  who  stHrts  ibis  sort  of  ^ame.  uses  inforniatiuii 
which  he  should  not  use  ;  which  he  is  paid  by  his  company  to  lurn 
to  i/s  advantage,  not  /lis  ,■  asag^ainst  the  outsider,  too,  he  is  playing 
with  loaded  dice. 

No  director  should  buy  or  sell  shares  in  his  own  company. 
To  make  up  for  this  he  should  be  paid  a  good  salary,  and  would 
have  to  take  his  work  seriously.  The  average  dummy  director 
docs  no  work.  He  is  only  a  nuisance  at  board  meetings  ;  he  talks 
drivel.  If  I  were  floating  a  mine,  I  should  like  the  Ix>ard  to  be 
composed  of  //tree  men  only,  of  mining  or  commercial  profession. 
They  would  be  well-paid — much  more  than  a  guinea  a  meeting— 
but  would  have  to  work  hard,  and  take  an  executive  interest  In  the 
mine's  affairs,  which  directors  rarely  do  at  present.  Even  with  a 
board  such  as  this — of  professionals  so  to  speak — I  would  feel 
inclined  to  raise  the  .status  of  the  manager,  so  that  his  decision 
should  weigh  equally  with  that  of  any  member  of  the  board.  How 
much  more  so  is  this  necessary  when  we  see  the  affairs  of  great 
mines  handed  over  to  the  mercies  of  retired  generals,  lords,  and 
the  others  of  the  species. 

I  again  make  the  statement  that  the  manager  of  a  gold  mine 
is  of  more  importance  in  its  success  or  failure  than  all  the  directors 
put  together.  His  first  qualification  in  my  eyes  is  not  brilliance, 
nor  a  great  name — but  simply  honesty.  It  was  a  shock  to  me, 
when  the  West  Australian  intrigues  came  to  light,  to  find  that  the 
managers  of  some  of  the  biggest  mines  there  were  scoundrels.  It 
is  hardly  an  excuse  for  them  that  individual  directors  had  joined 
in  the  swindling.  But  I  am  quite  .sure  that  on  the  whole  the 
influence  of  the  managers  is  for  good — for  more  good  than  the 
inriuence  of  the  directors.  Why  are  mine  managers  not  registered. 
like  pilots,  or  doctors,  or  officers  of  a  regiment?  If  the  pilot  runs 
his  vessel  on  the  rocks,  or  the  doctor  writes  a  wrong  prescription. 
or  the  officer  insults  his  superior — ^he  is  compelled  to  face  an 
enquiry,  and  the  restraining  influence  is  a  wholesome  one;  but  the 
mine  manager  who  swindles — with  or  without  his  director's 
knowledge,  is  only  dismissed  or  asked  to  resign.  No  one 
criticises  him  severely,  and   ne.xt  year  he  is  probably  managing  a 
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mine  somewhere  else.     Would  not  a  severer  standard  of  rig^ht  and  -^."'^  """t 

^  directors  ? 

wrong — the  censure  of  his  fellow-managers — be  an  advantage  in 
his  profession  } 

Why  are  not  directot'S  registered ;  and  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  follow  a  higher  code  of  financial  morality } 
This  is  rather  a  vast  question,  but,  seriously,  why  not  have 
Government  registered  or  professional  directors.'*  A  man  of 
this  standing,  with  mining  and  financial  knowledge  at  his  fingers 
ends,  bringing  with  him  the  assurance  that  the  company's  affairs 
would  be  above  suspicion,  would  be  not  such  a  bad  asset  to  a 
mine.  Supposing  there  were  such  men — officially  licensed,  knowing  The  Govern- 
their  business  thoroughly — who  would  prevent  the  publication  of  director, 
false  news,  or  the  suppression  of  real  news,  -in  a  word,  who  would 
introduce  and  insist  on  honesty — would  their  services,  even  at 
^500  a  year  for  each  mine,  not  be  in  great  request  .**  I  think 
they  would. 

A  certain  shareholder  once  attended  the  first  meeting  of  a 
gold-mining  company.  The  chairman,  who  was  also  the  vendor 
of  the  mine,  owned  all  the  shares  except  those  the  public  had 
subscribed  for.  He  was  supreme  in  control  and  had  nominated 
his  own  creatures  to  the  other  six  scats  on  the  board.  He  made 
the  following  speech  : — 
*  Ladies  and  gentlemen  : 

*This  is   only   a  statutory  meeting:  called  to  comply  with  the  a  meeting; 

.  .  .  descrilied  at 

legal  regulations,  so  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  speech,  which  are 
Next  July  you  will  be  called  together  for  the  first  regular  yearly  hapiK^li*^^^^^^ 
meeting.  Then  will  be  put  before  you  all  facts  relating  to  the 
development  of  your  mine.  I  think  I  may  assure  you,  from  what 
we  already  know,  that  these  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  us  all. 
(This  was  a  lie,  as  there  was  no  favourable  news  from  the  minr. 
but  several  of  the  dummy  directors  said  *'  Hear,  hear.") 

*  You  will  notice  that  our  sharers  are  already  (|U()iinl  at  a 
premium  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  I  may  tell  xou,  in  contidence. 
that  yesterday  a  broker  came  to  me  and  offered  me  i  above 
the  market  quotation  for  2,000  shares,  hut  I  would  not  sell  them.' 
(Loud  clapping   of  hands,  and   a  buzz  of  pleased  excitement  from 


» 

I 


the  body  of  the  hall.  Here  wta-e  more  lies.  Every  share  in  t 
ci^mpam'.  cxctpt  ihiHC  mb«cribed  for  at  par,  was  K'in;^  at  that 
moment  tn  the  chairman'^  safe  He  himself  matle  the  nf)min;ii 
ta[»e  rjuotatinn  ever)-  day.  and  it  wa.s  his  oaw  ofvler,  given  through 
another,  that  ihc  brnkcr  was  tr\iny  to  (ill,) 

'  Now.  let  tne  rwid  jou  a  report  which  arrived  yeaerday  fnim 
our  manager  at  the  tninc.  He  says—"  Have  driven  94  feet  along 
reef  at  50  frKjt  level.  The  reef  is  a  well-defined  IxKly,"  and  in 
givinjj  a  list  of  the  assays,  taken  every  fi  ve  feet,  our  manager  shows 
values  of  t  oz.  iS  dwi.s.  and  2  oz.  6  dwis.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  (in  ore  yielding  2  oz.  6  dwts.  j  r  ton.  we  may  look  forward  to 
immense  profits  In  the  near  future.  (Loud  applause — a  director, 
genuinely  impressed,  ix^ins  mal  ;  calculations  with  a  pencil  and 
paper.  But  the  chairman  had  c:  fully  omitted  to  aive  the  whole 
list  of  assjtys  sent  by  the  iiianaL'  r~j8  of  them.  These,  even 
includinc  the  two  high  ones  csj  ly  picked  out  by  the  chairman.  I 

only  aivragcd  6  dwts,-an  unfiayable  value.)  j 

'Only  yesterday  we  received  a  cablejjram  from  the  manaj^ier, 
reading  :  "  Have  cut  reef  at  100  foot  level.  Assay  value  16  dwis."' 
(Applause.)  Here  he  again  omitted  to  state  that  the  cable  included 
the  additional  words  "  width  five  inches,"  which  showed  it  to  be 
practically  valueless.  Ac  this  point,  the  secretary,  knowing  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cable,  almost  started  up  to  contradict  the 
chairman,  but  in  time  remembered  that  he  had  to  support  a 
widowed  mother,  so  sat  down  again. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen.'  the  chairman  continued,  '  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  prevailed  on  the  distinguishetl 
group  of  men  you  see  on  this  platform  to  join  our  company  as 
directors.  (Cheers.)  These  gentlemen  in  their  public  capacities 
arc  -so  well  known  to  you  all  that  1  feel  they  need  no  introduction  ; 
but  to  emphasize  to  you  in  what  good  hands  the  destinies  of  our 
mine  now  are,  1  will  merely  say  that  your  lx)ard  includes  an  earl,  a 
privy  councillor,  an  M.l'.,  a  general,  and  a  colonial  governor. 
(,\pplause.)  Amid  such  a  galaxy  of  talent,  1  feel  that  1  have 
already  said  far  more  than  I  ought,  and  1  will  now  merely  put  the 
formal    proposals  to   the  meeting.'     (Loud    clapping.)     The  Earl 
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was  about  to  rise  to  second  the  motion,  when  the  certain  share- 
holder we  have  taken  notice  of  stood  up. 

He  said :  *  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  put  this  motion  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  or  two.  I  am  a  mining  man  by  profession.  I 
have  mined  all  my  life.  I  know  the  district  where  your  mine  is  — 
I  am  not  a  shareholder  myself,  but  am  here  with  power  of  attorney 
of  a  friend  who  is  a  shareholder.  I  do  not  believe  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  country  that  the  reef  is  so  rich  as  you  have 
represented  it.  You  read  out  only  two  of  the  assays.  May  I 
ask  you  what  the  others  were  ?  Another  thing.  I  know  the 
manager,  who  is  a  most  cautious  and  conservative  man.  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  give  you  the  figures  you  have  used,  without  any 
other  smaller  figures  as  well.  Now  let  me  go  further.  You 
congratulate  us  on  the  directors  you  have  nominated.  I  propose 
that  we  do  not  accept  these  men,  but  choose  our  own  directors. 
(Cries  of  **  Shame.")  Why  should  these  men  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  destinies  of  this  mine.'*  They  are  all  utterly  ignorant  of  business, 
especially    of  mining    business.       The    Earl    is    an    undischarged 

bankrupt;    so  is  your   Privy  Councillor.     General is  over 

70  years  old,  and  is  almost  entirely  deaf.      Mr. was  kicked 

off  the  board  of  a  mine  last  year  for  taking  secret  commissions.  In 
any  case  all  these  men — for  I  have  looked  up  their  records 
carefully — are  on  so  many  other  boards  that  they  cannot  possibly 
give  proper  attention  to  the  affairs  of  our  company.  Now  (turning 
round),  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose  that  we  throw  out  the 
motion  under  consideration,  and  that  we  insist  on  all  the  directors 
resigning  ;  and  that  we  turn  to  here  and  elect  our  own  directors.' 

There  was  a  moment's  breathless  excitement.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do.  And  then,  because  we  are  a  nation  of  snobs,  someone 
hissed,  and  soon  they  were  all  hissing.  A  Lon/  had  been 
spoken  of  in  that  way,  and  titled  people!  Would  the 
people  who  had  listened  to  this  perhaps  hv.  looked  on  coldly 
by  society.'*  It  was  a  most  awkward  situation!  Here  was 
at  last  a  chance  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  plucky  man,  and  do 
something  to  set  a  memorable  example  in  the  world  of  mininiL; 
companies.     Several  people  in  the  crowd  saw   it.      Hut  they  saw . 


3«o 

t(K],  that  the  opportunitv  |m^l^^  aiaoac 
flcandaliiicd  shareholders  were  tAea 
Several  of  the  dJrccion  made  ^^acEM  i 

spoke  in  p'tyi"};  tones  of  the  ■na.  i 
carrit'tl  with  acclamation. 

The  man  had  disappeared :  as  he  wcai  aa  be  muttered  lo 
himsirlf;    ■Thirty  million.  Cariylc  aid.  fatf  there's  a  damned  lot 

more  now.' 

I-or  a  few  minutes  after  the  maih%  ibe  duirman  and 
directors  were  busily  enga;;ed  speaking  hi  the  npxicrs  of  some 

fmancial  p;ipers  who  had  lingered  behindL 

About  an  hour  after  this  the  chatnnn  ai  in  his  ofBcc: 
with    him    was    the    Karl.       In    the   ante<haflnber  sat  ibc  Privy 

Councillor  and  the  Colonial  Govcnwr.      *  Mr    ."   said   the 

Karl,  '  I  hope  you  will  let  mc  cxcrdsc  thai  opciaa  on  the 
2,000  shares.  It  will  be  a  thousand  pounds  pfx>m.  and  unless  I 
m^t  Nonit?  money  soon  I'm  done  for.  I've  done  a  lot  for  you,  tiw. 
Hy  (lodi  I'vL*  lied  till  I'm  sick  over  these  beastly  minea'  'You 
fool'  was  the  re|)ly.  '  Do  you  think  I'm  goin^  m  give  you  an 
option  on  shares,  and  buy  them  back  from  you  at  ten  shillings 
pnitit.  ^'lnl  know  there  is  no  real  market  for  the  slock,  and  you 
calmU  lome  and  ask  nie  to  give  you  another  thousand  pounds. 
I    cjiiiiioi  sec  you  ;iny  more  to-day.     Send  in  the  Governor.' 

I.cl  lis  n<iw  put  the  case  for  dishonesty  in  mining.  Why. 
sorni'oni'  may  ask.  should  not  the  man  of  ability,  who  has  the 
means  ol  gciting  secret,  valuable  financial  mining  information,  not 
work  tor  his  own  hand  .*  In  all  paths  of  life  the  strong,  able  man 
who  knows  things  oinie  to  the  top.  and  the  weak  and  foolish 
K,.  ,l„«„, 

II  is  evolmion  simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest — although  the 
Weak  ;iiul  tnniish  who  lose  their  money,  cannot  be  expected  to  see 
ihal  hghi.  And  then,  again,  the  millionaire,  the  promoter. 
g  world,  is  not  always  acting  dishonestly. 
cases  may  be  perfectly  legitimate ;  his 
others  inhuman,  may  be  the  only  course 
e   lias  even  to  deliberatelv  lie  or  deceive. 


the    insider 
This    seere. 

in    llu 

mil) 
man\ 

tiiiauce  whi( 
open    at    llu 

i, ,,,,,, 

■ars  I 
If 

■At    '\     ■  ^ 
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who  knows  but  that  we  might  do  the  same  if  we  were  in  a  like 
position  ?  Ever,  underlying  it  all,  is  the  idea  of  evolution — natural 
selection.  The  battle  is  to  the  strong.  It  is  the  able  man's  destiny 
to  come  out  on  the  top.  Perhaps  his  methods  were  destined  also. 
In  the  light  of  evolution  perhaps  this  man  is  as  moral  as  his  less- 
gifted  fellows.  Why,  too,  should  the  newspaper  proprietor  not  The  case  for 
make  all  the  money  >^r  can  .-^  He  does  not  know  anything  about  propHcior*^^ 
mines,  or  that  the  facts  he  prints  are  not  facts  at  all.  If  the 
mining  promoter  pays  him  largely,  does  not  he  in  turn  benefit 
the  promoter  largely.*^  People  know  that  the  press  is  not  infallible  ; 
mistakes  are  liable  to  creep  in.  The  man  who  pays  a  penny,  or 
sixpence,  for  his  paper,  gets  at  least  interesting  reading  for  his 
money.  If  the  proprietor  did  not  get  lots  of  advertisements,  and 
perhaps  even  subsidies,  he  could  not  afford  to  run  the  paper  at  all. 
It  would  run  at  a  loss  and  would  have  to  be  stopped.  Surely  the 
public  wants  a  paper,  even  if  not  always  giving  absolute  facts — 
rather  than  no  paper  at  all.  So  you  see  his  case  is  quite  a  strong 
one. 

And  then,  again,  take  the  director's  position.  It  is  an  under-  The  case  for 
stood  thing  that  directors  are  in  the  way  of  getting  valuable 
information.  The  world  tacitly  admits  that  this  information  may 
be  made  private  use  of.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  A  director's 
position  is,  therefore,  a  valuable  one.  Rich  and  powerful  men  covet 
these  positions,  and  of  course  get  them.  It  is  again  the  able  man, 
— the  strong  personality  naturally  evolving  himself.  He,  with  his 
brains,  is  not  going  to  sit  there  for  a  guinea  a  week.  The 
unimportant  shareholders  should  only  be  too  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  talents.  They  are  fools  to  think  he  is  there  only  in 
/Aeir  interest. 

The  casuist  could  strent^fthen  this  ar<rument  verv  much.      lie  The  arg 

.  '^  ^  "  further 

would  point  out  to  you,  which  you  could  not  deny,  that  th(,Te  is  a  sircnpt* 
strong  natural  optimism  in  all  of  us  where  a  mine  is  concerned. 
How    do    we    know    that    these    big    mining    m(*n    arc    so    often 
dishonest?      They    are    human    like    othcTs.       Ma\     thc\     not    he 
deceived  over  a  mine  like  others,  too?     .Airain,  whv  should  these  , 
men  always  be  considering  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  the  small 
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shareholders  ?  It  is  well  known  that  all  these  latter  g^o  Into  mining 
only  to  gamble.  They  do  not  care  a  hang  about  the  mine's  value; 
all  they  want  is  an  inordinate  profit  over  a  short  period.  Have 
they,  too,  not  had  a  hundred  lessons  and  warnings  ?  But  did  these 
ever  do  them  any  good  ?  Each  year  sees  a  new  crop  of  gullible 
and  greedy  fools  come  forward — "  If  you  do  [lot  get  out  of  my  way 
I  shall  do  you  a  financial  injury,'  says  the  big,  able  man  to  them. 
But  they  never  heed  ;  they  press  on.  and  surely  enough  they  get 
the  injury.  And  then  another  host  is  seen  pressing  forward  in  the 
distance,  and  it  all  begins  again.  So  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  director. 

Let  us  analyse  a  particular  case  where  directors,  who  are 
[jrobably  ;dso  rich  men,  might  be  accused  of  acting  dishonestly, 
and  yet  might  be  wrongly  accused. 

At  a  board  meeting  a  report  is  read  from  the  manager  at  the 
mine.      In  it  he  says  this — 

'  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  main  shaft,  which  was  being 
sunk  on  the  reef,  encountered  a  fault  at  584  feet.  The  shaft  is 
now  sunk  12  feet  in  this  fault  or  dyke  rock,  with  no  reappearance 
of  the  reef.' 

This  is  quite  an  ordinary  occurrence  in  gold-mining.  It  might 
be  that  the  lost  reef  would  be  picked  up  again  a  few  feet  deeper. 
only  slightly  displaced  by  the  fault,  or  it  might  be  that  the  reef  had 
been  cut  off  altogether  and  would  never  be  again  found. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  believes  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
reef  is  lost  entirely  ;  and  he  proposes  that  the  contents  of  the  report 
be  at  once  given  to  the  shareholders. 

Another  director,  and  a  very  large  shareholder,  opposes  this 
proposal.  He  points  out  that  the  reef  is  probably  only  displaced, 
not  lost,  and  that  its  recovery  is  only  a  matter  of  weeks. 
He  shows  that  the  publication  of  the  report  would  cause  a  big 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  shares ;  that  many  nervous  holders 
would  sell  out  at  the  lowest  point ;  that  immediately  after  this  the 
reef  might  be  found  again  :  that  the  shares  would  then  bound  up  to 
nearly  their  old  price  ;  and  that  the  directors  would  promptly  be 
accused    of    rigging    the    market.     This    is    a    perfectly    logical 
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argument,  and  eventually  the  board  decides  to  adopt  it.  The 
report  is,  therefore,  not  published.  But  this  director  and  large 
shareholder,  who  advanced  good  and  honest  reasons  against  the 
giving  of  this  information  to  the  public,  holds  the  private  view  that 
the  reef  probably  is  lost.  In  any  case  the  presence  of  this  fault 
comes  as  a  shock  to  him,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  mine.  His  own  shares  at  the  then  market  value  are  worth 
^60,000.  He  had  thought  them  worth  that;  but  now  it  is  a  toss  up; 
they  may  be  worth  barely  ;^6,ooo.  Why  should  he,  he  argues, 
stand  by  and  watch  them  fall  away  to  nothing,  while  if  he  only  acts 
promptly  he  can  turn  all  or  most  of  them  into  hard  cash.  He 
is  63  years  old.  He  may  die.  Ought  he  not  to  consider  the 
future  for  his  wife  and  family.  Their  welfare  comes  first  before 
that  of  strangers.     And  so  he  sells  his  shares. 

The  other  directors,  probably  after  a  similar  mental  review  of  the  The  solution 
position,  also  quietly  begin  selling.  After  two  years  exploring  for  problem. 
the  lost  reef  the  search  is  abandoned,  and  the  shares  fall  to  almost 
nothing.  In  the  meantime  people  accuse  the  directors  of 
dishonesty,  and  there  is  no  end  of  a  row.  Well,  perhaps  they 
were  dishonest,  but  their  accusers,  if  placed  in  the  same  position, 
would  no  doubt  have  done  exactly  what  they  did. 

Once,  at  a  board  meeting  in  Johannesburg,  some  very  bad  The  director 
news  about  their  mine  was  announced  to  the  directors.  A  tew  well. 
moments  later  one  of  the  directors  was  taken  with  terrible  internal 
pains.  Muttering  hoarsely  the  word  '  brandy,'  he  rose,  and 
staggered  to  the  door.  But  the  chairman  rose  up  like  a  flash  and 
reached  the  door  first.  He  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  '  No  you  don't  my  friend,'  said  he  to  the  suddenly 
recovered  and  astonished  man  ;  and  then,  in  a  firm  voice,  tapping 
the  damaging  report  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  '  we  zvill  all  reach 
the  Stock  Exchange  together! 

The  moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that,  from  the  shareholders' 
point  of  view  the  director  is  a  scoundrel,  and  from  the  directors' 
point  of  view  the  shareholder  is  a  fool.  Let  God  choose  between 
them !  Personally,  the  only  advice  I  can  give,  is — *  Do  not  buy 
mining  shares — unless  you  can  make  a  certain  profit  on  them  ! ' 
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gel  richer  in 
depth — Ihey 
get  jmortT. 


Ql'ite  a  number  of  people  have  said  lo  me,  'You  are  far  loo  i 
sweeping  in  your  judgment  of  mines.  Speculation  in  gold  shares  I 
is  not  such  a  risky  thing  as  you  show  it  to  be.' 

Some  of  these  people  have  never  seen  a  mine.  The  rest, 
jierhaps,  have  not  the  responsibility  of  advising  ]>eople  when  to 
buy  or  sell. 

I  have  seen  too  many  mines  go  wrong.  I  know  of  so  many 
hundreds— capitalised  in  the  market  at  big  values — -that  have  no 
real  value  at  all.  I  see  the  thousands  of  sharks^with  their 
organisation  of  deception— waiting  in  London  for  the  unwary. 
My  illusions  are  gone  :  1  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
pessimistic  side  of  a  mining  question  is  the  right  one. 

The  one  thing  i  want  to  show  clearly  is  this— mines  do  not 
get  richer  in  depth  ;  they  get  poorer !  A  richer  patch  of  ore  may 
be  found  here  and  there  in  the  deei>er  workings  of  a  mine  :  such 
a  phenomenon  is  an  exception  to  the  almost  invariable  rule. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  each  level  shows  a  steady  falling 
off  in  value  from  the  one  above  it.  But  the  first  five  hundred  feet 
of  a  mine  will  be  richer  than  the  .second,  the  second  richer 
than  the  third,  the  third  richer  than  the'  fourth.  Few  payable  ore 
bodies  go  down  so  deep  as  this.  I  have  noticed  that  many  mines 
get  into  unpayable  ore  at  about  200  feet  deep.  Another  depth 
that  mines  often  go  wrong,  is  about  800  feet,  but,  naturally,  there  is 
no  law  to  guide  one's  judgment.  We  can  only  surmise  as  to  how 
rcch  were  themselves  formed.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  metals 
in  them  were  deposited  from  solutions,  or  vapours,  which  percolated 
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these  cracks  and  fissures  at  perhaps  a  much  later  period.  In  some 
lodes  the  solutions  seem  to  have  come  from  above,  but  more 
often  they  seem  to  have  come  from  below. 

A  person  without  knowledge  of  mines  may  say — '  But  if  the  The  reason 
solutions  came  from  below,  surely  they  would  have  deposited  their  Reiiing  ixwrci 
metal  contents  all    the   way   up,   and  the  mine  would,  therefore,  "^**^^^^  • 
instead  of  getting  poorer,  become  even  richer  in  depth.' 

The  probable  answer  to  this  is  that  the  metal-carrying  solutions 
were  under  too  great  pressure,  and  heat,  to  deposit  their  contents.  It 
was  only  when  they  had  been  forced  up  to  near  the  surface — where 
the  rock  was  cooler,  and  where,  perhaps,  they  even  encountered 
colder  air— that  the  pressure  was  sufficiently  relaxed,  and  the 
temperature  sufficiently  lowered  to  allow  of  a  deposition  of  metals. 

That,  then,  is  the  reason  why  a  mine  is  richest  near  the 
surface,  and  gets  poorer  the  deeper  it  is  explored. 

There  are  a  few  wonderful  gold  ore  chutes  in  the  world,  that  Examples  of 

I  «  111*1  1  1*   •  •  exceptional 

last  down  to  great  depths,  despite  the  natural  conditions  against  chutes  of  gold 
such  a  thing.     But  even  in  these  one  can  see  the  gradual  falling  '"^' 
off  in  value. 

The  main  chute  in  the  Mysore  is  such.     It  is  now  exploited  Mysore. 
to  2,500  feet.     At  that  depth  the  reef  is  still  a  fine  regular  body, 
but    there  is  a  gradual    falling   off    in    value    as  compared    with 
shallower  points. 

The    Brilliant  and    Day    Dawn   chutes  at    Charters   Towers  Brilliant  and 

'  Day  Dawn. 

have  carried  payable  ore  to  below  2,000  feet.  But  they,  too,  are 
beginning  to  show  a  gradual  falling  off. 

The    Bendigo    saddle    reefs    were    often    payable    down    to  B^ndigo. 
2,000  feet.     Below  that  only  one  here  and  there  was  any  good.      I 
inspected  one  of  these  at  a  vertical  depth  of  3,550  feet,  but  at  that 
point  it  was  quite  barren. 

In  Colorado,  at  the  Smuggler  Union  mine,  there  is  an  ore 
chute  payable  for  probably  2,500  feet  deep  ;  but  at  that  point  the 
value  shows  a  bare  profit. 

Of  course  the  greatest  gold  ore  chutes  in  the  world  arc  those 
at  Johannesburg.       Others  are  insignificant  beside  them.       Here  <» 
payable  ore  has  already  been  proved  to  nearly  3,000  feet  \crtical  — 


f  W&K  Ak  ^  Raod  banket  retfc 
gikod  down  tu  a 


^  arf  cai;  pMraUe  ore  to  1^100 
of  lias  booL 
aoi  word 
Am.  have  pud  wdl  or 


M.  650  feet  is 
iaifce  bonuBi:  Okk  ha.  Sat 


AM^ti^  j'lil    lu,  ^M»«  Kj^ogifie  ve  poorer  in  dcfuh 

«  Aw  iffs  kwck.  aad  ife  ore  cfauces  have  coutraded 

W^  A^H  kwv  g^c  wiuMg  Minipfiiifr. 

Of  ^itii^^^Y  ^Ms  «  oAer  pvts  of  the  ccJom*,  Eaa 

L'm^  ^d  l^^  ShMCTi  are  gracluaily  giving  ■">  in 


:  B-^; 


3«  art:  vet  realty  deep,  but  the  failures  even 
i_r3eT»Xi~-     In  ihe  Transvaal,  amonf^  quartz 
-ic:oe  pz'-jf  in  the  boaom,  and  at  the  Rand 
.rii  =r/->w  a  falling  off  in  avera^'e  value. 
I'^i  mine.  -St.  John  del  Rev.  is  poor  in  the 


Ir.  \'-:z-:z^^'^  ::-.-  E:  Caliao.  one  of  the  best  of  gold  mines,  is 
now  w.  .rk^  ■■_!. 

In  Calif  ..mia  the  mine*  on  the  Mother  lode  have  got  poorer 
.iH'-i  (>"<rer.  .A:  no  ;;reat  average  depth  the  value  of  j^old 
reC'vered  Is  now  rtol  more  than  $3  a  ton. 

Ill  Cuioratl^j.  the  Stration's  Independence  has  gone  wrong  in 
depth. 

The  original  Tomlxiv  reef,  loo,  is  unpayable  in  the  bottom. 

In  .Miintan;i,  the  Monuina  mine  was  developed  to  1.600  feet. 
but  Ih-Ii'«    i.l»«.'  lect  there  was  no  payable  ore. 
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In  Mexico  the  Grand  Central  reef  was  cut  out  altoj^ether  in  Mexico. 
depth,  and  is  now  worked  out. 

In  British  Columbia  the  War  Eajj^le,  Le  Roi,  and  Centre  Star  ^^nu.h 

.  0)liiml>ia. 

lodes  have  jjot  poorer  in  depth. 

The  mines  I  have  noted  are,  or  were,  big  profit-earn  in  j(  mines. 
I  could  mention  many  more.  Of  poorer  mines  that  have  failed 
at  shallow  depths,  I  could  easily  mention  some  hundreds. 

In  the  face  of-  this  evidence,  furnished  by  the  mines  of  the  why  do 

'  people  say 

whole    world,    why  does    the    company    promoter,    the    dummy  that  mines 
director,  and  the  subsidised  newspaper  ji^ravely  assure  us  that  mines  poorer  in 
improve  in  depth  ?    Investors  mus/  get  rid  of  this  idea.    Speculators    *^p^ 
may  do  as  they  please. 

When  the   investor  or  speculator  understands  the  nature  of  The  nature  of 

.  .    .  ,      ,  .  ^   .        .    .  an  ore  chute. 

an  ore  chute,  its  capriciousness,  and  the  certainty  of  it  giving  out 
eventually — possibly  at  a  much  shallower  point  than  i,ooo  feet-- 
he  has  learned  the  one  great  fact  about  gold-mining  that  he  ought 
to  know. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  act  on  this  knowledge. 

He  is  soon  brought  face  to   face    with    the    opportunity    for  Theattemi)t 
applying  it.     The  promoter,  the  director,    the    newspaper   editor  people  as  to  a 
says  to  him  in  alluring  tones,  '  Here  is  a  new  mine  which  is  going  to  """*^'»  ^•'^'"<^- 
pay     10%    a   year.       It    is    getting    richer    in    depth.       It    will 
probably    have   a   life   of   many  years,  and    later  on  increase  its 
stamping  power.       In  these  days    io%  is  a  splendid  interest  on 
money.     There  is  two  years'  ore  in  sight.     You  should  buy  these 
shares  at  par.' 

Many  people  jump  at  an  investment  of  this  sort.  They  buy  ;>o7o 
the  shares  at  par,  receive  perhaps  is.  or  2s.  in  dividends,  and 
then  discover  that  the  payable  ore  is  worked  out  and  the  mine 
finished.  For  the  probability  of  getting  io%  Intercast  for,  perhaps. 
two  years,  they  take  the  risk  of  thc!  mine  being  able  to 
produce  payable  ore  for  another  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  pay  them 
back  their  monev.  But  from  what  we  have  seen  there  is  rxcrx 
chance  that  long  before  that  the  ore  chutes  will  ha\e  iL;i\c'n  out. 

To  make  a  share  reallv  worth  lHivini»".  there  should  hv  ore  in   'i'>^'^>-  , 
sight  that  will  yield  a  profit  not  much  less  than  the  inarkc^t  \aluation  pt  tin.. 
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tntermi  from 
tUiiit  iiiinea 
And  other 

conlniAe'l. 


tccDmiuendeil 
in  tint  edition. 


of  the  mine.  liut  there  never  is.  ur  very  seldom,  and  that  is  why 
nearly  all  «iold  shares  stand  far  above  their  real  intrinsic  value. 

]*'or  the  same  reason,  that  is  why  the  best  Witwatersrand 
mines  are  so  much  better  than  other  yold  mines.  They  have 
aciiially  got  ore  in  sij^ht  that  will  pay  back  the  market  valuation  of 
the  mine,  with  interest  in  addition.  These  mines,  as  a  group,  are 
out  and  away  better  than  anythinjj  else.  Between  these  mines 
and  the  ordinary  Rhode sian.  Australasian,  or  American  ^old 
mine,  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference. 

In  the  best  Rand  mines  the  investor  who  can  purchase  on  a 
basis  thai  will  give  him  lo^ — ^ after  allowing  for  redemption 
of  capital — is  doing  well  indeed  ;  but  to  be  satisfied  with 
10%  in  the  average  good  mine  elsewhere — unless  the  ore 
is  actually  in  sight — is  not  good  business  at  all,  but  only 
speculation.  He  needs,  in  this  case,  far  more  than  io% — to 
make  up  for  the  risk, 

in  the  first  edition — at  the  niarket  prices  of  March  25th.  1899— 
I  gave  a  list  of  20  mines  which  1  thought  were  the  best  investments 
and  speculations  at  that  lime.  I  reprint  this  list — for  the  purpose 
of  reference — and  give  some  comments  on  the  recent  careers 
of  these  mines. 
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Name  of  Mine. 


Waihi 


Mount  Morgan  . . . 


Brilliant  St.  George 


Associated 


Great  Boulder 


Kalgurli  .. 


Sons  of  Gwalia 


Le  Roi   ... 


Ymir 


Progress,  N.Z. 
Village  Deep 


Robinson  Central  Deep 


Selukwe  ... 

N  igel 

Ooregum  (Pref.) 

Champion  Reef 

Mysore   ... 

Wemmer 

Globe  and  Phcenix 

Rose  Deep 


Price  at 
25/3  1899. 


£^ 


5i 

3i 
6 


Remarks. 


si 


Ij 


6i 
3I 


2' 


3i 
4l 


I2i 


9i 


Shares  went  to  12^.  Capital  now  increased.  Divi- 
dends since  paid  about  20  -  per  share.  Mine 
continues  to  look  well. 

lias  since  paid  about  18-  a  share  dividends.  Ore  in 
sight  for  many  years.     Present  price  £4. 

Has  since  paid  al)out  34-  a  share  in  dividends.  Mine 
is  looking  moderately  well.     Present  price  33  - 

Shares  rose  to  £14^^  l)ecause  of  lying  official  re|X)rts. 
Present  price  £2.     Mine  is  looking  l)ad. 

Shares  went  to  ij.  Present  price  £1.  Has  since 
paid  about  5  -  in  dividends.  Mine  continues  to 
open  up  well. 

Shares  went  to  14.  Present  price  4.  Has  pnid  26 
dividend.     Mine  only  looks  moderately  well. 

Shares  went  to  6.  Now  i}.  Has  since  paid  4  -  in 
dividends.     Mine  looks  fairly  well. 

Shares  went  to  9.  Now  3J.  .Mine  is  not  looking 
well. 

Present  price  I  J.  Has  since  paid  about  5  -  in 
dividends.     Mine  looks  moderately  well. 

Shares  went  to  ij.  Has  since  paid  about  6  -  in 
dividends.     Mine  is  looking  only  moderately  well. 

Present  price  6J.  A  deep  level  mine.  Work  not 
vet  commenced. 

Present  price  4 J.  A  deep  level  mine.  Work  not 
yet  commenced. 

Shares  went  to  £^.  Present  price  2J.  Mine  looks 
well,  but  no  riividends  paid  yet. 

Present  price  3}.     Mine  looks  well. 

Shares  went  to  5J.  Dividends  since  paid  al>out 
10  -  a  share.     .Mine  looks  well. 

Present  price  5J.  Dividends  since  paid  al)Out  25  -  a 
share.     Mine  looks  well. 

Present  price  6J.  Dividends  since  paid  about  25  - 
Mine  looks  moderately  well. 

Present  price  14 {.  Larye  Mini  «>f  raNh  in  hand. 
Mine    looks   well. 

W^ent  to  £6.  Present  \n\cc  4'^.  I'ai<l  10  ■  in  «ii\i 
dends.     Mine  looks  niodcratcl\    well. 

Present  price   10.     Mine  looks  well. 


Results  from 
these  to  date. 


.\.\ 
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'I'd  have  Ixiiight  some  of  each  nf  these  shares  in  March. 
1899,  and  10  have  held  thcni  tu  the  present  would  have 
yielded  ;i  profit.  If  they  had  been  sold  out  at  about  the  hijjhesi 
prices  reached,  the  profit  would  have  been  a  large  one.  This  list 
may  now  be  taken  as  cancelled. 

For  the  future,  if  deliberately  advising  the  purchase  uf  any 
shares,  I    wish   to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  best  Rand  shares 


ke«.n>. 

divided  into  ,     „       , 

ihebcjiRand  and  all  others, 


These  Hand  shares  that  I  shall  mention  are  eeftainlics.  But 
y  only  yield  interest.  There  is  little  speculative  value  about 
:in. 

A  list  of  these  shares,  and  the  prices  I  believe  them  to 
worth   (as  at  the   betjinning  nf   1902),   are  as  follows: 


lionnn/a 

£<• 

Jubilee 

£n 

Crown  Reef 

•5i 

M.y  Consolidaled 

.Si 

Durban  Roodepoon 

5i 

Primrose     

5l 

Ferrcira       

M 

Kobinson     ... 

10 

(Leiden  huis  VxXMc 

si 

Salisbury     

Si 

Heriot 

8 

Treasury 

b 

Henry  Nourse 

,oi 

Wemmer     

Mi 

I 


These  are  the  safest  mining  investments  in  the  world.  If  the 
investor  will  take  as  interest  5^  on  his  outlay,  and  set  the  rest 
aside  for  redemption  of  capital,  he  will  most  surely  come  out  well 
in  the  end. 

Many  of  the  other  Rand  mines  are  quite  good  ;  but  the 
shares  of  these  nearly  always  stand  above  their  true  value.  In 
course  of  time  some  of  these,  when  more  fully  developed,  may 
be  found  to  rank  In  soundness  with  those  already  named.  Of 
these  mines,  I  consider  Meyer  and  Charlton  worth  buying  to  hold 
at  ^6,  and  Village  Deep  at  £"}.  Robinson  Central  Deep  at  £^\- 
and  \'an  Ryn  at  £t,  worth  buying  to  take  a  profit  on.  The 
Nigel  mine,  at  Heidelberg,  I  consider  has  as  good  prospects  as 
any  of  these  second  class  Rand  mines.  The  shares  of  this  nunc 
are  worth  more  than  the  present  price  of  ^^i. 

Here  is  a  list  of  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  world  thu  ! 
think  are   now   worth   buying   into,  at  about  the  prices  mentioned. 
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These  are  some  of  the  best  or  most  promisiniif  gold-mines  outside  There  arc 

other  cofxl 

of   the   Rand.     The   shares  of    some  of  these  mines  — because  of  mines,  the 

I  r  •  •     1  1  1  \        c        shares  of 

the    amount    of    ore    m    sight — are    ahnost    good    enough    tor  which,  on  ore 
investments.     But  as  such   I  do  not  put  them  forward.     I  say  to  iTkei>Mo  nV-. 
the  purchaser  *  the  shares  of  these  mines  are  likely,  sooner  or  later, 
to  go  up.      If  you  buy  now,  take  a  profit.      Do  not  hold  them 
permanently ;     if   you    sell,   and    the    shares    fall    to    the    original 
price,  buy  in  again.' 

These  are  the  mines  : — 


El  Oro         30/- 

Tomboy        ...         ...  40/- 

Montana        ...          ...  3/6 

Consolidated  Mercur  $1*50 


Waihi ... 
Great  Boulder 
Brilliant  Central 


5i 

20/- 

3j 


A  list  of  these. 


For  well-located  mines,  likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  a  fmai 
course    of  time,   the   speculator  should    buy,    and    lay    away,    the  ^^^"'"^* 
shares    of    Bonnie    Dundee,    Goldfields   of    Mysore,    and    Waihi 
Grand  Junction.     These  are  speculations,  but  they  are  based  on 
strong  probabilities. 

Buy  when  the  market  is  weak.  Sell  when  it  is  strong. 
Remember  that  ore  chutes  always  give  out  sooner  or  later. 
Remember  that  in  any  mining  question  the  pessimistic  side  is 
right  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Do  not  gamble  in  rubbish.  Buy 
rather  the  best  Rand  stocks,  or  tho.se  in  the  above  list.  On  these 
lines  a  careful  speculator  will  probably  come  out  on  the  right  side 
in  the  long  run. 
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INDEX. 

NOTK.— r//c  mines  insfiec 

eii  undt-r^tp'Ound  by  Ike  Author  arc  marked  "  *." 

Afrikander           

92 

•  Band  of  Hope i 

90.  i9« 

Afrikander  Deep 

•        92 

Bantjes     ... 

-        54 

Agnes  Munro      

40 

Bantjes  Deep      

79 

Aladdin's  I„imp 

.      192 

•   Barrett's 

97 

Alaska  Juneau 

-      325 

Bartissol 

.      116 

Alaska  Mexican 

■      32' 

*  Bayley's  United 

122 

Alaska  Syndicate 

-     3^6 

Beatrice 

.       116 

Alaska  Treadwell 

3'6 

Bellevue  Consolidated   ... 

'43 

Alaska  United 

322 

lienoni 

■        38 

Albion 

.       96 

Bethanga  Goldficlds 

-      163 

Alexandra  Estate 

■        3" 

•  Birthday  (S.  Af.) 

.       58 

Alice  Proprietary 

.      116 

•  Birthday  Tunnel 

.      162 

Ama^.on 

■       «)3 

•  Birthday  (Vic.) 

,      162 

Anaconda 

,      a8o 

Black  Eagle        

■     230 

Angelo     ,.,          

■       41 

Itlue  Jacket  (Tati) 

-      "17 

Angelo  I>eeii       

•       75 

Blue  Sky 

■       40 

Anglo-French  Mataliele 

Blue  Spur  and  Gabriel's  Gully  . 

.      208 

>'\nglo-Klond>-ke 

■      ^47 

Bohemian            

■        3" 

Annie  Laurie 

■      *99 

Boksbuig             

■       39 

Antenior 

.      114 

1*""^"^ -      75, 
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'\P«        

39 

*   Bonnie  Dundee  ...              189,  i 

;'.37« 

Apollu 

28 

*  Bonsor 

III 

AiK)llo  Consolidated 

■      3^''> 

Bon.sor,  North 

III 

Argo  M.  and  T.  Company 

.      270 

Boschoek            

■       90 

Associated           

"35 

*  Brilliant 

-      1S6 

Associated  Northern 

■      136 

*  Brilliant  Block 

Atlin  Lake          

■      254 

•  Brilliant  Central... 

Atlin  Mining  Company 

■      254 

*  Brilliant  Deep  » 

Aurora  West  United 

S4 

*  Brilliant  Exf 

Austen  (Gwelo) 

*  Brilliant  Fie 

Australian  Deep  \xaAs,  ... 

.      169 

■  Brilliant  St 

Ayrshire 

■      i'5 

Britannia.. 

•  British  f 

*  Brownh 

Balaghat 

223 

•  Brownh 

Balmoral 

42 

•  BuffelB 

Band  and  Loch 

.      162 

But!el9 

lluffl'lsdoorn  Central 
Kulielsdoorn  Consolidated 
Buffelsdoom  United 
Buffelskloof         

'  Burbanlt's  Hirthdfly 

'  Byron  Reef 


Cordova  Exploration 
^  Cornucopia 
^  Coramandel 

Cosmopolitan 

Craiggiemore 


Canadian  Coldficlds      ... 

..      JJi 

Creston  and  Colorado    ... 

-     33S 

Canadian  Mines  Development 

.-     a3' 

•  Criterion 

...     loS 

Caledonia           

..     284 

•  Crasus  South  United     ... 

..,     IJ9 

•  CaitipBird           

..     186 

•  Crown  Deep        

67.84 

•  Camperdown      

III 

Crown  Reef        

5'- 84.  370 

*  Cassilis 

..     .64 

•  Crystalline           

...    J09 

Cataract 

..       96 

Cecil  Syndicate 

..     lyo 

D'Arcy  Wentworth 

...     19-' 

Central  and  West  Boulder 

..     .38 

•  Day  Dawn  Block  and  VVyndham 

Central  Monirose 

..        .;6 

189,191 

Central  Plateau 

,.     i6j 

Day  Dawn  FreeholdsConsolidated     190 

♦  Centre  Star         

,.     263 

*  Day  Dawn  (P.C.) 

...     189 

Chaffers 

■     139 

•  Doctor  Jack  I'ot 

..,     j8i 

*  Champ  d'Or       

56.84 

♦  Dome      

...     J48 

•  Champion  Reef 

ai6,«o 

*  Donnybrook  Blocks       ... 

...     181 

Charlutlc  Plains 

..     ,69 

Driefonlein          

...       41 

Cherubang           

-.        124 

Driefontein  Deep 

11 

•  Chicago-Gaika     ... 

no 

Duke  United 

...     .69 

•  Chimes 

-       J8 

*   Duncan 

-    ^H 

Chimes  Mines     ... 

...       78 

*  Dunraven 

itj 

Chimes  West       

...       38 

Durban  Roodepoon 

55-  84.  37° 

Chindras              

...        224 

Durban  Roodepoort  Deep 

70.  »4 

Christmas  Reef 

...        108 

Cinderella 

+a 

Eagle- Vulture      

it4 

Cinderella  Deep 

...       78 

*  Eastleigh 

91 

•  City  and  Suliiirban 

48,84 

Eastleigh  Deep  ... 

...        91 

City  Deep            

...       76 

East  Mexican 

..      1S6 

Clarence 

-     158 

East  Murchison  United... 

...      I4,i 

Clutha 

,.       96 

East  Rand  Extension      ... 

...        .I') 

'  Cobar       

...      :93 

Ea-st  Roodepoort  Deep  ... 

79 

Coetzeesiroom     .., 

...        98 

EastSheba          

...       9" 

Collingwood 

...      200 

Eland.sfontein  No.  2 

30 

*  Confidence          

112 

*  Elandslaagte 

...       9= 

*  Consolidated  Bellinywe 

...        113 

*  ElOro 

U°'  371 

^Consolidated  Cariboo     ... 

...      =56 

*  El  Paso    

...     »So 

^gonsolidatai  G.K.  of  N./. 

206,  208 

*  Eikton       

jSi 

^■pOnsolidaled  Mercur      ... 

-99.  37' 

Empress 

...         ITO 

INDEX. 
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*  £s(>eranza 
Ethel  Reef 
Eton 
Euro 

*  Ferreira   ... 
Ferreira  Deep     ... 
Fingall  Reefs  Extended 

*  Florence  ... 
Florida    ... 
Florida,  North    ... 
Florida,  South     ... 
Forbes  Reef 

*  Forest  Creek  (Vic.) 

*  Fort  una  Hustlers 

*  Francis  Ormond 
Eraser's  South     ... 

*  French  Rand 


* 


Gallymont 
Garden  Gully 
Gatling  Hill 
Geduld    ... 
Geelong  ... 
Geldenhuis  Deep 
Geldenhuis  Estate 
Geldenhuis  Main  Reef 
Gibraltar 
Ginsberg ... 
Gladys     ... 
Glencairn 
Glen  Deep 
Glenfine  Consols 

Glenfine  South 

Globe  and  Phoenix 
Glynn's  Lydenburg 
Gold  Coin 
Golden  Age 
Golden  Arrow     ... 
Golden  Blocks  (Taitapu) 
Golden  Cycle 
Golden  Dyke 
Golden  Horseshoe 
Golden  Link       


PAGE 

20I 

56 

...        143 

50,  84,  370 
141 

88 
88 
88 
96 
161 

158 
161 

123 

56 

^93 
157 

"3 

80 

114 

67,84 

44»  84,  370 

44 

^93 
42,84 

96 

43*84 
68 

'63 

163 
109 

98 

279 

143 

140 

206 

281 

165 

134»  147 
...     138 


* 


Golden  Pah 
(jolden  Reward  ... 
Golden  Rhine     ... 
Goldfields  of  Mysore 
Goldfields  of  Victoria     . . . 
Gordon  Estate    ... 
Grand  Central    ... 
Grand  Reef 
Graskop  ... 
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assiiy    plans    of  almost    every    mine    on    the    Witwatersrai 
conimeiidt.'tl  to  the  attention  itf  shareholders  in  mines  in 
am!  elsewhere. 

Many  mines  arc  conducted  in  a  haphazard  way  ;  ore 
are  often  jjuessed  at,  or  assays  are  taken  here  and  there  wil 
system.      Not  one  mine  in  fifty  has  n  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  (|uarl/   reef  is  of  coijrsc  more  difficult  to  sampli 
banket  reef,    but  this  can  be    partly  !:,'ot  over  by  taking    bi 
samples,  and  at  shorter  distances  apart.     I    believe  in  sam| 
a  cjuartz  reef  etvr)'  Iwo  feet.      If  this  is  done  from  day  to  di 
the    mine   is   being    develo[)ed,   it    gives    most  valuable    evi< 
tn  [he  manager.       If   it   is  delayed   for  a   year  or  two,   thi 
then  disclosed   may   result   in   the   managers  dismissal,   and   in   an 
enquiry  as  to  the  directors'  fitness  and  honesty. 

The  London  office  of  every  mine  should  have  an  assay  [ilan 
of  this  sort.  Every  month  it  should  be  filled  in  up  to  date,  and 
every  three  months  the  total  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  and  its  value 
worked  out.  Then,  if  results  are  higher,  or  lower  than  they  ought'ff 
to  be,  from  the  evidence  of  the  plan,  steps  can  be  at  once  taken  "' 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  If  the  manager  cannot  show, 
approximately,  the  results  indicated  by  his  assays,  shareholders 
will  want  to  know  the  reason  whv. 
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